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Twenty-Fifth Annual Statement, | 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 


Insurance in force = * = - 604 Millions 
Insurance written in 1900 = 249 Millions 
Total paid policy-holders - = 49 Millions 
Assets, end of 1900, over 40 Millions 


The Best in Life Insurance, 
Absolute Protection, 
Profitable Investment, 
The Most Liberal Conditions, 


eo meuand by oudpentia 
THE PRUDENTIAL || Aaae 
Insurance Co. of America. | ey Nir 
Write for information, \ ee 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





His literary fame is part of our most precious heritage; and to-day 
there are no more genial, wise, profoand, illuminating thoughts con- 
veyed to the public by means of pen, ink, and paper, freshly coined 
from the inexhaustible mint of keen intelligence, than are the essays 
of Colonel Higginson. — Boston Advertiser. 








His Writings in a New River- Cheerful Yesterdays. 


side Edition. In seven vol- Pes 9 “emia een 
; rmy Life in a Black Regiment. 

umes. Rearranged and Revised Women and the Alphabet. 

by the author. With three Studies in Romance. 

Portraits. 12mo, $2.00 each ; the Outdoor Studies and Poems. 

set, $14.00. Studies in History and Letters. 














Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


— HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. = NES 7m st 


Boston 
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REDMOND, KERR & CO. 
BANKERS 


4{ Wall Street, New York 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agent for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street railways, gas 
companies, etc. Securities bought and sold on Commission. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





DEAL IN 


High Grade Investment Securities 
LIST OF CURRENT OFFERINGS SENT ON APPLICATION 


Philadelphia Correspondents: 


GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 








KAHKOU CAMP AND CANOE TOURS 





| A Summer’s Outing in the 
Woods of Maine 


Conducted by A. S. GREGG CLARKE 


(Harvard ’93) 


and ERNEST H. WELLS 


Lately a Master in the Hopkinson School, Boston. 








Civilization is left behind, and the summer is spent on the Penobscot and 


Alleguash waters. 


Special and separate provision is made for those who desire 
Tutoring done. 
A circular will be sent upon application to 
A. S. GREGG CLARKE, 
THE GUNNERY SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 
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JOHN FISKE 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


With 23 maps, several of them colored. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





3 Mr. FIsKE here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the orderly move- 
ment of history, and his singular power of clear description and charm of narration to 
setting forth the course and significant events of the Civil War in the Mississippi Valley. 
He does not attempt to cover the less important incidents, but to treat those dominant 
movements which prophesied and led to the final result of the war. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY A History of the United States 
The Discovery of America for Schools 


With some account of Ancient America and | With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por-| $1.00, we/. 


trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old teat ‘ ‘ 
Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, and Civil Government in the United 


other Illustrations. Zwenty-First Thousand. States 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Crown 8vo, $1.00, me?. 
ee fee ‘ SSAYS AND P. ) "TV 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbours eerenalndiee Shiga 
Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt A Centur 3 of Science and Other 
top, $4.00. Essays 


— Condensing into a brief space the results of 
The Beginnings of New England; wide study and clear thinking. Szxth Thou- 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to} sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Civil and Religious Liberty. Twenty-seventh ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. /¢ Outlines of Cosmic P hilosophy 


lustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 7th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies Myths and Myth-Makers 


in America Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by 
Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing | Comparative Mythology. Eleventh Thou- 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva-| sad. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


nia by the Quakers, and describing the small The Unseen World and Other 


beginnings, the formidable obstacles, the 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth Essa Ss 

of these colonies to great power. Zhirteenth | Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. crown| ~ x ae 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The American Revolution Darwinism and Other Essays. 


With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. Re es : : u 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown Sen, | Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


gilt top, $4.00. //lustrated Edition. 2vols.| The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 
8vo, $8.00. ‘ ‘ es 
aie the Light of His Origin 
The Critical Period of American Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
History, 1783-1789 — 
With Map, Notes, ete. Zhirty-fourth Thou-\| The Idea of God as Affected by 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. ///us- Modern Knowledge 
CREE EN. Sony BE Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The War of Independence | Through Nature to God 
Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. | Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Law School of Harvard Cniversity. 


a 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 
Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 


%. 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Harvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 


istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

Instruction is given 


The year begins September 27th, 1900, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1901. 


by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
ind Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


In 


the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, < 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Surgery. 

Third Year. 


Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 


Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. 
and Clinical 


Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
-Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; 
$:20; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $1 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments 


For further information, or Catalogue, address 
Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASs. 


a 
De; | 


Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 


for one term alone, 
20; and for 
at the end 








Harvard Dental Dchool 


1899-1900. 


[he Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 





larg 
spital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in a 






out the year. During the year 1899-1900 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 
ns were performed 
1 is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 


ing each year 48o hours of practice in operative dent 





udent gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving <-6 hours’ practice each 


he thirty-second year of the school begins Sept. 27, 1900. For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass 


Brothers, The Cambridge 

ac 935 Broadway, New School for Girls 
York city, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE The classes are small . 


Che laboratories are complete. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 3 


buildings are sunny. 


Familiarly called ‘*‘ The Gilman School.”’ 


Classes of The play-grounds are ample. 
lhe School aims to develop the best type of 
Ol womanhood that refinement and intellectual 


’ 
” Rah! Rah! Rah! ng can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 
"79 HARVARD 99 92 no detail is too small for the personal attentior 


of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 
"82 


Wins Everything ! '93 Each course is Suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
og | Saotoenares | °° Aree 
OF THI °O4 careful and kindly at 


84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, for a daughte — . awa) from — 


trail 


are provided with suc 





ition as a mother desires 





: 2 - l plac n which the Cambridge Sch« is 
Varsity and Freshman °*Q5 Paine . oe 
5 r° , established possesses exceptional advantages fo1 
86 Crews, I 


t 


MOTT HAVEN, ‘96 instruction and cultivati 


’ YD In the ninth census of the United States, Cam 
87 “ > | co ] } } +] lict st? 
Harvard’s English bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 

5 Track Team. 'O7 arranged according to their healthfulness 
88 : The Mar ld nh he Scl ] 

ALL THESE AND MORE, AT he anual describes the School 
°89 += PACH’S STUDIO 98 

1181 Mass. Ave., 


SS 


on. 


. Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 
99 Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
4 











MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Thorough prepa- | 
Individual 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. 
ration for any College or Scientific School. 
Beautiful and healthful location. 
L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 


instruction. $500. 


PERLEY 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


| Endowed School for Boys, founded 


in 1645. 


| Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, PRINCIPALS. 


Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 
and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest 
ment at their earliest School age. 

For further particulars and circulars address | 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 


e 


Depart- 


WILLISTON SEMIN; ARY 





Prepares boys for any ¢ olle r Scientific School Che 

most 1 hods ur Physical, chemical, 

l PCE gymnasium, ete. New Athletic 

t 1, wit ourth Founded 184 Fall term 

Opens Se 8 }OSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A | 
Easthan \I Principal. 

M ACHUSETTS, South Hadley 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

Offers three ¢ giate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 

Laboratories, Ca ind Observatory. ‘The sixty-third 

year opens Sept . Board and Tui $250 a year. 

MRS. E. S. MI AD, ” President. 


The Washington School for Boys. 





It combines, through its location on the heights 
king Washington, the advantages of country 
lif and of city cultu Athletic field of four acres, 
Only twelve boys admitted to the large Mansion. For 
year-book address the Head Master, 
LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A. M., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





combines advantages of city and 
country ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters, in the Admiral 
Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. 

Catalogue on request. 


v. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D. D. 
President of the Trustees. 


Address O. 


Roxbury, 


M. FARNHAM, 
Mass. 








Important Books 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 











MERE LITERATURE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 
12mo, $1.50. 


‘*A remarkable volume;. . . 
to a very unusual degree the knowled 
and the literary touch and flavor of the 
Courant. 


‘Mr. Wilson is one of the most brill 


Pri fessor Wilson unit 
ge of the spe vote 
artist.” 


essayists. .. é 
tion of literature, 

more manly bearing 
Minneapolis Tribune 


CONGRESSIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


A Study in American Politics 
Fourth Thousand. 


und impels the student to noble aims 


16mo, $1.25. 

‘One of the most important hooks d 

subjects which have ever issued from the 
Vew York Evening Post. 


ealin 


en 


Hartford 


iant of our American 
inspires the reader with a high gen 


than any of his contempor: aries.” — 


g with polit ical 
American press.’ 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 






































* ec New N 
i Smith Nos. 5) and 
Premiers 








No.5 writes lines 9*4 inches long and } 
| takes paper 11 inches wide. No. 6 writes lines 16 inches long 
and takes paper 1834 inches wide. Just like Models Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 in all other points— EXTRA WIDE CARRIAGE. 
unequaled. 








SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER FREE. 


pate Smith} a 


183 Devonshire Street, ain, 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at pipe esata for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7Zyreasurer. 
45 Vesey St, New York 68 Devonshire St, Boston 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7yveasurer. 


134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
6 
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2A Beacon St., Boston. 


cottilo 


< Proprietors 
7 EACHER 
oF A [ff Do 


Y. M. C. A. Building, Los Angeles. 
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Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


Three New Books 


THE NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH 


By GEORGE A. Gorpbon, D. D., author of 
“ The Christ of To-Day,” “ The Witness 
to Immortality,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book is an uncommonly fresh and valid 
contribution to the best kind of modern religious 
literature. It is an interpretation of the reli- 
gious conditions of to-day from the point of view 
Dr. Gordon assumes 
as clearly true that the direction of religious 
development for the past twenty years has been 
toward a freer and fuller faith. His work, while 
carefully discriminating, is distinctly optimistic, 
and is written with remarkable literary power 
and charm. 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 


By LyMAN ABgortt, D. D., author of “The 
Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle,” 
“The Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. | 
Dr. Abbott traces in the Bible the origin and | 

development of the religious, political, and liter- 
ary life of the ancient Hebrews, on the theory 
that this life was a gradual development like that 
of other nations. His treatment of the Bible is 
free yet wholly reverent, and his book is of un- 
common interest and value. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 

By Oscar Fay ADAMS. S/ourth Edition, 

8vo, $3.50. 


much enlarged. 


This valuable handbook now contains over 
7500 brief biographies of American authors, 


comprising statements of the life and writings 
of each author named. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
{1 East 17th Street, New York 








TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows 
INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, subject 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 
Legal Depositary for Savings Banks, Court and 
Trust Funds. 

Acts as Trustee of Railroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
stock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for 
cities and corporations. Also acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, and Commit- 
tee of Estates, and as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization and Escrow Agreements. 

Takes full charge of Real and Personal Es- 
tates. Wills may be deposited and will be safely 
kept free of charge. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at Both Offices. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES 7. BARNEY, President. 
FRED'K L. ELDRIDGE, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2nd Vice-President. 
FRED’K GORE KING, Sec’y & Treas. 
JULIAN M. GERARD, Asst. Sec’y & Asst. Treas 
WM. B. RANDALL, Trust Officer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Fos. S. Auerbach, Fames H. Breslin, Alfred L. White, 
Harry B. Hollins, 1. Townsend Burden, Charles R. Flint, 
Facob Hays, Hon. E. V. Loew, Amzi Ll. Barber, 
Charles T. Barney, Henry F. Dimock, Charles T. Cook, 
A. Foster Higgins, Charles F. Watson, Fohn Magee, 
Henry W. De Forest, ‘read’k G. Bourne, 
Henry A. Morgan, Andrew H. Sands, 
C. Lawrence Perkins, Henry C. Berlin, 
Charles HW”. Gould, Frederick L. Eldridge, 
Alfred B. Maclay. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTSs: 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING CO., Limited. 


AND 


Messrs. Melville Fickus & Oo., Limited. 





N 





Third National Bank 


of Boston, 
No. 53 State Street, 


Capital, $1,500,000. 





Safe Deposit Vaults 


For safe keeping of Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Wills, Silverware, Jewelry, and other valuables. 





Investment Bonds for Sale. 





Francis B. Sears, President. Nathaniel F. Perkins, Cashier. 
George W. Grant, Vice-President. Arthur P. Stone, Ass’t Cashier, 


Moses Williams, 
Henry B. Endicott, -Executive Committee. 
Joseph B. Russell, 


THE SUFFOLK NATIONAL BANK, 





OF BOSTON, 
IN®. BS STATS STRAT, 
Capital, = . = = $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, = 2 = 475,000 


Banks and individual accounts solicited. Careful attention to interests of depos- 
itors guaranteed. Discount, Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 P. M. 


A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, Pres. T. C. SINGLETON, Casuirr. 


DIRECTORS. — Davip R. WHITNEY, A. LAWRENCE EDMANDs, HARCOURT AMORY, AUGUSTI 
» LORING, CHARLES L. LOVERING, Ws M. LOWELL PUTNAM. 


Why try to stick 
shies Fith some- NOTES ON THE BACON- 
thing that doesn’t SHAKESPEARE QUESTION 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 3y CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme 
CEMENT; you know Court of M: ussachusetts. ~ ;2mo, $I. 50. 
it sticks. Nothing Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to make 
breaks away from it. a digest of all the direct and all the indirect evi 
Stick to MAJOR’S dence he could find on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
CEMENT. Buy once, question in the writings of the leading editors, 
,you will buy for- commentators, and students of Shakespeare. He 
ever. There is makes a careful study of legal terms used by 
My nothing as good; Shakespeare, and gives a chapter to Shake- 
B77 don't believe the speare’s early life and education. ‘The breadth 
Zo /, 4 substituter. of Judge Allen’s survey, and his judicial review 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. of all available evidence, lend distinct value to 
Two separate ce =o -the best. Ins sist on having them. his book. 


TABL ISHE D 187 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at ‘ait druggists. Sold b 


v all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. = bi01;¢:rTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE. Roger Wolcott. 
ROGER WOLCOTT ; 
HARVARD IN THE WEST . 
HISTORY OF THE “HARVARD LAMPOON” 


(with illustration) . 


COLLEGE WORK AND THE A. B. IN THREE 


YEARS 


HOW TO IMPROVE INTERCOLLEGIATE DE- 


BATING 


HARVARD’S OPPORTUNITY IN MEDICINE 
A HARVARD EXAMINATION IN 1751 
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ROGER WOLCOTT. 


WuHen Roger Wolcott died, the Commonwealth mourned, for 
there had been taken from her one who, holding her highest office, 
had expressed in his character her finest traditions, and who had 
thereby won the affection as well as the admiration of the people. 

Roger Wolcott was happy in his ancestry. For two centuries 
his fathers had been men of force and influence. His very name 
suggested heroic incidents in American history ; for it was his 
ancestor, Roger Wolcott, lieutenant-governor of Connecticut, who 
in 1745 was second in command of the expedition of Sir William 
Pepperell against Cape Breton, which resulted in the capture of 
Louisburg. In the war of the Revolution another ancestor, Oliver 
Wolcott, was made brigadier-general, — the same Oliver who was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence and second governor 
of the State of Connecticut. His son, Oliver, was in the cabinet 
of President Washington, as Secretary of the Treasury. On his 
mother’s side, too, there was a long line of worthy men and 
patriots. 

He was born in Boston, July 13, 1847, and was the son of 
Joshua Huntington and Cornelia (Frothingham) Wolcott. His 
father had come to Boston from Connecticut in 1822 to enter the 
office of A. & A. Lawrence, merchants. He was later made a part- 
ner in the firm. During his boyhood, therefore, Roger Wolcott 
became familiar with the talk, interests, and principles of Boston 
commercial life. Both parents inherited the love of culture which 
has been so typical of .New England’s best life. A quiet temper- 
ament, active mind, and sensitive constitution led him to a deeper 
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interest in literature than was common amongst his schoolmates. 
A strong religious atmosphere pervaded the home ; for both par- 
ents, by inheritance and conviction Unitarians, exemplified a high 
type of the religion of New England. 

When young Roger was in the most formative period of his 
boyhood, there entered into his life one of those tragedies of the 
home with which the past generation was familiar, and which left 
a deep mark in his character. The war of the Rebellion was 
running its course. The boys of Dixwell’s School were following 
with interest its victories and defeats. They had seen one of its 
masters go to the front with a sword in his hand which they had 
given him. Huntington Wolcott, Roger’s only brother, two years 
older than himself, was in the first class, not yet ready for college. 
He was a handsome boy, with frank face, bright smile, and curly 
hair; not so much of a scholar as his brother ; of athletic mould ; 
the captain of the school in its military drill, no boy in the school 
was more popular. It was whispered among the boys from time 
to time that “ Hunty”” Wolcott was anxious to enlist, that his 
father was firm against it, for the yar was almost over, and he was 
too young. Finally the report ran through the school that his 
father had yielded, and one bright day saw Dixwell’s School pre- 
senting their playmate with a sword, and heard their cheers as 
he passed out of Boylston Place. A few months later, and all that 
remained on earth of the beautiful boy rested quiet in his father’s 
home: fever had laid him low and brought him to death. 

Roger, a boy of seventeen, was the only child now left in that 
darkened house. The spirit of patriotism which was born in him 
now began to bear fruit, and the devotion to his parents, which 
never flagged, and at times dominated his life, was now revealed. 

He entered Harvard College with the Class of 1870. The few 
who then knew him intimately appreciated his simplicity and gentle 
nature as well as his intellectual ability. He was not, however, of 
a temperament to reach out to a wider circle or to make himself 
immediately felt. As the years passed, he developed, and his 
sincerity, geniality, and force of character were recognized by an 
ever-increasing circle. From the day of his birth (Dr. Holmes 
would say two or three generations before his birth) Roger Wol- 
cott was a gentleman. He was as much so, yet ina perfectly boyish 
way, at Dixwell’s School as he was at the State House. Conse- 
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quently, he was elected into the social and literary clubs of the 
College, and, when the Class Day elections came, he was by gen- 
eral consent the one man to be considered for the position of 
Orator. He was also selected to deliver a Commencement part. 

For a man of his tastes, the natural step was to the Law School. 
He had no special love for the law, and little ambition to excel in 
the courts. His sympathies were with literature, he inherited an 
interest in commerce, and he was alive with the spirit of patriot- 
ism. A training in the law would prepare him for whatever ser- 
vice he might enter, for he was too earnest and industrious a man 
to have ever dreamed of a life of leisure or aimless culture. It 
was natural, too, that he should, while studying law, become for 
one year, 1871-1872, a tutor at the College in History and French. 
He entered the office of Thornton K. Lothrop, Esq., and in 1874 
became a member of the Suffolk bar. During the next few 
years, his professional calling was that of law, his real interests 
were in literature, philanthropic institutions, ands his home, with 
an increasing movement towards public life. 

In 1874, by his marriage with Edith Prescott, the grand- 
daughter of Prescott the historian, he united two of the noble 
families of New England, and gained for his constant companion 
one whose devotion, wisdom, and force of character were his sup- 
port and inspiration to the end. At the same time his filial 
piety was unflagging, and to his parents in their declining years 
he gave a rare and beautiful devotion. In 1885 he was elected an 
Overseer of Harvard College; and therewith continued his long 
service to the University, which claimed his affections to the last. 

It is one of the glories of democracy that, when the public ser- 
vice calls, there come from all ranks men ready and able to serve 
her. From one class there have risen men who, surrounded by 
everything that is associated with privilege and aristocracy, have 
revealed a spirit of democracy which is unexcelled. There was 
no young man in Boston in 1877 who to the superficial observer 
was more of an aristocrat than Roger Wolcott: and the same was 
true to the end. A noble ancestry, wealth, and culture were his. 
The whole bearing of the man was that of the best aristocracy. 
That he had the convictions and heart of the best democracy is 
now recognized by all men. Evidence of this is seen in the fact 
that men, women, and children of every class —the bootblack, the 
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ploughboy, the school-teacher, the shopkeeper, and the doctor — 
have claimed him as their friend and the representative of their 
best ideals. It was fortunate, therefore, that those who were cast- 
ing about for a nominee for the common council of the city of 
Boston in 1877 should have hit upon Roger Wolcott, and that by 
his election the community should have drawn him into its ser- 
vice. 

The seriousness of purpose, industry, conscientiousness, and 
ability which went with him through life now began to be revealed 
toa larger circle. It was natural that soon after he had served 
in the common council, in the years 1877, 1878, and 1879, with 
credit to himself and the city, he should have been elected to the 
lower house of the legislature. During 1882, -1883, and 1884, 
he was a hardworking and efficient member of that house. On 
the committees he did his full share of duty. He made no special 
mark by any great speech or sensational action. He simply gained 
and gained steadily in the confidence of the members of the 
house. 

In the year 1884, the Republican party had reached a point 
where, under the domination of its machine, it nominated, in spite 
of the protest of a large fraction of its early and noblest members, 
James G. Blaine for the presidency. The moral sense and politi- 
eal judgment of Roger Wolcott revolted against this action, and, 
though still at heart in sympathy with the greater principles of 
the Republican party, he cast his vote in the presidential election 
for Mr. Cleveland. Although he received high honors from the 
Republican party in later years, no one, to my knowledge, ever 
heard him express a word of regret for that vote. He esteemed 
his action then as the best service that he could do for the nation, 
which was more to him than party, and incidentally he believed 
that it was the best service that he could do for the Republican 
party. 

In the reaction which set in against the Republican party dur- 
ing the administration of President Harrison, the Democrats 
gained strength in Massachusetts. They had a worthy and strong 
leader in William E. Russell. He had won; as he deserved, the 
confidence and loyalty not only of his own party but of thousands 
of citizens who were good Republicans or whose party affiliations 
sat lightly upon them. A group of high-minded and ardent Re- 
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publicans of the younger generation felt that something should be 
done to stem the tide and to bring before the Commonwealth a 
type of Republicanism which was different in some of its character- 
istics from that element which was in control of the national and 
state party. They organized the Republican Club of Massachusetts ; 
and in selecting a standard-bearer for the younger Republicanism, 
their eye naturally fastened upon Roger Wolcott as their first 
president. His inaugural speech, with its outspoken language, 
its program of a better Republicanism, its clarion call to the 
young men to set before them higher ideals of political life, con- 
firmed the wisdom of his selection and called the attention of the 
Commonwealth to an element of political life in their midst which 
had to be reckoned with. 

In September, 1892, was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, the 
Republican State Convention. Mr. Haile, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, was nominated for governor. The interesting issue was 
upon the nomination for lieutenant-governor. There was a con- 
viction on the part of some of the Republicans that the president 
of the Republican Club was such a leader of youth that he could 
enter into the lists at election with that other youthful leader, 
Governor Russell. The competition between the candidates was 
sharp, but the question was settled upon the second ballot, and 
by a vote of 499 to 473 Roger Wolcott became the nominee 
for lieutenant-governor. His position as lieutenant-governor under 
a Democratic governor, and with a governor’s council at odds 
with the governor on certain questions of policy and matters of 
appointment, was a delicate one. His courtesy never failed him, 
and, while supporting what he believed to be the true principles, 
he and the governor always sustained that respect for each other’s 
opinions and that mutual regard which go with strong characters 
touched by the graces of Christian culture. 

After three years of honorable service as governor, William E. 
Russell retired, and the year 1894 saw a change of administra- 
tion. Frederick T. Greenhalge, of Lowell, who made an excellent 
record as representative to Congress, a Republican, was elected, 
with Roger Wolcott as lieutenant-governor. The same administra- 
tion followed in 1895 and 1896. To be elected four times to a pub- 
lic office which is clearly a subordinate position, to hold it for over 
three years with such dignity, efficiency, and grace as to gain the 
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confidence of the people and to keep them assured that the faculty 
of leadership is still there, is no mean task. When Governor 
Greenhalge, with whom the lieutenant-governor had always worked 
in sympathy and mutual regard, died, there was no doubt in the 
public mind that the acting governor could take up the task and 
administer the office with force as well as with that conscientious- 
ness and grace already familiar to the people. As acting gov- 
ernor he served almost a whole year. Then for three successive 
years he was elected governor. This was not without some 
questioning and even opposition within the recesses of the party. 
Roger Wolcott was not a skilful politician; his seriousness of 
purpose sometimes caused him to lose even legitimate political 
influence. He never deviated in the slightest from what he 
believed to be the right and honorable path, for the sake of any 
political gain either for his party or for himself. The sentiment 
arose now and again that he was not quite the man for party 
leadership. He sometimes neglected to notice sufficiently, he even 
offended by an honest and outspoken word, some influential man 
in the party. There were occasions when amore skilful and at the 
same time an honorable action would have enabled him to avoid 
some misunderstandings by the people. It augurs well for the 
Commonwealth that, whatever some politicians might say, Roger 
Wolcott had the confidence of the people. He was a vote-getter 
because the people trusted him. They knew that what he prom- 
ised he would do. Therefore to him belongs the honor of polling 
by far the largest majority that has ever been given to a governor 
of Massachusetts. 

A glance at his administration reveals no great political crisis or 
constitutional change. His work was simply the administration 
of the highest executive office of the Commonwealth, — an office 
far more burdensome and important and far more potent for good 
or evil than most people realize. Under the present arrangement of 
government by commissions, the efficiency of the administration 
of the public service is largely dependent upon the personnel of the 
commissions. Upon the governor rests the responsibility of ap- 
pointment. It is often the case that the men best fitted for public 
positions are the most difficult to get. Therefore a governor, 
besides having a high conception of the class of men needed, and 
an insight into the character and ability of men, must also have a 
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personality and a persuasive or magnetic quality that will lead 
men to see the importance of the office, and induce them to take it. 
Governor Wolcott had that quality, and the result was that his 
appointees were of an unusually excellent character and ability. 

In questions of legislation he felt deeply his responsibility. The 
return of an act to the legislature with his veto meant much labor 
and serious thought, and sometimes real moral courage. Possibly 
his sensitive conscience and earnest desire to do what was right 
prevented him at times from seeing things in their true perspec- 
tive. With rare exceptions, however, he was sustained by the 
legislature and public opinion. By his word and action, the fear 
of his veto was a potent influence, and on several occasions caused 
the amendment or defeat of unwise legislation. It was natural 
that his historic sense and artistic temperament should have led 
him to take an active part in saving the Bulfinch front of the 
State House. 

At the breaking out of the war with Spain, Governor Wolcott 
was keenly alert to all the demands of the nation and the people. He 
had so anticipated action that under his administration Massachu- 
setts sustained her ancient reputation for putting soldiers earliest 
into the field, equipped and ready for active service. The mem- 
ories of his boyhood and of his soldier brother, struck down by 
fever, prompted him to organize the Volunteer Aid Association, 
which, by its hospital ship, Zhe Bay State, and by its various 
agencies, ministered to the comfort and safety of soldiers of 
other States and of the regular army, as well as those of Mas- 
sachusetts. During those months the governor was as truly at the 
service of the nation night and day as any soldier in the field. 
Wherever he was most wanted, there he went, — to camp, to hos- 
pital, to the sick soldier in his home, or to the council chamber. 
Although there was still the bright smile and vigorous step, he 
seemed to some of us perceptibly to age. 

The people of the Commonwealth had become familiar with his 
face and presence. He had spoken to hundreds of thousands of 
them at public meetings and dinners, and on the round of public 
functions so wearing to the governor, but sometimes so grateful in 
its public recognition. They were proud of his integrity, his bear- 
ing, and his beauty. During the war, they saw, or rather felt, the 
heart of the man revealed, his sympathy, tenderness, his thought for 
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the individual, his grace and Christian charity. From that time he 
was built into the affections and heart of the people in a way that 
has been the privilege of very few public servants in the history 
of our country. Those who saw him at the dedication of Grant’s 
Tomb in New York will never forget the scene. Well mounted, 
dressed with the severe simplicity of the governor of Massachu- 
setts, a black frock coat and tall hat, with no gilt or gay caparison 
to call attention to him or to detract from his radiant beauty, he 
sat the saddle for hours in that bitter wind, waiting the command 
to move. Then, as he and his staff swept up the avenue and 
broke from the rolling cloud of dust into the sight of the people, 
the flash of his white hair, the flush of his face, and the brillianey 
of the whole man moved the multitude, and there burst forth such 
a shout as would in other ages have welcomed home a Crusader. 
For to the people, even those who knew not his name or office, he 
seemed to represent the beauty and glory of the knighthood of 
America. 

The opening of the year 1900 found Roger Wolcott again a 
private citizen. For seven successive years he had served the State 
with honor. The people saw in him a man whom they wished to pro- 
mote to larger responsibilities and higher honors. The President 
of the United States offered him first a position upon the Commis- 
sion to the Philippines, and then that of Ambassador to the court of 
Italy. He declined both with full appreciation of the honor. For 
the present he had done his duty in the public service. He felt 
that he had a high and God-given responsibility in his home and 
in leading his children into the paths their ancestors had walked. 
One dream of his busy years was fulfilled. A few bright and 
happy months in Europe with his wife and children were given 
him. The pleasure was unalloyed, because won by hard work and 
sacrifice. 

He returned in the autumn in time to vote. He was in the ful- 
ness of his powers, radiant. A few weeks later, and all was over. 
The same typhoid fever that laid his brother low brought him to 
death. On the afternoon of December 21, 1900, at his home in 
Boston, his fight for life was ended, and Roger Wolcott, a pure, 
chivalrous, and high-minded gentleman, a patriot, a humble Chris- 


tian, fell asleep. 
William Lawrence, ’71. 
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HARVARD IN THE WEST. 


HarvarD University has been throughout her history pre- 
dominantly a New England institution. Founded by the Puritans, 
she has derived her intellectual and material support chiefly 
from them and their descendants. A majority of her students 
still come from Massachusetts ; her endowment has been received 
chiefly from men there born and bred; and the administration of 
her affairs still is mainly in the hands of her alumni in Massachu- 
setts. 

If the University is to be what we all wish her to be, a great 
national institution whose influence shall permeate the length and 
breadth of the land, this relation must inevitably change. Geo- 
graphical nearness, no doubt, will always remain a large factor in 
the resort of students, and New England will therefore continue 
to be an important recruiting ground. The same cause must 
always affect the constitution of the governing boards; and the 
devoted service of the alumni in and about Boston will be called 
for in the future as it has been in the past. Nor is there any indi- 
cation that the flow of gifts from this quarter will diminish. But, 
relatively, the resort of students from other regions, the influence 
of distant alumni, and the contributions of benefactors from all 
parts of the country, will grow, and ought to grow. More espe- 
cially, the Middle West will take a greater and greater share in 
all phases of the University’s affairs. No institution will be truly 
national in scope which does not reach the great and growing pop- 
ulation of the Mississippi valley, and play its part in there shap- 
ing the growth of education, culture, national character. 

Hence the friends of the University have watched with satisfac- 
tion and with hope the steady growth in the number of students 
from beyond the Appalachian chain. The figures which show this 
advance have been set forth often enough in these pages, and do 
not need to be stated again. It is another aspect of the growing 
resort from the West to which I would draw attention. 

While the number of students who come to a university is an 
indication of its present prestige and attractiveness, its true influ- 
ence and permanent repute rest on what those students do in after 
life. And the tale of this influence is told most significantly, not 
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by the lives of those who achieve fame, but by the persistence 
of a high average of character and capacity in the careers of the 
many. Brilliant performance in any walk of life is probably due 
most of all to inborn gifts,— gifts which may be nurtured and 
directed by education, but of which the source is hidden in the 
mystery of biological variation. For this reason, the fashion 
of pointing with pride to the most famous among the sons of a 
university rests on a premise essentially insecure. It is the great 
mass of the students who are most moulded by the influences of 
education ; and it is the lives of the great mass of the alumni that 
show what has been done for them and for the community by their 
Alma Mater. 

Some such thoughts were in my mind when I traveled westward 
in December last, having been honored by an invitation from the 
Associated Harvard Clubs of the West to represent the University 
at their annual dinner at Minneapolis. The increasing numbers of 
young men who have come to Cambridge of late from the Western 
communities have returned year by year to their homes. They 
have been joined by others of Eastern birth, in search of new 
careers; and every large city now has its settlement of Harvard 
men. What their careers prove to be, and what traditions they 
shall establish for the name of Harvard in their homes, will be of 
no small moment for the advance of the University in the future. 
Sometimes we are told that we receive from the West chiefly the 
rich men’s sons, and not a due representation of the ambitious and 
promising youth from Western society as a whole. Such an exclu- 
siveness would surely be regrettable ; not that the rich man’s son 
is unwelcome, — do we not believe his best inspiration for a life 
of honor and usefulness is found in the Harvard atmosphere ? — 
but that all sorts and conditions of men should be served by the 
universities of a democracy. And whether or no a truly catholic 
representation comes to us from the centre of the country, the 
eareers of our alumni there must be watched by us with lively in- 
terest, that we may see whether our duty and theirs has been done. 

We may be content : the future may be awaited with confident 
hope. I say, the future ; because the accessions to our ranks from 
the West are of date so recent that years must pass before the 
record of our alumni can be judged. The proportion of young 
men, very recently out of college, is strikingly large. Those of 
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mature years have not, indeed, failed to uphold the traditions and 
the repute of the University. But when there is a gathering of 
Harvard men in the West, the little band of older men is well- 
nigh lost to sight among the accessions of the last two decades. 
It is the younger men who must chiefly show what spirit their 
Alma Mater has instilled in her sons. We of Harvard shrink 
from blowing our own trumpet; yet I cannot forbear expressing 
the satisfaction and pride which sprang from my renewed contact 
with such younger men, friends and pupils from recent classes, 
who were gathered at the meeting in Minneapolis. There are 
times when we question whether the proud record of the Harvard 
graduates of former generations can be upheld by our contempo- 
raries ; and indeed it remains to be seen what share of the men of 
genius fate has assigned to our ranks. But as to those qualities 
which most truly show wherein education refines and uplifts, we 
may rest assured. Here at Minneapolis were men of all the 
varying types which our multiform college life includes; yet all, 
as it seemed to me, verging toward a common type, and a type in 
which we may take just pride. They were such as we wish all the 
men of Harvard to be,— imbued with the sense of honor, with 
right standards, with worthy ambition, and with a true public 
spirit. Public dinners are not favorable for the manifestation of 
the serious and abiding thoughts of our lives; yet here the under- 
current of deeper feeling was not hidden. Nor is it least signifi- 
cant that the loyalty of these young men to the old name and the 
old associations is quick and spontaneous. The influence of the 
years of academic life is the stronger as the associations and tra- 
ditions derived from that life are more consciously upheld; the 
best promise of careers that will do honor to Harvard is found 
when loyalty is cherished for all that we personify with that 
name. 

Therefore, we may be confident that as the University becomes 
more and more of national scope, her influence and spirit will re- 
main unchanged ; and that as her sons spread over the country, 
and from all quarters take a share in her administration and con- 
tribute to her growth, it will be an ampler Harvard, not a differ- 
ent Harvard, that will do its part in shaping the unceasing growth 
that we foresee in the great Western region. 

F. W. Taussig, ’T9. 
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A HISTORY OF THE HARVARD LAMPOON. 


“ Waite Professor Norton was lecturing upon the Fine Arts 
in Holden Chapel one day in January, 1876,” writes one of the 
founders, “ Ralph Curtis snapped at me a little three-cornered 
note, ‘Come to Sherwood’s room after lecture. We are to start 
a college Punch.’” The snap of that note has since been heard 
round the College world, and Professor Norton has come to be 
regarded by its editors as the godfather of the Lampoon. 

In Samuel Sherwood’s room in Matthews the founders of the 
paper, Ralph W. Curtis, 76, John T. Wheelwright, ’76, and the 
two Sherwood brothers, were gathered. They decided to publish 
at least one issue of an illustrated comic paper, and perhaps, if 
fortune favored, to continue the work. Accordingly, they elected 
William S. Otis, ’78, business editor, and added Edward S. Mar- 
tin, °77, and Edmund M. Wheelwright, °76, to the staff. The 
work was carried on with utmost secrecy, and finally on February 
10, 1876, the College awoke to find posters on all the trees and 
bulletin boards in the Yard, announcing that “ The Harvard 
Lampoon or Cambridge Charivari, Illustrated, Humorous, ete.,” 
was on sale at Whiton’s cigar store. Success was immediate ; the 
whole edition of 1200 copies was disposed of at twenty-five cents 
apiece, and the continuance of the paper assured. 

Among the names of men who made the Lampoon’s early fame, 
that of Frank G. Attwood is preéminent. In number 3 of vol- 
ume I appeared his first contribution, “‘ Manners and Customs of 
Ye Harvard Studente, No. 1, Ye Memorial Hall; ye Fayre Ladyes 
are to be seen in ye Gallery.” It was a worthy forerunner of the 
artist’s later work. In succeeding volumes the “ Little Tin 
Gods,” by Robert Grant, ’73, and “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” 
by J. T. Wheelwright and Frederic J. Stimson, ’76, attracted 
considerable attention, as well as the cartoons of professors, by J. 
T. Coolidge, ’79, and Samuel Sherwood, ’76. 

If we may judge by the number of Lampoon dinner cards scat- 
tered through a scrap-book of a certain one of the founders, it is 
to be concluded that the paper was prosperous and the work well 
mixed with fun. Professor Norton was the first guest ever enter- 
tained at a Lampoon dinner, and he is said to have assured the 
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editors that their hearts were in the right places, even if their 
drawing was crude and their humor not of the most refined. 

Howbeit, the Lampoon flourished for four years and had won a 
warm place in the hearts of all. But its founders and their asso- 
ciates had graduated from College and were graduating from the 
Professional Schools, and so the future of the paper came into 
question. Several of them seriously considered making the Lam- 
poon a professional paper, and a hint to this effect is given in the 
valedictory editorial of the 1880 Class Day number. 

“For four years the editors of the Lampoon have ground out 
their fortnightly budget of chaff ; little Snodkins has arrayed him- 
self in curious costumes and exhibited his feeble conceit; our 
haughty friend Holworthy has condescended with the other ‘ Tin 
Gods’ to throw a few words of compliment to the charming Miss 
Jacqueminot; Rollo and his Uncle George have kept the lamp of 
virtue burning; the flattering portraits of professors have been 
drawn, and being unappreciated by those who were portrayed have 
been withdrawn from public view. It is to be presumed that while 
these caricatures were coming out, no member of the Faculty could 
sleep well for fear that the most undesirable of his features would 
be magnified for the public amusement. ‘The Manners and Cus- 
toms of ye Harvard Studente ’ have been photographed with such 
faithfulness that the mere turning over the leaves of the Lam- 
poon will mitigate the verdure of a Freshman . . . and now our 
time has come to say Farewell to the College. It may be that 
before long the Lampoon will appear as a hard-visaged jester 
amid the stern affairs of the outer world, but his Cambridge 
course is run.” 

This idea was given up, however, and Lampy lay dormant until 
March 1, 1881. It was not until 1883 that John Mitchell, with 
the assistance of some of the Lampoon’s former editors, started 
Life. 

Thanks to Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, the oldest remaining Lam- 
poon editor in College, — W. W. Kent, ’82, having been elected 
shortly before the first series ended, — permission was obtained 
from the former editors to revive the paper. Associated with him 
were Lewis J. Bridgman, ’81, Curtis Guild, Jr.,’81, Wm. W. Kent, 
’82, Carleton Sprague, 81, Wm. R. Thayer, 81, and Morton S. 
Crehore, 82, as business editor. As a matter of coincidence it is 
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interesting to know that the revival was often discussed in the 
room of Carleton Sprague at 8 Holyoke Street, which has for the 
past three years been the Lampoon sanctum. Thus the paper 
was started again, having a legacy from the former editors, which 
consisted chiefly of good-will, but also of the right to use E. M. 
Wheelwright’s cover design, which had come to be regarded as 
the Lampoon trade-mark. So, as one of the 81 board puts it, 
** Lampy, a youth of delightful jest, had gone down for the third 
time, and had been hauled ashore apparently lifeless). We came 
along, rolled him and worked over him, and brought him back to 
life.” And he has lived perennially young ever since. The Hol- 
worthys of those days are the Claverleys of ours, but our poets 
still sing of Memorial fare and the Cambridge mucker, and they 
have sung for twenty-five years in much the same key of much 
the same life. 

If the Lampoon has changed, it is in methods rather than 
manners. The early editors were chosen by election and without 
competition. As late even as ’86 a former editor writes, “‘ Nobody 
would have dreamt of confessing that he was ‘trying for the 
Lampoon, any more than he would avow that he was trying 
for the Porcellian. Trying and swiping in that primitive stage of 
evolution had not yet been differentiated.” In this respect the 
paper has become much more of a College organization, for all 
positions on the staff are now won by competition. As far as the 
business management is concerned this system is very beneficial, 
for every business editor must have served an apprenticeship. 
Formerly the entire paper was composed by the editors, who met 
in one another’s rooms and were delegated to fill a certain space. 
This sort of inspiration is seldom conducive to spontaneity, espe- 
cially when, as often happened, the number was late and ‘ some- 
thing had to be done.’ Nowadays, the course of the editor is 
purely elective, and usually the candidates supply a third of the 
material. In critical moments the responsibility devolves upon 
the faithful few who form the nucleus of a Lampoon board. 

Of the allegorical characters so familiar to readers of the “ By 
the Way” column, Lampy and the Ibis are the oldest, and held 
converse together as early as 77, before they had become the con- 
firmed punsters that they now are. It was not till the early eigh- 
ties that these dialogues received their present form and title. 
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Still more recently The Slave joined this unique clique, and is 
supposed to have been suggested by a darky, who in turn was 
supposed to take care of the sanctum. The three titles are now 
familiarly applied to the President, the Art Editor, and the Sec- 
retary, respectively, and the degree of Editor is “ conferred under 
the seal of Lampy and the wing of Ibis.” 

The first sanctum the board ever had was “a room in Brattle 
Street with a carpet and a genuinely American stove, but with a 
concession in favor of the French comic papers to broaden the 
mind,” says the chronicler of ’86, ‘This new splendor,” he adds, 
“did not change our homely habits, and Thayer remained the 
workshop and lounging place of unpampered genius.” The next 
sanctum of which the writer is aware was on Mt. Auburn Street 
next to: the church on the corner of Holyoke Street. It is de- 
scribed as being a cold bleak room. ‘“ No tapestries adorned its 
walls, no velvet carpet yielded to the tread. Coal was a luxury to 
be afforded only on beer nights, never-to-be-forgotten occasions, 
which occurred all too seldom.” Still another change was made to 
a room in the basement of Hilton’s Block, now dignified by the 
name of Fairfax Hall. It was a dingy spot, though made mem- 
orable by a reception to Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who had come over 
from England to coach the crew, and, being an editor of London 
Punch, was fittingly made an honorary editor of the Lampoon. 
In 1898 the board moved into their present quarters at 8 Holyoke 
Street, and though it is a cosy old corner, the editors hope that 
another year may find them in a permanent home, under the pro- 
tecting wing of the Harvard Union. In order to insure the con- 
tinuity of the paper a board of trustees, consisting of J. T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, B. W. Palmer, ’88, and R. L. Scaife, 97, were elected 
in the fall of 1900. 

During his nomadie career Lampy’s life has been mellowed by 
many a keg and many a dinner. He has been poor at times, and 
rich at others, sometimes punctual, often tardy. The editors who 
once published six dilatory numbers in the last four weeks of Col- 
lege, probably discovered what was more rare than a day in June! 
Lampy, indeed, is the same happy undergraduate as ever, and 
never hopes to be anything else. His degree is his lengthening 
list of editors, of which he may well be proud. The names of 


Frank G. Attwood, ’78, Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88, Robert Bev- 
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erly Hale, ’91, and of many others, both dead and living, lend’ 


inspiration to the younger men. The Lampoon is the oldest living 
comic paper in America, and the standard it has maintained for 
twenty-five years we are not at all ashamed of. While it is un- 
likely that past editors think the paper quite so good as it was in 
their respective and respected days, the present editors feel that it 
is, and perhaps a little better, and they hope that each succeeding 
staff may of their own think likewise. 


William Bond Wheelwright, ’01. 


EDITORS OF THE HARVARD LAMPOON, 1876-1901. 


In this list (B.) denotes a business editor and (P.) a president; but 
for the earlier years the names of the presidents have not been recorded. 

Ciass. 

1873. Robert Grant, A. L. Ware. 

1875. F. S. Sturgis. 

1876. R. W. Curtis, Samuel Sherwood, F. J. Stimson, E. M. Wheel- 
wright, J. T. Wheelwright. 

1877. Sigourney Butler (B.), J. L. Du Fais, E. S. Martin, A. M. 
Sherwood, Joshua Stetson, Barrett Wendell. 

1878. F. G. Attwood, W. S. Otis (B.). 

1879. J. T. Bowen (B.), J. T. Coolidge (P.), Edward Hale, Francis 
McLennan, F. M. Ware. 

1880. Arthur Hale, Henry Jackson (B.). 

1881. L. J. Bridgman, C. A. Coolidge, Curtis Guild, Samuel Ham- 
mond (B.), Carleton Sprague, R. C. Sturgis (B.), W. R. Thayer. 

1882. G. C. Buell, M. S. Crehore (B.), W. W. Kent (P.), Owen Wis- 
ter, H. G. Woodworth. 

1883. H.G. Chapman, Stanton Day, E. E. Hale, Frederick Nichols 
(P.), L. R. E. Paulin, R. D. Sears (B.). 

1884. W. A. Gardner, John Prentiss, L. E. Sexton, J. A. White (B.). 

1885. C. H. Atkinson (B.), F. H. Briggs, Adams Crocker (B.), Eu- 
gene Lent (B.), E. L. Thayer (P.), S. E. Winslow (B.). 

1886. W. W. Baldwin, F. T. Cooper, Harrison Dike, C. C. Felton, 
W. R. Hearst (B.), L. R. L. Hight, Hammond Lamont, Herbert Lyman, 
S. D. Richardson, T. P. Sanborn (P.), George Santayana. 

1887. A. B. Potter (B.), E. B. Stewart. 

1888. C. N. Cogswell, K. F. Crocker, Grover Flint, R. H. Fuller, 
W. H. Furness, L. McK. Garrison, S. A. Goodhue, H. D. Hale, Lock- 
wood Honoré (P.), G. H. Lent (B.), F. L. H. Noble (P.), B. W. Palmer 
(B.), J. R. Purdon, W. M. Van Heusen, Ervin Wardman. 
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1889. William Atkinson, R. W. Bush (B.), L. E. Frank, F. B. Har- 
low [Law School], Ralph Isham, Oliver Prescott (P.), W. G. Rantoul, 
I. A. Ruland, Thornton Woodbury (B.). 

1890. Edgar Burrage (B.), Wyly Clark (B.), F. J. Cotton, J. P. 
Denison (P.), O. B. Roberts, C. W. Smith (B.), R. D. Ware. 

1891. R. W. Atkinson, E. W. Blake [Law School], R. L. Emerson, 
B. A. Gould, R. B. Hale, C. S. Hopkinson, J. A. Lowell (B.), E. C. 
Moén, A. B. Nichols (P.), F. S. Rogers, Hugh Tallant, P. B. Vallé (B.). 

1892. G. L. Batchelder (B.), M. D. Follansbee, A. M. White (P.). 

1893. S. F. Batchelder, Dexter Blagden (B.), S. M. Brice, H. W. 
Doe, F. C. Lucas, E. L. Manning, W. C. Nichols, J. H. Parker (P.), 
H. C. Southwick, J. A. Wilder. 

1894. R. B. Beals (B.), H. C. Dyer, H. B. Eddy (B.), W. D. Flagg, 
(B.), A. C. Nash. 

1895. Winthrop Ames, W. K. Brice, C. M. Flandrau, P. H. Lom- 
bard (B.), J. J. Mack (P.), Edward Winslow (B.). 

1896. E. F. Champney, F. S. Hoppin, D. M. Hurley (P.), E. G. 
Knoblauch, Walter McKittrick (B.), E. R. Mathews. 

1897. H. W. Howe, A. K. Moe, H. T. Nichols, S. H. Pillsbury (P.), 
S. L. Pitts, R. L. Seaife, Herbert Schurz, J. P. Welsh. 

1898. Frazier Curtis, M. S. Greenough, T. M. Hastings (P.), C. A. 
Hurley (B.), R. F. Maynard, George Noble, G. Von Utassy (B.), F. L. 
Waldo, A. S. Walker, W. H. Wheelock (B.), Howard Wood (B.). 

1899. L. T. Baker (B.), R. P. Bellows, J. F. Brice (P.), J. E. Brooks 
(B.), W. P. J. Dinsmoor (B.), H. C. Haseltine, J. B. Holden, H. P. 
Huntress, Pliny Jewell, C. H. L. Johnston, J. A. Macy, C. M. Whit- 
man (B.). 

1900. J. D: Barney, B. F. Bell, C. M. Bill, L. B. Brown (B.), J. G. 
Cole, E. L. Dudley (P.), Robert Edwards, A. N. Fuller, A. M. Good- 
ridge (B.), A. F. Gotthold, R. S. Holland, H. S. Howard, L. C. Led- 
yard (B.). 

1901. H. B. Clark (B.), R. H. Dana, F. R. Du Bois, A. H. Gilbert, 
R. H. Greely, Frederick McLaughlin (B.), H. W. Palmer, Eugene 
Pettus (B.), H. L. Shattuck (B.), W. B. Wheelwright (P.). 

1902. H. M. Ayres, A. T. Baker (B.), Paul Bartlett, G. O. Carpen- 
ter (B.), J. A. Dix, A. S. Dixey, H. W. Eliot, H. M. Gittings, R. W. 
Goelet (B.). 

1903. Hartwell Bishop, E. F. Dubois (B.), N. C. Foot (B.), F. G. 
Hall, F. B. Hoffman, D. D. L. McGrew. 
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COLLEGE WORK AND THE A. B. IN THREE YEARS. 


Ir is a matter of common remark, and occasional complaint, that the 
public takes far more interest in the distinguished athletes of a college 
than in the distinguished scholars. The philosophy of this preference is 
not very profound, but one aspect of it is frequently overlooked. Every 
one likes to see contest, and the career of the athlete is nothing if not 
competitive. Every spectator likes the contest to be of a decisive char- 
acter, and the outcome of physical contest is usually visible to every eye. 
But this is not all. Every one likes to see the best thing of its kind, and 
the college athlete is the best athlete that a gentleman can well be. The 
analogous statement concerning even the highest undergraduate scholar 
cannot be made. Ten years later this scholar, reviewing the best pro- 
duct of his college intellectual labor, will find it crude, if not worse. 
For ten, twenty, who shall say for how many, years after he leaves 
college his mental powers may grow and ripen, his judgments become 
sounder, his authority greater. The best undergraduate scholar is still 
a green fruit, a mere promise or hope of something really significant by 
and by. But the athlete who has reached the height of his undergradu- 
ate career will never be stronger, never swifter, never surer of hand and 
foot and eye, never more daring than he is to-day. The culmination 
and close of his youth is a glorious physical epoch, in which he lives 
over again the youth of the race, the Homeric age, a time of primitive 
heroism, of hand to hand contest, of shouting and rolling in the dirt. 
Let the athlete have his day, — Class-Day. 

For all who have any share in directing the course of Harvard Col- 
lege, the question, how much does the average undergraduate work, has 
a special interest at present, in view of the gradual change now in pro- 
gress toward the reduction of the ordinary time of residence here to 
three years. In each succeeding class the number of men who complete 
or nearly complete in three years the tale of courses of study required 
for the A. B. degree is larger than before. From this fact the inference 
is apparently sometimes drawn that it is feasible for the undergraduate 
body as a whole to change from a four-year course to a three-year course 
without reduction of the sum total of work accomplished in eollege by 
the average student, thus effecting a clear saving of one year. In con- 
sidering the practicability and even the desirability of such a change it 
is well to get what definite information we can in regard to the amount 
of work now done by the undergraduate. 

For many years the conventional, or nominal, Faculty measure of the 
work of one full course of study has been nine hours a week, including 
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class-room hours, for the student. It does not appear, however, that this 
standard was ever based on any careful or general inquiry as to the 
facts. It grew up, nobody knows how, and, of late years at least, nobody 
has had much confidence in it; yet no serious attempt, previous to the 
one now to be described, has apparently ever been made to get at the 
real state of the ease. 

Indeed, the inquiry presents certain difficulties, and the result must be 
subject to some doubt. The simplest procedure would be to get from 
every student in college the facts concerning himself, and then take the 
average time indicated by such data. But a great many would be un- 
willing or unable to give the information desired, especially, perhaps, 
students of low standing in scholarship, so that the returns would not, 
after all, be complete or truly representative. On the other hand, a com- 
paratively small number of answers from well selected representatives of 
the undergraduate body should give a fair approximation to the result 
desired. It therefore seemed best to limit the inquiry to about fifty 
students in each college class, no one of whom should in scholarly rank 
stand at the top or at the bottom of his class list, but all of whom should 
be, let us say, in the middle third. 

The selection from each class of the desired number of representatives, 
in accordance with the condition just stated, was a somewhat trouble- 
some labor. The details of the operation have been put into print for 
the satisfaction of my colleagues; but they are not well suited to the 
taste or habits of the general reader, who will, I fancy, cheerfully take 
for granted the soundness of this part of my work if I will but spare 
him the proof. To each of the students selected was addressed last July 
a cireular, the character of which is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 


ing extracts : — 


“ This circular is issued, in a purely unofficial way, with the hope of collect- 
ing such information in regard to this matter [the work of the average student ] 
as is needed for an estimate worthy of some degree of general confidence. You 
are asked to contribute to this end by filling out the blank form given below, 
for your own case in the year 1899-1900. Such accuracy in your estimates is 
hoped for as you may be able to attain by, let us say, half an hour of consid- 
eration. 

“No report of the individual answers which may be received will be pub- 
lished, nor will any record be made which will affect the standing of individ- 
uals with any College Board or Committee. 

“ Number of courses! passed in the year 1899-1900. 

“1. Total number of hours spent during the year (counted as thirty weeks 


‘1 Half courses to be counted as half courses. For example, 3 full courses and 3 
half courses should be reported as 4} courses.”’ 
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exclusive of examination periods) in the formal exercises of these courses, 
including lectures, recitations, laboratory work, etc. 

“2. Total number of hours spent during the year in work on these courses 
outside the class-room, in reading, writing theses, solving problems, working up 
the results of laboratory exercises, special preparation for examinations, ete. 

“3. Total number of hours spent during the year in the written examina- 
tions of these courses.” 


About one half of those to whom the circular was addressed replied, 
giving the information called for. Some replied declaring themselves 
unable to answer the questions in such a way as to deserve “general 
confidence.” Indeed, many of those who gave full numerical replies 
expressed themselves as very doubtful in regard to the numbers put 
down under heading (2). The general tone of all comments was such as 
to give me the impression that the task of making out the answers was 
undertaken in good faith and with rather more care for accuracy than 
had been expected. A summary of the replies’ follows : — 


No. of 
courses. Hours (1). Hours (2). Hours (3). 
20 Seniorsreport .... . 815 11,536 10,878 o71 
29 Juniors report . .. . . 145. 16,249 16,252 981 
20 Sophomores report. . . . 103. 10,260 10,196 757 
24 Freshmen report ... . 124. 12,755 18,270 948 
From these numbers we get the following : — 
No. of 
courses. Hours (1). Hours (2). Hours (3). Total hours. 
Average Senior .. . . . 4.08 567 544 29 1140 
gs Junior . .. - 5.00 560 559 34 1153 
Sophomore. . . 5.15 513 510 38 1061 
Freshman . . . 5.17 531 761 40 1332 
undergraduate . 4.85 543 594 39 1172 
i course taken . . 112 122 7.2 241 


The circular suggests 30 weeks, exclusive of the examination periods, 
as the basis of calculation in answering (1). It seems reasonable to add 
4 weeks for the examination periods, thus making the working year 34 
weeks. Dividing 1172, the average total number of hours per year, by 
34, we get 34.5 as the average number of hours per week. Dividing 
241, the average total number of hours per course, by 34, we get 7.1 as 
the number of hours per course per week. 

The range of individual estimates of total hours was very wide. For 
example, one Senior reported 2303 hours and another 577 hours, each 
for four courses. It may be thought, and indeed it has been urged, that, 

1 In a few cases I have ventured to amend the replies. For example, one 
student reported 14 as the number of hours in class. I assumed this to mean 
14 hours per week, and multiplied it by 30. 
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in view of this great variation of individuals, the total number of replies, 
93, is too few to afford a satisfactory basis of averages. That there is 
some force in this criticism I shall not deny, but on the whole, after a 
careful examination of the evidence, I am of the opinion that the final 
results are substantially correct. It is doubtful whether the results for 
the separate classes are sufficiently accurate to give much importance to 
their indication that the average Sophomore is less studious than the 
average member of any other class ; but they testify so emphatically to 
especial diligence on the part of Freshmen that I think this evidence 
must mean something. 

The figures go far to show, at least, that the Harvard undergraduate 
is not the arrant idler he is sometimes supposed to be. On the other 
hand, they cannot be said to lend much support to the belief that he is 
more studious than his predecessor of twenty-five years ago. If nine 
hours a week per course was then a fair estimate of average diligence, 
which is very doubtful, it would even appear that some relaxation of 
effort has occurred within the last generation ; for although the average 
number of courses carried by the student per year was perhaps less then 
than it is now, it was not very much less. The fact seems to be that the 
undergraduate studies about as much now as the undergraduate of his 
father’s time studied. The elective system has stimulated many students 
to harder as well as better work than they would have done under a sys- 
tem of prescription ; but under an elective system some elect to shirk. 

If 35 hours per week be taken as the working time of the present 
average undergraduate, it is evidently physically possible for this time 
to be greatly increased. It would perhaps be possible for the average 
student to work # times 35 hours, that is 47 hours, per week, and so 
complete in three years all the study that he now does in four years, 
without suffering injury in the ordinary sense of the word. But has the 
average undergraduate ever lived up to, will he ever live up to, such a 
standard of diligence as this would imply ? I doubt it. It is true that 
the tendency to take a large number of courses of study each year ap- 
pears to be growing in Harvard College, and it is quite possible that in 
a decade or two this process would lead gradually and without shock to 
the result of the ordinary student completing in three years as many 
courses of study as he is now required to offer for the A. B. degree. 
But is there any assurance that the same number of courses would mean 
the same amount of work? I can see none. Even if the instructors 
remained the same and the titles of the courses the same, the change in 
the demands made upon the student by these courses might be very con- 
siderable. The instructor must continually vary his examinations and 
in so doing he is extremely likely to change his standard. Every exam- 
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ination is an experiment which the instructor tries on his class, not know- 
ing what the result will be. If everybody answers his questions, which 
rarely happens, he says, ‘ This was too easy.” If the showing is very 
bad indeed, which is often the case, he says, “I expected too much; I 
must ask less the next time.”” And so the standard of work in a course 
is, in great measure, set by the students themselves. Moreover, if there 
be a stiff-necked instructor who insists on being the too prevailing mem- 
ber of the partnership, it is generally easy to avoid him. There are very 
few indispensable courses in the catalogue. 

The boy does not go to college merely to study. To do so would be 
contrary to the traditions of the institution, contrary to the expectation 
and even to the desire of his elders. The proportions in which he 
divides his time between his studies and his other occupations are deter- 
mined by many and diverse influences. What reason is there for think- 
ing that these proportions would be very different in a three-year course 
from those which have prevailed in a four-year course? The student 
who now attempts to finisk his college work in three years is prepared to 
sacrifice other interests to this main purpose. But this is not true, and 
perhaps never will be true of the average undergraduate. Put the whole 
college on the three-year basis, and the ordinary student will say, “ Only 
three years for college study and only three years for the other side of 
college life. I must not wholly neglect either.” 

But if the whole Faculty of Arts and Sciences were to resolve that 
the student must work harder, that he must do as much work in three 
years as he now does in four years, each instructor taking it upon him- 
self to effect the revolution so far as in him lay, could not the end be 
attained ? Would not the distractions which now beset and sometimes 
betray the student be subordinated, greatly to his advantage? No; the 
Faculty would not undertake such a thing, and could not carry it out if it 
did undertake it. The members of the Faculty do what they can for 
the students and for the College, each in his own way. but for them to 
bring about by pressure such a change of student habit as we are now 
discussing would be to change first their own habits and their own con- 
victions as to the proper relations of teachers and students in college. 
A new Faculty, chosen for the purpose, might do the thing. 

What is college for? Why is it that the public has a warmer feeling 
for colleges than for schools of law or medicine or technology ? To an- 
swer one of these questions is to answer the other. College is a place 
for high aims, high opportunities, and high spirits. It is a place for 
work, but also for freedom, for association, for good-fellowship. Songs 
do not originate in professional schools. Coming between the long drill 
of school and the long warfare of professional life, college is peculiarly 
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the place for elasticity of mind, for election, for the growth of purpose. 
The college student, while learning to work intelligently and vigorously, 
should have no more work put upon him than he can carry without a 
prevailing sense of strain or hurry. 

But why recite so many undisputed things? Because I find myself, 
and perhaps my colleagues, more or less in trouble between the demand 
for a practicable three-year course and a real or fancied public opinion 
forbidding the lessening of the scholarly significance of the Harvard 
A. B. 

With regard to the three-year practice there are several imaginable 
courses of action, every one of which would probably find some advocates 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 1st, to restrict the practice even 
more than it is now restricted; 2d, to let things drift as they are now 
drifting ; 3d, to abolish the condition that, in order to graduate at the 
end of three years, the student must attain a higher grade than is re- 
quired for graduation at the end of four years ; 4th, to reduce slightly the 
number of courses required for the A. B., so as to facilitate taking this 
degree in three years, though still fostering the four-year practice; 5th, 
to make and put into operation a three-year plan which shall be satis- 
factory in itself, leaving those who may be unwilling or unable to com- 
plete the prescribed amount of work in three years to do it in a longer 
time. 

The first plan will not be taken. Men who resolutely oppose the three- 
year proposition in its general form silently assent to small changes in 
the direction of that proposition. Even the second plan would be likely 
to merge gradually into the third, which seems to me the most conserva- 
tive outcome that is to be expected from the next few years. The pre- 
sent practice, of refusing the degree at the end of the third year to those 
who are not able to take it cwm laude at that time, is no doubt intended 
to discourage students of mediocre scholarship from attempting to com- 
plete their college work in three years, but in every class a considerable 
number of such men make the attempt and succeed. In such cases the 
Faculty withholds the degree for a year, grants leave of absence for this 
year, and at the end of that time gives the degree without a stroke of 
additional work from the student. This practice, though possibly a 
salutary one, seems to border on the absurd, and the Faculty is not 
likely to continue it indefinitely. 

The fourth plan would leave too much work for the ordinary man 
to do well in three years, and hardly enough to occupy him to the best 
advantage for four years. It may be proposed as a transition device ; 
but if we are really going over as a whole to the three-year basis, why 
go quickly, and thus cut short the acknowledged evils of the transi- 
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tion state? And if we are to remain as a whole on the four-year basis, 
why make a change to the injury of that basis? The answer to these 
questions may be, that we are not yet in a position to tell with cer- 
tainty which practice, the four-year one or the three-year one, will pre- 
vail or ought to prevail. But if we are in this state of doubt, will not 
the third plan proposed above resolve this doubt nearly as well as the 
fourth plan, and with far less agitation and risk ? 

It seems to me that the choice should lie between the third plan and 
the fifth. The former of these alternatives could probably be taken by 
the Faculty without action by the Boards, for it would make no formal 
change in the requirements for the degree. If it should lead to little 
increase, or no inerease, in the number of students attempting to shorten 
their college residence, it would do little or no harm. If it should lead 
to a great increase in the number of such students, it would, if long 
continued, do serious harm through overcrowding of studies and conse- 
quent degeneration of scholarly standards; but doubtless before this 
evil had gone very far the demand for a rational three-year course would 
have become so apparent as to be irresistible. The policy of this plan 
is therefore a “safe” one. It waits for pressure, for a vis a tergo. 
Such has never been the method of President Eliot. The other alterna- 
tive is a policy of leadership, “for better or for worse.” To perceive a 
true sign before it is unmistakable, to discover a public need before it 
becomes a publie demand, to act vigorously in the strength of a faith 
which can be visibly justified only by distant results, this is better than 
any policy of mere safety. This is the course which the most zealous 
advocates of the three-year plan believe themselves to be following. I 
shall not here and now attempt to discover whether they are right. 

The object of this paper is to lay before the Harvard public certain 
quasi facts, the best attainable, in regard to the work of the average 
undergraduate, and to plead for such a state of the public mind as will, 
if it seems best to go to a three-year basis, enable the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences to make the change in the best way, with frank recognition 
of the fact that student nature and student habits will be much the same 
after that change as now; that a generally established three-year course 
will compass little, if any, more than the first three years of a four-year 
course; and that any attempt to obscure or alter this latter fact by 
requiring a large number of courses of study would be bad for the stu- 
dents, bad for the teachers, and bad for the reputation of the College. 
Bad for the students, because it would require them to divide their 
attention between too many subjects at one time, and because it would 
make them spend a larger proportion of their time in the class-room, 
thus diminishing the proportion of time given to self-sustained work in 
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their own rooms. Bad for the teachers, because it would make unne- 
cessarily great the killing labor of marking blue books. Bad for the 
reputation of the College, because it would set up a pretension that the 
Harvard A. B. had not been lowered by the change to a three-year 
practice, a pretension which neither the men of other colleges nor the 
public at large would be likely to admit. 

Edwin H. Hall. 





HOW TO IMPROVE INTER-COLLEGIATE DEBATING. 


Tue President of the University Debating Club told me the other day 
that, as a result of the recent Yale debate, the treasurer of the club had 
in his hands rather more than $500 above all outstanding indebtedness. 
I could not but contrast this showing with the days of penury of the old 
debating clubs: when Sanders Theatre could be filled only with diffi- 
culty, no fee being charged, and when, later, the efforts to educate people 
to pay twenty-five cents for seats met with so little appreciation. Now 
I believe seats sell for fifty cents, and that at the last debate several hun- 
dred admission tickets beyond the capacity of the theatre were disposed 
of. From a pecuniary point of view the Harvard-Yale Debate has be- 
come a satisfactory institution. . 

But I wonder whether what may be called the artistic side of the 
debates has developed apace with this seeming increase in public interest. 
Frankly, I suspect it has not. I know it is common after a debate to 
hear one’s friends say that it was the very best they had ever happened 
to have heard; but I have supposed these remarks were never the result 
of much reflection, that the perspective was a trifle blurred by the im- 
pression of the moment. At all events, I have seriously doubted whether 
the character of the debates has (aside, perhaps, from a little greater 
spontaneity in rebuttal) greatly improved in the last half dozen years ; 
whether they are not now much what they used to be, performances in 
themselves not very interesting or very instructive. 

However, lest this seem a bit harsh, let me add at once a word in 
qualification: that the criticism, admitting its truth, is neither complete 
nor particularly vital. The purpose of the debates, I suppose, is not, in 
the first place, to furnish amusement or edification, but it is to provide a 
number of well-chosen young men with an opportunity to speak in pub- 
lic on an oceasion of some academic importance. The primary object, 
then, is training, training for the bar, for the pulpit, for public life ; and 
this object the debates serve uncommonly well — better, in fact, than any 
other method that any one has yet devised. The sense of responsibility, 
the sharpening of wits, the power of logical analysis, these and many 
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other qualities of incalculable service in a court or before a popular 
audience are abundantly exercised. Judged simply as training, there 
ean be no two minds as to the usefulness of the debates; they are in- 
valuable. 

But then there is another point from which they may be viewed, one 
which I have already indicated as not of first-rate importance, but one 
of enough importance surely to bear a word of serious comment; and 
this is their appeal as an intellectual performance, as a mode of present- 
ing ideas. And it is here, it seems to me, that the criticism ventured 
above is not without some meaning. Occasionally those who insist that 
athletics are an over-emphasized part of college life point a moral in the 
fact that while a thousand persons may attend a debate, tens of thou- 
sands go to a football game. The discrepancy is to be explained easily 
enough, for, to borrow from the vocabulary of the undergraduate, one is 
a “good show” and the other is not; one presents a definite, a well- 
organized, a complete impression, the other from any scholarly stand- 
point is amateurish and wholly ineffective. Of course the reply will be 
made that this also is quite explicable ; for football is something one 
does infinitely better at twenty than ever afterward, but with a political 
argument just the reverse is true. Important as the answer is, before it 
be accepted implicitly two facts at least should be brought into mind. 
The first is that the speaking in Sanders Theatre, at any rate that of the 
admirable, I mean, judged by any 





Harvard men, is always admirable, 
standard you please to make use of. The average is much above that of 
the speakers one ordinarly hears on a public platform. The second fact 
is that the debaters usually have a very thorough knowledge of their 
subject ; not, to be sure, the knowledge of specialists, but just as dis- 
tinctly not a superficial, everyday learning. It is fairly complete, well 
analyzed, and laboriously catalogued ; and it is to a certain extent drawn 
from original sources. To make the same sort of comparison I made 
before, it is a better knowledge than that usually displayed by men who 
talk about the same questions in political campaigns, or in Congress. 
The question may, therefore, very properly be raised whether there is 
not some reason, beyond the inevitable immaturity of the speakers, for the 
elementary character of the debates, some defect, perhaps, in the methods 
employed, which may be responsible ; and for my part I think there is. 
In any reasonably complete argument there are, I suppose, two processes : 
a narrowing of the question to the issues, and a discussion of these issues. 
The first is a preliminary step; a consideration of all that touches the 
argument, a cutting away of what is irrelevant, and a determination of 
the precise points on which the whole question may be said to rest. The 
second is the proof or the disproof of these points. Now the fundamental 
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fault in college debates, as I think any one who has taken the pains to 
observe will agree, is the failure to go through these processes. Each 
side enters the contest with a conjecture only as to its opponent’s conten- 
tions; the case develops by driblets, and it is at the end, if at all, that 
the real issues are framed ; when it is too late for an adequate discussion. 
The result is that an audience always feels that the sides have not come 
together, that there has been a great deal of talk upon irrelevant matters, 
that there has been little talk about essentials, and that the whole debate 
was exceedingly unprofitable. 

Some such impression as this —an impression which can be strength- 
ened by recurring to nearly any debate — led the writer a short time ago 
to suggest that it would be a wise plan to have the opposing sides submit 
briefs to each other before a debate. If this were done the speakers 
would go onto the platform with at least a slight notion of what was at 
issue between them, and this issue they could discuss with a degree of 
thoroughness. Much less time need then be spent in quibbling over the 
meaning of the question and the value of authorities; and the charge 
that each side pursued its way unheedful of the other would hardly be 
possible. The only serious objection that I have heard to this sugges- 
tion is that it would destroy the element of “surprise” in debates. But 
to this in turn two replies may be made: first, that surprise is not a 
necessary part of the training; and next that it need not be destroyed. 
The briefs might well be so limited as to length that the precise manner 
in which and the time at which any argument would be presented would 
be left to conjecture. But supposing that this were a desirable quality 
and that it would be to some extent lost, still it is a grave question 
whether so much of the value of the debates as training may not well be 
sacrificed in order to insure a more thorough and scholarly discussion. 
With the change suggested, I may add, I should be glad to see the main 
speeches in the debates lengthened to fifteen minutes, and one of the 


rebuttal speeches cut out entirely. 
R. C. Ringwalt, 95. 





HARVARD’S OPPORTUNITY IN MEDICINE.' 


I HAVE now been connected with the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity for eight years; and it may be permitted me to give some retro- 
spect of those years, to briefly review what has been done, and as briefly 
to speak of the future. I can speak of the progress which has been 
made in pathology with perfect propriety, for it has been due to a num- 
ber of circumstances with which I had but little todo. The important 

1 Address before the Harvard Medical Alumni Association, June 26, 1900. 
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position which pathology mow holds in medicine is due primarily to the 
recognition of the importance of the knowledge of the causes of disease. 
It is felt that the knowledge which is gained from the study of patholo- 
gical processes, their causes, the character of the lesion, is of immediate 
importance in the treatment of disease. The early recognition of the 
character of an infection influences the treatment, and may make a dif- 
ference between life and death for the patient. It is the recognition of 
this, which may be called the practical side of pathology, which has led 
to the creation of laboratories in connection with our hospitals. In these 
laboratories all the appliances and facilities for work are found; and 
they are immediately directed by men for whose services the hospital 
pays, and regards the money as well spent. 

Boston was almost the first city in the country to recognize the impor- 
tant part which the laboratory plays in furthering the work of the hos- 
pital, and the laboratories in connection with her great hospitals are 
models for other cities to imitate. These laboratories are so well known 
that inquiries concerning their organization come from all parts of this 
and from other countries, and the number of medical visitors leads us 
sometimes to wish that their importance was not so generally recognized. 

Not only do the laboratories serve the important practical end of di- 
rectly assisting in the treatment of the sick, but they serve an equally 
important end in contributing to the advance of knowledge by original 
research, and to the extension of knowledge by teaching. It is necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the laboratory that research work and teaching 
should be prominent; for no man can preserve his intellectual vigor, and 
spend all his time in making the routine examinations required by the 
clinic. It is well that he should have done such work and that he con- 
tinue to do a certain amount of it, but even the routine work will not be 
so satisfactory if his faculties of observation and deduction are not con- 
tinually sharpened by research. The laboratory must also serve to stimu- 
late research in the hospital, for investigation and teaching are just as 
necessary in the wards of the hospital as in the laboratory. There 
should be perfect unity between the wards and the laboratory. Each 
should further and assist the work of the other. 

Under the present conditions the laboratories in the hospitals are 
connected through the men in them with the laboratory at the Medical 
School, and an important part of the teaching of pathology is carried on 
in the hospital laboratories. It is best for the laboratories and the School 
that this should be the case. Through their connection with the Medical 
School the men in the laboratories are brought in contact with men in 
other departments and following other lines of investigation, and the intro- 
duction of students into the hospital laboratories widens their influence. 
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It has been the aim of the department of pathology to have perfect 
accord between the hospital laboratories and the pathological laboratory 
at the School. A most important function of the School laboratory must 
be the teaching of ‘undergraduates, for the large spaces required for class 
teaching are found there. The School laboratory also serves an impor- 
tant place in connecting pathology with physiology, anatomy, and bacte- 
riology, standing in much the same relation to these branches as the hos- 
pital laboratories to clinical medicine. Research is, of course, carried on 
in the laboratory of the School. 

A great change has been effected in teaching pathology to undergradu- 
ates. This consists primarily in concentrating the instruction in pathology 
and the allied subject of bacteriology. The entire time of the student in 
the first half of the second year is given to these subjects. The instruc- 
tion at the same time has been made much more practical, much less 
time being devoted to lectures and more to laboratory work and demon- 
strations to small classes. A printed syllabus giving a concise account 
of the various processes studied has, to a great extent, taken the place of 
lectures. The belief has gradually become very strong with me that 
students learn but little from being told. They must, above all, learn to 
see clearly and to interpret clearly what they see. It is the power of 
being able to do this which we wish to give our students. In accordance 
with this idea, even instruction has been cut down. It was formerly 
considered that an ideal state of instruction would be reached when one 
instructor would have not more than ten students who could always turn 
to him for any question and have him always at their side for help. In 
the laboratories I frequently left 75 men for an hour or two without any 
instruction save the syllabus and the specimens they were studying, and 
have seen no lack of either industry or interest. For certain sorts of 
instruction very small classes are the best; and for this purpose the entire 
class is divided into groups of ten, which groups go separately to autopsies 
at the hospital and to demonstrations which are given in separate rooms. 
The result of one year’s experience in this mode of teaching has been 
most gratifying, and has fully justified the experiment. Men have been 
thrown on their own resources. They have felt that what they acquired 
was by their own efforts. The work has been made more interesting, 
and there has been much closer sympathy between student and teacher. 
The results of the examination have also shown the efficiency of the plan. 
The percentage of rejections in pathology since I have been at the School 
has previously been from 20 to 33 per cent. This year, with a much 
more difficult examination and one more varied in its character, but five 
out of a class of 154 were rejected. Iam also sure that the men have 
got more out of the subject than any class in pathology ever did before. 
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With the view of enabling the student to continue his interest in pathology 
and to overcome a serious defect necessarily connected with the short 
course, weekly demonstrations in gross pathology will be given at the 
hospitals during the time of the year when the coursais not given at the 
Medical School, and which can be attended by students from all classes. 

I should not omit to speak of a most important aspect of the teaching. 
In order that the student may understand the vital connection between 
pathology and the clinic, courses are given in surgical pathology and in 
neuro-pathology. These courses are optional, but they have been so well 
given that they are attended by practically the entire class. In these 
courses the student studies his pathology in direct connection with the 
vital phenomena of disease. A part of the course in the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, as given by Dr. Fitz, is very similar to these 
courses. 

When we look toward the future, it seems to me that there are several 
well-defined ways in which we must advance. The increase of our know- 
ledge, and with that the opening of new paths of research, has become 
so vast that no one man can master all that pertains to any of the great 
subjects in medicine. It would be impossible for any one even to con- 
trol the literature in pathology, to know what is being done in all sub- 
jects pertaining to this. At the same time the closer union which exists 
between pathology and clinical medicine and surgery has opened paths 
of research which perhaps are better approached from the clinical side. 
This has been recognized in Harvard by the creation of the surgical 
laboratory, in which questions more immediately connected with surgery 
will be studied. The same thing is eminently true of certain branches of 
internal medicine, especially neurology. So great has been the recent 
advance of our knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of 
the nervous system that it is impossible that the questions in connection 
with it can be adequately treated from the side of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology alone. Moreover, in no department of medicine are these 
so intimately connected with one another and with the clinic. Our 
knowledge of the nerve tracts in the brain and cord has been gained by 
a study of embryonic development and by the pathological degenerations 
which take place. The physiology also of the nervous system has re- 
ceived its most important aid from a study of the effect of degeneration 
or injury of certain parts. We hope to see a department of neurology 
with a laboratory, in which all questions connected with the nervous sys- 
tem can be studied from an anatomical, physiological, pathological, and 
clinical point of view. A neurological clinic with a small but well-selected 
number of cases, must form an important part of such a department. 
Only a small part of the energies of the department should be expended 
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in teaching. Its real work should be directed to an increase of know- 
ledge by research. 

While, undoubtedly, progress in teaching has been made, it must be 
confessed that progress in other directions is a little disappointing. The 
work which we accomplish is not commensurate with our opportunities. 
The Medical School should be one of the crowning glories of the Uni- 
versity. We should add to its lustre, but we are living in its light. We 
have not done, we are not doing our share in advancing knowledge, and 
that, too, with the fullest opportunities before us. One of the reasons that 
the Medical School has not advanced with the University is that we are 
still, in a great measure, under the influence of the grammar-school idea 
of education! very much in the condition that the American college was 
in the old days when a fixed college course was supposed to cover the 
entire field of what could be known. We have endeavored in the same 
way to teach to the student the medical art, — if not to give him all that 
was known, certainly to give him the most that could be useful to him. 
We have scarcely realized how broad medicine has become. The Medi- 
eal School must not only be a real part of the University and imbued 
with the University spirit, but in the number of its departments and in 
the development of which each is capable, is almost a university in itself. 
Teaching must certainly be regarded as one of the chief functions of 
a university, and there has been a gradual evolution, a change for the 
better in methods of instruction in all departments; but the progress in 
this direction has been much slower in medical than in other depart- 
ments of the University. Harvard probably owes her preéminence 
among other educational institutions more to the introduction and the 
wide extension of the elective system than to any other factor, and this 
has been gradually extended to the Medical School. In the elective 
system we recognize that certain studies are essential. In these essential 
studies again there is a choice. On certain of them a great deal of stress 
should be laid, and a corresponding amount of time should be devoted 
to them. Outside of these a certain amount of choice is given the 
student. He can take certain special courses, the importance of which is 
estimated by the amount of time given to them; and on this the time 
devoted to examination is reckoned, which time counts in the total num- 
ber of hours devoted to examination. Opportunity should be given the 
student to choose the kind of instruction which will most appeal to him 
and under which he will make the greatest progress. He should have 
the same subject presented to him in a great many different ways. We 
should remember that we are not teaching boys of the grammar-school 
age, but intelligent men from 22 to 27 years, who know, as a rule, under 
what kind of instruction they will make the most progress, much better 
than we do. 
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In order to give this greater amount of freedom to the student, the 
first thing would be a better organization of the various departments in 
the Medical School. The number of departments could be greatly re- 
stricted, and the various specialties included under the head of either 
medicine or surgery. Under the present system which prevails in almost 
every American medical school the scheme of instruction in every depart- 
ment is fixed. There are so many hours devoted to lectures, so many to 
laboratory work, so many to the clinic ; and these hours are so arranged 
that the various sorts of instruction will not occupy the same hours, and 
will interfere least with the office hours of the instructor. The head of 
the department determines everything, —the amount and character of 
the instruction and the manner in which it is given. He also chooses 
the men who are to give the instruction, and it cannot be otherwise but 
that he chooses men who are in sympathy with him and believe in his 
methods. In the first place, this does not give sufficient freedom to the 
student, enabling him to develop in the way which is best suited to him ; 
but it equally restricts the instructor and interferes with his development. 
Both the instructor and student are in a narrow way, and must walk 
between the high walls on either side. The instructor knows that the 
head of the department obtained his present position by following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor ; and the instructor’s best prospect for suc- 
cess is by continuing in the same direction, and assisting the chief in 
carrying out his policy. The power of the head of the department, the 
one man, is almost absolute. He is only controlled by the faculty as a 
whole, and in most cases they are interested in continuing the system. 
One might compare such a system with the organization of a great depart- 
ment store or army, where it is the only system which will work ; but the 
conditions in educational work are different. In the department store or 
army it is easy to determine what constitutes success, and the chief pays 
the penalty of failure. But how can that be determined in educational 
work ? If we judged the work of an honest man by our own views of 
the importance and truth of his work, it would often interfere with the 
accomplishment of every reform. In the University the reasons for the 
dismissal of a man from his position should be very few. 

The organization of the department could be very simple. It should 
have an official head chosen by the department, who should represent it ; 
but all measures affecting the department should come from the depart- 
ment as a whole. The department should include all those connected 
with it. Within the department every individual should be absolutely 
free to teach what he chooses, how he chooses, and when he chooses. The 
value of the instruction which is offered will be judged by the men who 
are most interested and the only men who are capable of passing the pro- 
per judgment upon it, the students. 
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Every facility for instruction, and for the particular sort of instruction 
which a man wishes to give, should be granted. The more varied the 
instruction, the better ; for certain ways of presenting the subject will 
appeal to some men, other ways to other men. Some men would feel that 
they could best lecture upon a subject. Give them a room, and let them 
lecture. Others might prefer to give their instruction to small classes by 
questions and explanatory answers, some by laboratory work, some by 
clinics. A man might consider himself especially gifted in the use of 
drugs, and capable of demonstrating their efficiency in disease. He could 
teach from this point of view. Each man should receive the reward of 
his work, and in this way come into competition with his fellow-instruc- 
tors. He should receive all the money which the students pay for instruc- 
tion less a certain amount, which goes to the university ; his pay will be 
according to the value of the instruction he gives, and this will be deter- 
mined by the body of men most capable of judging. This leaves it per- 
fectly free for every man to develop how he will, to the greatest extent 
he will, and as early as he will. The latter is most important, for it 
secures the services of men at the age when they are at their best. There 
will be sufficient reward to stimulate every man to do his best ; for there 
is not only the pecuniary reward which comes from successful teaching, 
but the reward which comes from wide reputation. His reward does not 
depend upon any fortuitous circumstances, but upon what he does; and 
he will seek to add to his reputation by original work. Admission into 
such a department should be absolutely free, the only condition being that 
a man should show proof of the earnestness of his purpose and his ability. 
The only way he can show this is by the work he has done; and this 
would further increase original investigation, and further the realization 
of the university ideal. A man’s ability to teach cannot be determined 
beforehand : only competition with others will determine that. The 
department would probably include men who were not good instructors 
in the narrow sense, but who are good investigators themselves, and capa- 
ble of directing investigation. Every investigator is really a teacher of 
high quality, for the influence exerted by the honest work of a man is 
often of more value than any direct instruction he could give. The char- 
acter of the instruction which each man gives would to a large extent be 
determined by the facilities for instruction which he possesses. A man 
with a hospital position would probably give clinical instruction, but there 
is a great deal of instruction in both medicine and surgery which is not 
immediately dependent upon the use of clinical material. There could be 
courses, for instance, in the special pathology of the organs working 
back to the clinical features from the point of view of the lesions, instead 
of the other way. Such a system would also enable a medical school to 
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draw into its teaching force men from adjacent cities who have good 
opportunities to teach. Students from such cities would probably find it 
to their advantage to take certain branches of instruction there. The 
student should be allowed to take up a subject when he chooses and spend 
as much time upon it as he chooses. It would be better to strongly advise 
students to complete certain branches before entering the clinical studies, 
and the student would soon find that it was to his advantage to do so ; 
but in ordinary life there is no restriction to a man’s beginning his dinner 
with a cigar and following with coffee and pie, yet few choose this method. 
In such a system the examinations are of the greatest importance. The 
character of the examination should be determined not by one man, but 
by a committee of the department. It should be made as thorough as 
possible and as practical as possible. A man should be required to show 
not what he has memorized, but what he can do. The examination should 
do away absolutely with the time and brain consuming practice of cram- 
ming, and should be a real test of a man’s ability. 

Examinations on a subject could be held much oftener than they are, 
probably four times in the course of the year instead of once; and a man 
could present himself for examination in a subject when he is ready. 
When the requirements had all been fulfilled, he should obtain his degree. 
Why is it necessary to have a fixed time for medical study? It would 
be perfectly possible for one man to accomplish in three years what 
another man requires five years for. The adoption of the system would 
undoubtedly enormously increase the amount of post-graduate teaching, 
and men would gladly avail themselves of the exceptional opportunities 
for instruction which they could find in the summer. There is nothing 
new in this, it is not an untried system: it is but the Lehr-wnd-lern- 
Freiheit, — the freedom of study, the freedom of teaching, which is the 
fundamental basis of the German university. It is the system under 
which the University of Edinburgh has undergone such an enormous 
development ; and there is no doubt that its adoption would place the 
Medical School in the position, as compared with other medical schools, 
whieh Harvard Uuiversity holds among other institutions of learning. 
It would enable us to develop not only students, but teachers, who would 
go out from us, and widely extend our influence. Under our present sys- 
tem it has not seemed to me that there is an extraordinary demand for 
our men from other schools. 

The system would enable us to utilize the local conditions to the fullest 
extent, but more is required. We must have a University Hospital, the 
appointments to which are controlled by the University. Without this 
we must always be limited to the /ocus. Under the present system the 
surest way for a man to obtain a position in the University is to connect 
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himself with a hospital and gain possession of clinical material. A man 
enters a hospital in the lowest position, and gradually ascends by a system 
of promotion. There is no reason to believe that the best men always 
secure the positions in the first place. There is no possibility of telling 
how a man will develop in the course of ten years; and, once in the hos- 
pital, his promotion is sure, provided he is careful not to violate traditions 
and to do what the hospital requires of him. His promotion does not 
depend at all upon his development, upon the reputation he has made. 
In seeking a reputation, he does not appeal to the world; for it is the 
local, and not the general, reputation which will help him. The two sorts 
of reputation are not always synonymous. There are plenty of instances 
of men with a high local reputation who are scarcely known outside of 
the locus, and I have known at least one instance of a man whose work 
was known throughout the world, and who had made most important con- 
tributions to knowledge, being refused the lowest position in a hospital. 

Under the system of promotion, advance, though sure, is slow; and a 
man usually has passed beyond his best years and has become too thor- 
oughly moulded into the prevalent local form to advance when the chance 
comes to him. With a university hospital it would be possible to call 
men to the highest clinical positions from any place in the world, and 
give them the best opportunities. The services in the hospital could be 
made continuous, for the short services interfere in the most serious way 
with the best development of the hospital and of the school. The hos- 
pital need not be large. Thirty-five medical and 35 surgical beds and a 
large out-patient department from which to select the most suitable cases 
would be sufficient, certainly in the beginning. The expense for the 
maintenance and constryugtion of such a hospital need not be very great. 
I have every confidence that we shall have such a hospital. When any- 
thing is greatly needed, means will generally be found to provide it ; and 
I know of no more pressing need for this community than the creation of 
a university hospital. Nothing has interfered more with the advance of 
medicine in this country than the relation which exists in most places 
between the schools and the hospitals. We know certainly of one con- 
spicuous example where there is the closest union between the school and 
the hospital, where the hospital is recognized as a department of the uni- 
versity, in the same way as the chemical or physical department, and 
where, in consequence of this, the school has in a few years attained a 
world-wide reputation. 

The university ideal— which seeks, above all, the advancement of 
knowledge, and in its teaching the development of the best in the indi- 
vidual — must prevail in all the departments of the University, in the 
clinical as well as in the so-called scientific departments of the Medical 
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School. The reputation of the school ean only be formed from the work 
it does, from the character of the men it sends out. The reputation must 
be general: it must attract the best men from all parts of the country. 
Our medical students come from a more limited area than do the students 
from any other department of the University. With the introduction of 
the new requirements for admission the territory from which we have 
drawn our students will not furnish us with sufficient men. We must 
attract the best men, because only in this way can we turn out the best. 
We must train men in the things which are necessary for the successful 
practice of their profession ; but we must also do what we can to develop 
the man, to bring out the best that is in him. If he thinks that there is 
something higher than a position of social respectability, with a practice 
sufficient to enable him to keep up such a position, we must do what we 
can to enable him to carry out his aspirations. 
William T. Councilman, h ’99. 





A HARVARD EXAMINATION IN 17572 


A New York gentleman recently asked permission of me to make cer- 
tain investigations among the family papers at Quiney, and, while assist- 
ing him in so doing, I chanced across the original manuscript of the 
Autobiography of John Adams, written about the year 1803, and shortly 
after the close of his administration. Turning over its earlier pages, I 
became interested in the writer’s account of his school days and College 
life. It reminded me of similar experiences recounted by the late Dr. 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop... . e 

The following is the account given by John Adams. It is only neces- 
sary further to premise that John Adams’s father then (1757) lived in 
that part of the original town of Braintree, now known as Quincy, which, 
by the road as it at that time ran, — the old Plymouth and Boston road, 
over Milton Hill and through Roxbury, — was about a dozen miles from 
Cambridge. The house in which he lived, and from which his young 
son that morning set out, is still standing, and is now occupied by the 
* Abigail Adams Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution: ” 


“Mr. Marsh was a Son of our former Minister of that name, who kept a 
private Boarding School but two doors from my Fathers. To this School I 
went, where I was kindly treated, and I began to study in Earnest. My 
father soon observed the relaxation of my Zeal for Fowling Piece, and my 
daily increasing Attention to my Books. In a little more than a year Mr. 


1 From advance Sheets of Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. — Ep. 
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Marsh pronounced me fitted for College. On the day appointed at Cam- 
bridge for the Examination of Candidates for Admission I mounted my horse 
and called upon Mr. Marsh, who was to go with me. The weather was dull 
and threatened rain. Mr. Marsh said he was unwell and afraid to go out. I 
must therefore go alone. Thunderstruck at this unforeseen disappointment, 
and terrified at the thought of introducing myself to such great Men as the 
President and Fellows of a College I at first resolved to return home ; but 
foreseeing the grief of my Father and apprehending he would not only be 
offended with me but my Master too whom I sincerely loved, I aroused 
myself, and collected Resolution enough to proceed. Although Mr. Marsh 
had assured me that he had seen one of the Tutors the last week and had said 
to him all that was proper for him to say if he should go to Cambridge, that 
he was not afraid to trust me to an examination and was confident I should 
acquit myself well and be honourably admitted ; yet I had not the same con- 
fidence in myself and suffered a very melancholy Journey. Arrived at Cam- 
bridge I presented myself according to my directions and underwent the 
usual Examination by the President Mr. Holyoke, and the Tutors Flint, Han- 
cock, Mayhew and Marsh. Mr. Mayhew into whose Class We were to be 
admitted, presented me a Passage of English to translate into Latin. It was 
long and casting my Eye over it I found several words the latin for which did 
not occur to my memory. Thinking that I must translate it without a dic- 
tionary, I was in a great fright and expected to be turned by, an event that I 
dreaded above all things. Mr. Mayhew went into his Study and bid me fol- 
low him. There Child, said he is a dictionary there a Grammar, and there 
Paper, Pen and Ink, and you may take your own time. This was joyful news 
to me and I then thought my admission safe. The Latin was soon made I 
was declared Admitted and a Theme given me to write on in the Vacation. I 
was as light when I came home as I had been heavy when I went : my Mas- 
ter was well pleased and my Parents very happy. I spent the Vacation not 
very profitably chiefly in reading Magazines and a British Apollo. I went to 
Colledge at the end of it and took the Chamber assigned me and my place in 
the Class under Mr. Mayhew. I found some better Schollars than myself, 
particularly Lock, Hemmenway and Tisdale. The last left Colledge before 
the End of the first year, and what became of him I know not. Hemmenway 
still lives a great divine and Lock has been President of Harvard Colledge a 
station for which no Man was better qualified. With these I ever lived in 
friendship without Jealousy or Envy. I soon became intimate with them, and 
began to feel a desire to equal them in Science and Literature. In the Sci- 
ences especially Mathematicks, I soon surpassed them, mainly because intend- 
ing to go into the Pulpit, they thought Divinity and the Classicks of more 
Importance to them. In Litterature I never overtook them.” 


Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


QUARTERLY RUMINATIONS. 


The oldest graduate would hardly recognize Harvard were he to 
ns be set inside the Yard to-day. Looking up past the Library 
Buildings he would see the mass of the Harvard Union looming oppo- 
all at once. ° ° ‘ . ° 

site the old Observatory on Quincy St. In the other direction 
the new Arehitectural Building shows a comely colonial fagade beyond 
the Chapel. On Holmes Field the Engineering Building has dispossessed 
some of the ancient willows. <A little farther over, another link in the 
great E of the massif of the Agassiz Museum will shortly join the botani- 
cal and mineralogical section. A little beyond, on Divinity Avenue, the 
new Semitic Museum is rising, and it will relieve the Peabody Museum 
by vacating rooms much needed for the exhibition of objects in American 
archaeology. On the edge of Holmes Field an addition is now making 
to the Mining and Metallurgy Building, formerly the Carey Athletic 
Building. By an advantageous exchange of land the College has acquired, 
as a site for the new Infirmary, the trapezoid of land between the Cam- 
bridge Hospital, Mt. Auburn St., and the new boulevard, and that build- 
ing is now above the first story. All these structures bear testimony to 
changes of attitude on some great questions of education. The Harvard 
Union is intended to cure what many people think a defect in the social 
conditions of the College, by furnishing a common meeting ground for 
men of all kinds. The Architectural Building is a gift accompanied 
with one of the most useful adjuncts, namely, a fund for the maintenance 
of the building and the increase of its collections ; and through it the Uni- 
versity recognizes the importance and success of the architectural courses. 
The money for the Engineering Building — about $200,000 — was taken 
out of the unrestricted Pierce bequest, a kind of fund which the Corpo- 
ration is very loath to diminish: that building means that it is the set- 
tled opinion of those in authority that the Lawrence Scientific School is 





to provide for an increasing number of technical students, and that the 
University must develop on that side. The completion of the Agassiz 
Museum is due to the unceasing liberality of the children of Louis Agas- 
siz, and marks the approaching completion of a block of buildings begun 
by Louis Agassiz, but which, thirty years ago, seemed beyond the power 
of the friends of Harvard ever to complete. The Semitic Museum is one 
of the evidences that materials upon the history of the races of antiquity 
have now so far accumulated that we can, to some degree, realize their 
art, their science, and their literature. The addition to the Mining and 
Metallurgy Building, to which is to be attached the name of the late Mr. 
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John Simpkins, ’85, M. C., also corresponds to the development of Scien- 
tific training. The Infirmary is one of the marks of the solicitude which 
the College feels for the health of students; it is not an institution 
accommodated to cases of severe illness, which will still go to the hospital, 
nor to contagious diseases, for which there is a special ward in the Cam- 
bridge Hospital, but to furnish a retreat and place of rest for men in 
danger of illness or recovering from illness. The seven buildings corre- 
spond to the advance in learning throughout the world; they are neces- 
sary because the field of human knowledge is broader, and because the 
College feels an ever-growing responsibility for both the instruction and 
the physical welfare of the young men who come here. 


The steady growth in the number of members in the College Faculty 
is made necessary by the increase at the same time of the paouity 
teaching force and of the departments of human knowledge Perils. 
taught in the University. The ambition to reach the highest, most digni- 
fied, and best paid grades of the service is a great incentive to the 
younger men. In the separate departments of the University, however, 
there is a variety of practice with regard to the faculties. In the Law 
School the faculty comprises nearly all the teachers and is smaller in 
proportion to the students than anywhere else in the University: 643 
students are this year receiving all their instruction from ten professors, 
one assistant professor, and four other teachers, not members of the fac- 
ulty. The Divinity School has a staff of 9 teachers for 25 students. 
The Medical School has 140 teachers for 597 students; but the faculty 
numbers only 32, of whom but 19 are full professors ; that is, the faculty 
is small and contains few young men. In the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences still another policy is followed, that of encouraging men to 
expect promotion, first into the Faculty and then from grade to grade 
upward ; and at the same time there is a deliberate intention to give the 
younger men a voice and an influence in College councils. In the great 
questions which have come up for debate it has been found that the 
young men are as likely to be conservative as the older men, and the 
views of those lately out of college and familiar with the habits of mind 
of the present Harvard student are of much service in discussion. 
Three difficulties in the present system have forced themselves on the 
attention of the Faculty. The first is the mechanical imperfection of 
the Faculty Room: a large, beautiful, and very suitable chamber, it is 
nevertheless acoustically one of the worst rooms in the college. A recent 
examination by an expert shows that its resonance is higher than that of 
the Fogg Art Museum in its worst state. It is no longer possible to 
make the members of the Faculty hear a conversational argument, and 
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men are often either inaudible or declamatory. The second difficulty is 
that 107 persons make up a body which is too large for the dispatch of 
business. Of course there are many occasional absences, and a well 
recognized fraction of the members of the Faculty never appear at any 
meeting ; but at a recent discussion of a subject which specially interested 
the teachers, 84 out of the 107 active members were in the Faculty 
Room. The experience of mankind shows that in complicated mat- 
ters it is impossible to bring eighty-four people to the same opinion 
on any subject; and hence all the important propositions of the last few 
years have been reported by committees which have very carefully gone 
into and digested their matters and presented the results in brief and 
balanced reports. Then the trouble begins, for when it comes to the 
reports of committees the Faculty is Saturn devouring his children: 
the only piece of work of the kind which has recently successfully 
run the gauntlet of the Faculty was the report four years ago of the 
committee on entrance examinations, which was under discussion for two 
years; and when, after weeks of notice, the Faculty finally came to a 
vote, there were members who protested on the ground that there had 
not been sufficient discussion. 


The third difficulty is that the Faculty sometimes seems apathetic 
a, about its own functions. Much of the routine business has 
mant Faculty now been transferred to the three administrative boards of 
aout" the College, Scientific School, and Graduate School; but 
reports from those boards, and from various standing committees, and 
from the divisions and departments, must be brought into the Faculty for 
formal approval and for record. This means a large amount of uninter- 
esting business which must somehow be done; and such formal matters 
very often bring with them points which rouse somebody in the Faculty, 
and on which there is debate. The Faculty has for some years kept up 
a brief printed docket of pending business, and it is expected that at any 
meeting at least the first item on the docket will be discussed ; but it 
sometimes happens that for three or four meetings together even the top 
of the docket will not be reached, because the time is consumed with 
routine and new business; and there has been one case where a propo- 
sition stood for more than two years on the docket and was never 
reached at all, to the just displeasure of a sister faculty which was 
interested in that proposition. One who sits in the Faculty must realize 
its very great importance as a clearing-house of university opinion ; it 
is one of the few places where an instructor gets some insight into the 
ideas of the students on matters of instruction and discipline; and the 
President is in the habit of communicating at Faculty meetings matters 
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of interest from other faculties, from the Board of Overseers, and the 
Corporation. Notwithstanding the present congestion of its business, 
the Harvard Faculty is probably the most active body of the kind in the 
country. At Yale it has been a matter of remark that the Faculty has 
for years had no important questions brought before it, until the incom- 
ing of the present administration. At Columbia the most important 
organ seems to be the University Council, which is a delegate body from 
various faculties. At Chicago the Faculty has few decisive functions. 
It has been many times suggested that from out of the Harvard Faculty 
there ought to be segregated a body of older men, say the full professors, 
who should be given a larger degree of authority than the general 
Faculty ; but the older men desire no such responsibility, and probably 
most of them believe that the vigor and life of the College requires 
the knowledge, interest, and counsel of young men. A better remedy 
would be for the Faculty to come to some system by which more of the 
routine business might be delegated to boards and committees; and by 
which really important matters of general policy should have precedence 
in discussion. After all, however essential a board of registry may be, 
it is useless to expect a hundred men to keep up their interest in Faculty 
meetings if, for months together, they hear little discussion of questions 
which would arouse them. 


The sons of Harvard at a distance from Cambridge may show their 
good-will to A/ma Mater in the persons of the representa- 9), — 
tives of the College sent to conduct entrance examinations. the Examines 
For years the College has recognized the importance not ; 
only of providing examinations at convenient places, but of sending men 
to conduct them who have as much academic experience as possible. 
Except in the very distant centres of Denver, Kansas City, the Pacific 
coast, Japan, and the continent of Europe, an examiner is in every case 
sent from Cambridge. Papers might, of course, be sent to Harvard gradu- 
ates in the various cities, who should undertake the responsibility of hold- 
ing the examinations; but the preference of the College is to establish a 
direct and personal relation between its teachers and the incoming candi- 
date, and also between the central Harvard and the radiating Harvard, 
which extends to the furthermost limits of the country. The service is, 
to a large degree, a labor of love, since there is no allowance, except 
for bare traveling expenses. The College desires to have in each city 
a permanent place of examination, so that there may be no confusion ; 
furthermore, it hesitates to accept the hospitality of any private school, 
lest there might seem to be a distinction between the boys who attend 
that school and those who come from other schools or places. Hence, in 
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various cities, by the permission of the local boards, high school build- 
ings have been for years placed at the service of the examiners, at a 
time when the buildings are not otherwise used, and the wear and tear 
is trifling. Nevertheless, the arrangements are sometimes inconvenient 
and even exasperating. In one of the large Western cities the exami- 
nation was, two years ago, held in a meeting-room of the local Board of 
Education, in itself a very suitable and convenient place; but it was a 
time of exciting school politics, and the boys were disturbed by informal 
committee meetings held at the other end of the room by people who 
had a prior right to that of the examiner. Hence, last summer a change 
was made in that city, and one of the public school buildings was desig- 
nated, it was supposed under the authority of the local school officials. 
The examiner found the rooms dirty, and no special preparation for the 
convenience of the boys; and, at the end, the janitor of the building 
presented him a bill for the rent of the rooms, — his own services having 
been apparently of too slight a character to justify an account on that 
score. The examiner referred him to the person who had made the 
arrangements in behalf of the College ; but, some months after, the same 
bill was presented to the bursar of the College by a very illiterate col- 
lecting agency, and payment demanded under implied threat of suit. 


The Harvard clubs throughout the country are now a centre of influ- 
Willing ence both from and toward the academic centre: First, by 
- making known the opportunities at the University, and at 
the same time showing the effect through the quality of the alumni who 
represent it. From the other direction, the associations of alumni are in 
a position to express the opinion of graduates in University matters ; and 
their representatives are heard with respectful attention. Several of 
them have founded special scholarships, intended to benefit students of 
promise from the neighborhood of the benefactor club; the alumni are 
always looking out for some opportunity to do honor and offer service to 
Alma Mater. Perhaps they might be helpful by taking responsibility 
for the housing of the entrance examinations, and for the entertainment 
of the visiting representative of the College. Little services go a long 
way in showing to the world the truth of Harvard loyalty: boys in the 
examination room notice whether men whom they respect in the com- 
munity drop in to see how the examination is showing up; it makes the 
hot and trying week of examination easier for the examiner in charge 
if he is comfortably housed at a club instead of at a roaring hotel; a 
smoker gives him an opportunity to renew and to make acquaintances 
with Harvard men. In the case of such disagreeable experiences as that 
related above, the Harvard men on the ground can prevent or lessen the 
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annoyance. These are courtesies easy to give, often given to representa- 
tives of the College, and always within the plenitude of good-will which 
graduates feel toward representatives of Harvard. 


For many years it has been the steady policy of Harvard University 
to accept and to cultivate the most cordial relations with yptenectual 
sister universities in New England and elsewhere. To the ©#peration. 
initiative of Harvard is due to a large extent the founding of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New England, and the New England Conference on 
College Examinations, in all of which bodies general interests of educa- 
tion have been discussed, and personal relations between individuals have 
been established, such as tend to prevent and clear away misunderstand- 
ings. From Harvard also have come incentives toward the great educa- 
tional conferences and discussions of the last ten years. The Report of 
the Committee of Ten, drawn by the President of Harvard, and supple- 
mented by sub-reports made up by conferences on special subjects, has 
now for seven years been the means of centring attention upon the pro- 
blem of the school curriculum, and its relation to entrance to college. 
Upon that foundation stone has been erected the later report of the 
National Educational Association on requirements for entrance to col- 
lege, though in this case the sub-reports were prepared by national bodies, 
such as the Modern Language Association, the Philological Association, 
and the American Historical Association. The new Harvard entrance 
requirements, which are just beginning to take effect, look in the same 
direction toward friendliness and coéperation with schools and with other 
institutions of learning. The new Harvard definitions of entrance sub- 
jects are closely related to the reports of the Committee of Ten and the 
National Educational Association; and the combination of allowable 
studies is such as to accommodate a large number of schools. One 
source of Harvard’s strength is this recognized desire to go forward side 
by side with other institutions and other men: no one can accuse the 
College of hanging back in any codperative enterprise. 


The point has now been reached where the College must take account 
of stock and see how far it is possible to stand beside other goint 
colleges in a new system of combined effort. Ten col- 2*aminations. 
leges of the Middle States, namely, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, Swarthmore, Union, and Vassar, 
have united in the creation of a joint college admission examination 
board, which is expected to take charge for those colleges of the entrance 
examination in June, 1901, and thereafter. The plan is very attractive: 
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persons are to be designated to make up uniform examination papers ; 
these papers are to be offered at the examinations held by the Board 
for all the colleges at such convenient places as may be designated, 
both in and outside seats of learning ; the papers handed in will then be 
adjudged by examiners appointed by and responsible to the Board, and 
by those examiners returns will be duly made to the Board. Of course 
the certificates of the examiners of the board will be accepted, by any of 
the colleges which take part in the system, as showing that students have 
satisfied the requirements in the certified subjects. A committee has been 
appointed to consider whether the system ought to be taken up in New 
England ; and perhaps the committee, if it favors the idea, will also sub- 
mit some suggestions as to the manner in which it may be carried out. 
The question has also come up in a different form through the request 
of the Middle States examination board that Harvard accept its certifi- 
cate for such subjects as appear in the list both of the examination board 
and of Harvard: to that inquiry the Faculty has returned an answer 
which shows an unwillingness to commit itself at this time to any policy 
on the subject. The report by the New England committee, which is 
headed by the secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
includes both secondary schools and college men, will undoubtedly bring 
the matter to a focus, so that the Harvard Faculty must face the issue and 
decide upon its future position. The advantages of joint examinations, 
both from the point of view of the schools and the colleges, are very evi- 
dent. At present the schools have to divide their boys up according to 
the college toward which they are tending, so that there may be three 
or four different kinds of history teaching, graded according to the char- 
acter of the examinations of as many colleges. The boys may separate 
and go to three or four places to hold examinations; or if examinations 
are held in their schools, three or four different examiners have to be 
present to do the work. If the colleges could agree on the definitions of 
the subjects, they would need but one system of examinations to see 
whether these subjects have been pursued as defined. At the other end, 
there is a waste of time and effort in the preparation of examination 
papers by ten or a dozen different institutions on the same subject, and 
by the confusion of several parallel systems of examinations. 


The objections to combination must be considered. A uniform system 
Serverd of examination works with less friction in colleges that do 
on beta not examine than in institutions like Harvard and Yale 

which make a point of strict and rigid examinations. All 
the New England colleges, excepting only Harvard, Yale, and Bowdoin, 
admit freely on certificate; hence the interest of the certificate col- 
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leges in a really searching system of examination is plainly much less 
than that of the rigid examination colleges. The next difficulty is that 
Harvard, after a debate of three years, has at last succeeded in adapting 
a body of definitions of entrance subjects which are satisfactory and 
which fit the curricula of the schools. No uniformity can be reached in 
New England examinations except by one of two methods: either all the 
other colleges must take over the Harvard definitions (a process which 
does not seem likely), or Harvard must give up its own newly stated 
definitions and accept those of the National Educational Association, 
as has been done by the Middle States examination board. In the next 
place, the reputation of Harvard College and of Yale, with their Scien- 
tific Schools, in the world of learning depends to a large degree upon the 
conviction in the minds of the public that Harvard and Yale examina- 
tions are more searching than those of other colleges. What can be the 
guaranty that under an examination board papers will be administered 
with the same degree of thoroughness as at present? Then again, 
Harvard has some favorite devices for securing what it believes to be 
the right kind of teaching; for instance, it tests in Latin and Greek 
in sight reading: papers made on that basis almost always trip up 
students who have not been trained in the method; and papers made 
up without reference to sight reading would not prepare boys to enter on 
the work cut out for the Freshman year at Harvard. How can the same 
examination test both sight reading and text reading? It may seem the 
part of wisdom, when the question is fully raised, to decline to enter into 
any combinations with colleges which stand by the certificate method. It 
may also be necessary to make a provision, that where colleges have dis- 
tinctly different methods of preparation in a subject, there shall be differ- 
ent sets of papers and of certificates : as, for instance, a certificate in Greek 
translation and a certificate in sight Greek. Whether the system can be 
keyed up to what the Harvard authorities think a proper pitch remains 
to be considered, and perhaps cannot be definitely discovered without 
experience. One of the most agreeable things about the matter is the 
disposition of Yale to make common cause in behalf of some system of 
mutual accord. 


Many of the alumni living away from Cambridge are grieved and 

disappointed that the Faculty does not permit the Glee 
: mags Concerts and 

Club and dramatic societies to make extended tours through- pertorm- 
out the country, such as are made by representatives of “°° 
other colleges. The alumni are thus deprived of an innocent pleasure 
which their neighbors enjoy. The present rule of the Faculty is that no 
such entertainments shall be given at any place so far away that the par- 
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ticipants cannot reach Cambridge the same night after the performance ; 
and that practically means that they cannot go farther than about forty 
miles from Boston. The subject has been many times discussed in the 
Faculty, and exceptions from the strict rule have often been asked by 
alumni whose good-will and affection are very dear to the College. The 
two main reasons for the Faculty’s action are, first, the effect on study in 
Cambridge, and second, the effect on the country at large. It need not 
be said that the preparations for the musical and especially for the dra- 
matic performances are time absorbing: students not infrequently ask 
for delays and exemptions in the written work in their courses on the 
ground that they are engaged in theatricals. The rule that no student 
who is on probation can under any circumstances take part in public per- 
formances also gives rise to heart-burning, and an attempt is sometimes 
made to move the stony heart of the Faculty by showing the absolute 
necessity of a particular singer or dancer or delineator. Under the gen- 
eral principles of the elective system and freedom of academic life, no- 
body takes exception to a student’s use of part of his time as a performer 
provided he keeps up with his regular work. When a considerable 
number of persons, sometimes several score, wish to be away from col- 
lege the two or three days necessary to go to New York or Albany or 
Portland or Newport, the interruption is general and is serious. The 
same reasons would not apply to performances given during the holiday 
and other recesses, but there is a strong feeling in Cambridge that the 
world at large is quite too well aware of the play side of college life; 
that athletic contests and theatrical and operatic performances, while 
pleasurable enough, are not the main object of an educating body, and 
that such things are incidents and not the staple of college life. Certain 
it is that some of the colleges whose clubs go farthest and sing the long- 
est are precisely the colleges which are now having the slowest growth. 
The very widespread belief that a college is built up by the travels of its 
glee club hardly seems justified, especially when we consider the large 
number of glee clubs that vie with each other in interesting the commu- 
nity. It might be mentioned that there are members of the Faculty who 
freely announce that their views as to the traveling about of the Glee 
Club and allied clubs might be very different if that respectable body sang 
a little more of the really good music which the ages have furnished to 
mankind and a little less of music hall inanity and the topical college song. 


The Harvard Codperative Society has had an interesting history : 
Inside the Preceded in 1879 by a little shop started in his own room 
ome. by an energetic student who sold books and stationery to 
his fellows, the formal organization of the Codperative dates from 
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1882, and with some fluctuations and ups and downs the membership 
and the business have steadily increased ever since. During the academic 
year 1899-1900 there were 2471 members and sales of over $206,000. 
The cause of the Coiperative was the rapacity of some local dealers : 
in the good old times twenty years ago an examination book which 
can be bought now at from two to three cents sold regularly over the 
counter for ten cents, and other supplies in proportion. The Coépera- 
tive was an organized attempt to reduce the expenses of college students 
by cutting off the middleman’s profit. It was organized much on the 
model of the English codperative systems, and included the feature of a 
list of tradesmen who would agree to give a special discount to members 
of the society. That part of the arrangement has never been of great 
importance, both because the society keeps in stock the articles most in 
demand, and because in general the affiliated tradesmen are retail deal- 
ers of a high class whose prices are a little above the normal, so that, 
ex-discount, they are not very different from those of other dealers. The 
chief advantage of the affiliated tradesmen is the opportunity of buying 
where there is a large and well-selected stock at a net price which is not 
far from the prices obtainable elsewhere. It is in the sales over its own 
counter that the Coéperative has been most successful. As in all such 
institutions, the critical question is that of skilled management, for in the 
nature of things the titular president, who is always a professor of the 
University, cannot be very familiar with the details of the business. 
Yet in general the Coéperative has been well and efficiently conducted ; 
though in several cases the superintendent has resigned simply because 
the concern had grown too big for him to carry. From its organization, 
the society followed the principle of publishing its accounts annually, and 
thus informing members and the general public of its workings. For 
some two or three years this useful precaution was omitted for reasons 
which did not seem very substantial: it was urged, for instance, that 
the revelation of the amount of sales would lead to jealousy on the part 
of neighboring dealers and to an unreasonable assessment of taxes. This 
year the society has returned to its former practice, and has published a 
statement showing that against $206,000 for sales there have been pur- 
chases and expenses to the amount of about $198,000, leaving $8000 to 
the good. This is a handsome result considering that the expenses 
include the manager’s and other salaries. Of the sum thus made, $3500 
has been carried to increase the capital; the accumulations of 18 years, 
now visible in stock on hand (including $800 for fixtures), is over $30,000. 
The accounts of the concern for last year show a net profit available for 
dividend to members of $7000, but from this should be deducted, as has 
been deducted in the figures above, about $2500 received for member- 
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ship fees at the beginning of the year; for the effect of the system is sub- 
stantially that in order to be registered and to have an account kept of 
purchases so as to affect the dividends, a man pays a dollar, which is 
returned to him at the end of the year with such additional profits as 
may have accrued. Upon the whole, the Codperative Society seems to 
be fulfilling its mission: the only serious complaint is that at certain 
times of the day the salesmen are too few to give proper attention to 
purchasers. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

In Sanders Theatre, on the evening of Dec. 7, Harvard defeated Yale 
in the 11th annual debate, and for the third consecutive time. The 
Harvard team, consisting of M. Seasongood, 1 L., R. C. Bruce, 02, and 
H. P. Chandler, ‘01, with P. E. Fitzpatrick as alternate, excelled in 
form and in unity of presentation. They held the affirmative of the 
question, “‘ Resolved: That the permanent retention of the Philippine 
Islands by the United States is desirable.” The Yale men were F. H. 
Sincerbeaux, ‘02, M. Trowbridge, 02, and C. W. Merriam, 01, with 
R. W. Ewell, 03, alternate. The main speeches were 12 minutes in 
length; the rebuttal speeches 5. The judges were W. B. Hornblower, 
of New York; Judge Addison Brown, of the United States District 
Court; and Mr. Oscar S. Straus, United States Minister to Turkey. 
Gen. Curtis Guild, ’81, of Boston, presided. A banquet to the debaters 
was held at the Colonial Club after the debate. 

Debating in the classes and clubs has been unusually active during the 
winter. A successful innovation has been the holding of debates with 
outside organizations, along with the usual inter-club contests. This 
makes the latter less frequent, and thereby does away with any tendency 
to monotony, which may have been noticed in the past. The Senior de- 
baters, realizing that club meetings must be interesting, if they are to be 
successful, organized themselves into a senate, modeled after the national 
body. As soon as the Union is in use the debating clubs will hold their 
meetings there in a room reserved for them. 

The University is always interested in its Freshmen and in their be- 
coming acquainted as soon as possible. The efforts of upper classmen 
to help them along by means of Freshman receptions have been described 
before. But now it is evident that the Freshmen intend also to help 
themselves. In this spirit, 03 held the first Freshman Class dinner a 
year ago. It was pronounced most effective in accomplishing its pur- 
pose; “04, however, has gone a step farther, and began in January to 
hold a series of Freshman smokers, once a week. To each of them are 
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invited some 50 men who represent as nearly as possible thie most widely 
varied interests in the Class. In this way, by the time of the Easter 
recess, every member of the Class will have been asked to at least one 
meeting. The degree of effectiveness of this scheme cannot yet be mea- 
sured, but there is no reason why it should not be most successful. What 
with “ beer-nights” by upper classmen and “smokers” by themselves, 
surely the members of the Class of ’04 will become well acquainted! Is 
it not almost to be feared that they may all become even boon compan- 
ions, and finally give up study entirely to the good cause of cementing 
their friendships ? 

Some weeks ago Harvard, along with other colleges, received an invi- 
tation from the inaugural committee at Washington to send a delegation 
to take part in the inauguration of President McKinley on March 4. 
Mention of the invitation was made in the Crimson, and several com- 
munications brought forth in its columns. The tone of these communi- 
cations, as well as that of the College at large, was almost entirely averse 
to any participation whatever in the festivities. The question was finally 
settled by a formal declination which the Corresponding Secretary sent 
the inaugural committee. In declining the invitation, Dr. Walcott was 
moved by the consideration that men are sent to Harvard to work, and 
that they will be of greater use to the country as citizens if they attend 
to their work while here than if they were to show their patriotism in 
the insignificant manner proposed. Added to this was the belief that 
Harvard will be sufficiently well represented at Washington by such men 
as Senators G. F. Hoar, ’46, and H. C. Lodge, ’71, Vice-President-elect 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, and several others high in the service of the 
nation. 

The Cercle Francais gave three performances in December, one in 
Cambridge and two in Boston, of the plays Un Jeune Homme Pressé and 
Crispin Médecin. In spite of the fact that three changes in the casts 
were unavoidably made at short notice, the performances as a whole were 
excellent. The casts: Crispin Médecin. Mirobolan, A. Champollion, 
"02 ; Geralde, L. Wilmerding, ’02; Crispin, W. D. Haviland, ’02; Lisi- 
dor, H. Schenk, 03; Un Chirurgien, L. De Koven, ’04; Simon, L. De 
Koven, 04; Feliante, R. B. Bowler, 02; Alcine, F. Watson, 02; 
Dorine, F. B. Thompson, ’03; Lise, R. K. Thorndike, 02. Un Jeune 
Homme Pressé. Dardard, W. D. Haviland, 02 ; Pontbichet, A. Cham- 
pollion, 02; Colardeau, A. S. Dixey, ’02.— Under the auspices of the 
Deutscher Verein, the theatrical company from the Irving Place Theatre 
in New York, through the courtesy of Mr. Heinrich Conreid, gave an 
admirable presentation of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, in Sanders 
Theatre, on Jan. 22. The music was furnished by the Pierian Sodality. 
_ VOL, IX. — NO. 30. 24 
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The proceeds of the performance were added to the fund for the Ger- 
manic Museum here. — The Delta Upsilon Society will present for its 
spring theatricals The Lider Brother, by John Fletcher. The perform- 
ances will occur in Cambridge on April 8, 9, and 12, in Boston on 
April 13, and at Wellesley on a date not yet decided. 

Last October, several men interested in the Cuban Summer School and 
in the Spanish language met and organized the Sociedad Espafiola. The 
progress of the club since then has assured its permanence. It is some- 
what similar to the Cercle Frangais and the Deutscher Verein, its object 
being to promote interest in the Spanish language and literature, and 
friendly relations among Spanish-speaking people here. The require- 
ments for membership are at present rather irregular, but in future no 
one will be admitted unless he is thoroughly familiar with the language, 
or is at least taking a second year course in Spanish. The club holds a 
meeting every 3 weeks at which a lecture is given. At the three already 
held E. Zanetti, 3 L., spoke in Spanish on “ Intellectual Life in Cuba,” 
Dr. J. D. M. Ford spoke on “ Three Cuban Poets,” and Dr. Santayana 
on “ Spanish Character.” There has been some talk of a play, but that 
will not be attempted this year. The club has some 40 members, and 
its officers are: Pres., E. L. Adams, 1 G.; vice-pres., N. F. Hall, 1 G. ; see., 
F. W. Morrison, 1 G.; and treas., H. C. Thorndike, ’02. 

The Senior Class has voted to wear caps and gowns after the April re- 
cess. Its officers, elected by Australian ballot on Dec. 18 and 19, are: 
First Marshal, J. Lawrence, Jr.; Second Marshal, W. T. Reid, Jr. ; Third 
Marshal, C. D. Daly; Secretary, H. B. Clark ; Orator, H. P. Chandler ; 
Poet, C. F. C. Arensberg ; Ivy Orator, F. R. Dubois ; Odist, J. G. Forbes ; 
Chorister, N. H. Pride; Class Committee, J. W. Hallowell, I. W. Ken- 
dall, C. C. Brayton; Class Day Committee, H. Blythe, G. A. Sawin, H. 
W. French; Photograph Committee, R. Fincke, L. S. Jackson, H. W. 
Keene. 

The Phi Beta Kappa officers elected are: Sec., S. H. E. Freund, ’01 ; 
first marshal, M. A. Sullivan, ’01; second marshal, N. S. Heilborn, ’01; 
toastmaster, H. B. Kirtland, ’01; orator, G. C. Hirst, 02; poet, R. M. 
Green, 02. The following have been elected to membership in the order 
given, the men whose names are bracketed being tied for place : 1901 — 
H. P. Chandler, Indian Orchard; W. E. Stilwell, Cambridge; D. J. 
Murphy, Lawrence; H. S. Davis, Pittsfield; [G. M. Hosmer, Somer- 
ville; H. F. Newhall, Lynn; S. P. R. Thomas, Peabody ;] G. H. Mon- 
tague, Springfield; Flavel Shurtleff, Jr., East Boston; J. W. Burke, 
Boston ; C. F. Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. E. Minard, Dorchester ; C. F. 
Dutch, Winchester ; G. M. Allen, Intervale, N. H.; Stanley Cunningham, 
Jr., Brookline ; Hobart Rawson, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. J. Wall, Worcester. 
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1902 —[R. M. Green, Boston; G. C. Hirst, Philadelphia, Pa. ;] A. C. 
White, New York, N. Y.; [G.S. Forbes, Roxbury ; R. I. Lee, Peabody ; ] 
[ W. H. Claflin, West Newton; A. S. Pease, Andover ;] J. H. Holmes, 
Malden. 

Members of the Classical Club are to perform the Birds of Aristophanes 
this spring. Prof. J. K. Paine has composed music, and members of 
the College Choir and Glee Club are to sing the choruses. — Prof. C. E. 
Norton had his usual reception to students on Christmas eve. — The 
Freshmen have elected the following officers: Pres., J. A. Burgess, of 
Boston, Phillips Exeter Academy ; vice-pres., R. Sanger, of Morristown, 
N. J., St. Mark’s School ; sec., N. A. Higgins, of Chicago, East Aurora 
High School. — The Christian Association officers for this year are: 
Pres., H. H. Morse, 1G.; vice-pres., A. B. Parson, 03; treas., C. E. 
Corson, ’02 ; librarian, E. F. Mann, ’03; corresponding sec., R. S. Wal- 
lace, 04; recording sec., J. P. H. Perry, 03. —The officers of the Pi 
Eta Society newly elected are: Pres., J. H. Shirk, 02 ; vice-pres., A. W. 
Ristine, 02; see., P. E. Fitzpatrick, 02; treas., R. E. Edwards, 02. — 
O. K., second eight from 01: C. F. C. Arensberg, S. Cunningham, C. 
D. Daly, T. J. Eastman, R. H. Greeley, J. W. Hallowell, G. H. Mon- 
tague, N. H. Pride. — Signet, third seven from 02: R. B. Ogilby, H. 
Bullard, B. Wendell, Jr., H. W. Eliot, W. Wadsworth, J. A. Dix, H. M. 
Ayres ; Honoraries: Prof. I. N. Hollis, A. H. Gilbert, 01. Additional 
members : C. C. Rumsey, P. M. Hooper, W. S. Gierasch, H. M. Gittings. 
Honoraries: R. W. Gray, ’01, H. B. Clark, ’01. 

Columbia won first, and Harvard tied Princeton for second place, in 
the ninth annual intercollegiate chess tournament which took place in 
New York during the Christmas recess. Perry, Rice, Fotch, and Clark 
played for Harvard; Rice leading with 2} games won, and } game lost. 
The score by colleges was Columbia, 8} won, Harvard and Princeton, 6 
each, Yale, 84 lost. This is the first tournament Harvard has lost since 
1894. Since the start in 1892, Harvard has won 77 points, Columbia 
65, Yale 39, and Princeton 35.— Cambridge and Oxford have accepted 
the challenge of the chess clubs of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton for an international chess match to be played by cable on 
April 19 and 20. — The Advocate has elected the following officers from 
the Class of 1902: Pres., J. C. Grew; see., W. Wadsworth; business 
manager, W. H. Child. — The Lampoon officers from 1902 are: Pres., 
P. Bartlett; sec., G. O. Carpenter. — Crimson officers, second half 
year: Pres., R. S. Greene, 01; managing editor, P. W. Thomson, ’02 ; 
asst. managing editor, R. B. Ogilby, 02; see., W. C. Clark, ’03. 

Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

There are no courses to be given in the second half year which are 
not already announced in the Radcliffe catalogue, except a voluntary 
course in the “theory and practice of the Kindergarten,” which will not 
count towards a degree. Since this course will be of interest to all stu- 
dents of education, it has been decided to open it to properly qualified 
women not members of the College, on payment of a fee of $25. The 
instruction will be given by Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston. 

This year the classes in Botany have been moved from the upper floor 
of Fay House to the Quincy School building. The large room of the 
lower floor has been fitted up for the use of students in elementary 
Botany and the upper floor for the more advanced students. In addition 
to this, one of the small rooms has been fully equipped for the course in 
research. 

The first number of the third volume of the Radcliffe Magazine ap- 
peared early in December, and according to its usual policy contained 
both graduate and undergraduate work. The two chief stories, “A 
Tragedy of Youth,” and “ An Issue of War,” although very different in 
their styles, were both marked by good phrasing and minute study of 
character. “ The Children’s Crusade,” a poem of unusual length for a 
magazine, justified its insertion by the lyric quality of the verse and 
by its charmingly sympathetic appreciation of the pathos of childhood. 
As a whole, the Magazine showed a good variety of subjects, and a ma- 
turity of treatment not always found in college work. 

In September, 1900, Helen Keller entered as a regular student at 
Radcliffe College. In June, 1897, she passed admission examinations 
in elementary English, Latin, German, French, and History and ad- 
vanced German; in June, 1899, in elementary Greek, Algebra, Geome- 
try, and advanced Greek and Latin. During the year 1899-1900, she 
studied with a private tutor and passed last September an examination 
in English to anticipate the English of the Freshman year in College 
and an examination in advanced French. She was thus able to enter on 
the work of her first year of College with two subjects to her credit. 
She began the year with a course in Mediaeval and Modern European 
History, one in English Composition, one in French reading and transla- 
tion, and one in German Literature. She attends the lectures in these 
courses accompanied by Miss Sullivan, who transmits to her by the man- 
ual alphabet whatever is said in the class-room. She writes her exam- 
inations in the Dean’s room on her typewriter and answers thus the 
questions set on the examination paper for each class of which she is a 
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member. These examinations are transmitted to her in braille by Miss 
Spooner, a teacher at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, who comes 
by special arrangement to give her each paper. Miss Keller has been 
elected the vice-president of her class; and she recently made a short 
speech at the class luncheon. 

Since the last report, the College has received from the heirs of 
Edward Austin $2250, returned by the United States government on 
account of the inheritance tax on the bequest of Edward Austin. The 
Library has lately received two gifts of books: one from Mrs. J. E. Hud- 
son of about 800 volumes from the library of Mr. Hudson; the other 
numbering about 250 volumes from the library of the late Edmund 
Dwight, given by his sister, Mrs. J. E. Cabot. Notwithstanding the 
removal of the classes in Botany from Fay House, a sudden and unex- 
pected overcrowding has arisen in the Library owing to the fact that the 
number of students has increased this year by about fifty, and that for 
the past eight years the books have increased at the rate of 1500 each 
year. In addition to this, it was never contemplated that Fay House 
should be the centre of the academic life of the College after it had 
grown to its present size. The shelves of the rooms in use for the 
Library had become so crowded, and the weight of the books had already 
proved to be so great, that it was found necessary to remove, during the 
Christmas recess, 6000 volumes, and to store them in stacks arranged 
for the purpose in the basement of the Gilman School building. This 
causes inconvenience to the students and hampers them in the use of 
books to which they have had access by the system of “open shelves.” 
In order that the students might have free use of the remaining books, 
the lecture rooms in Fay House, as well as the rooms specially set apart 
for the Library, were practically turned, during the examination period, 
into reading rooms, one room only being reserved for the examinations. 
This condition of things is disheartening. The Library reading rooms 
are much too small for the number of readers and the stacks for the 
books. Up to this time the Library has grown in two ways: purchases 
of books have been made by the College at the suggestions received from 
a large proportion of the instructors for additions in their respective 
departments, and gifts such as those named above, for which the College 
feels the liveliest gratitude, have been made of books collected by 
scholars on their own shelves for their own use. To put these books, 
which all college students must read, at their disposal, there is pressing 
need of a new library building which shall provide suitable shelves and 
stacks for the increasing number of books and well lighted and well ven- 
tilated, spacious reading rooms. Though the College realizes fully the 
importance of the Library to the proper development of the academic 
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work, it cannot possibly take the money from its capital, for it needs 
every penny of its income, whether derived from the tuition-fees or from 
the unrestricted endowment fund, for the payment of salaries, laboratory 
equipment, and general expenses, in order that it may not suffer from an 
occasional annual deficit. Radcliffe never runs in debt. 


ALUMNAE. 

During the Christmas reeess, the Radcliffe College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation held its winter meeting. In the absence of Mrs. Burrage, the 
President, Mrs. G. P. Baker, the First Vice-President, conducted the 
business meeting. It was voted that the Board of Management be em- 
powered to fill possible vacancies in the Board in the interim of the 
stated meetings of the Association, and that a committee be appointed 
by the chair to report for action at the June meeting on a permanent 
method of filling possible vacancies in the office of Associate nominated 
by the Alumnae from their own number. The plans of Bertram Hall 
were shown, and also the plan for the future arrangement of ‘the tract 
of land recently purchased by the College for the site of Bertram Hall. 
The Board of Management has arranged for a series of teas to be given 
in the parlor of Fay House on the fourth Tuesdays of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April, 1901, from 4 until 6 o’clock. 

Mabel A. Young, 94-95, is teaching at the Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carolyn Shipman, ’95, is engaged in literary 
work in New York; Henriette Heinzen, 98, is teaching in the Waban 
School, Waban; Anna Knott, 99, at the High School, Springfield, O. ; 
Elizabeth E. Bickford, 99-00, at the High School, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Lulu D. Kuefner, at Norwich Academy, Norwich, Conn. ; Cora F. Roper, 
00, at the High School, Avon; Mabel D. Watson, ’00, at the High 
School, Manchester; Marjorie N. Weeks, ’00, at the High School, 
Stoughton; Agnes Opdyke, ’96-98, is secretary at the Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Marriages. — Frances M. Drury, 98, to Edwin Lemuel Foster, on 
Dec. 5, 1900; Maud Perry, 96, to Herbert Pope, on Dec. 27, 1900 ; 
Mary A. Rand, ’99, to Allan Abbott, on Nov. 21, 1900; Beatrice 
Witte, 89-92, 96-97, to Francis G. Ravenel. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEATH OF C. C. BEAMAN, 61, OVERSEER. 

Charles Cotesworth Beaman, ’61, died at his home in New York, Dec. 
15, 1900, after three days’ illness. He was the son of the Rev. C. C. 
Beaman, a Congregationalist minister, and was born in Houlton, Maine, 
May 7, 1840. For a few years after his graduation he was principal of 
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Marblehead Academy ; but in 1864 he entered the Harvard Law School, 


where, in 1865, he received the first prize for an essay on “ The Rights 
and Duties of Belligerent War-vessels.” He was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar in November, 1865; and in December became secretary 
to Senator Charles Sumner, ’30, and, by his appointment, clerk of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. After some two years in 
Washington he was admitted to the New York bar, and became a mem- 
ber successively of the firms, Jackson & Beaman, Beaman & Marden, 
Diefendorf, Beaman & Marden, Dickerson & Beaman, and finally, in 
1879, of Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, later known as Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman. 

The publication of his volume on “The Alabama Claims and their 
Settlement” was followed by his appointment, first as examiner of 
claims in the State Department, and then as solicitor to the United 
States before the Arbitration Commission at Geneva. He was one of 
the founders of the Harvard Club of New York, and was for two years 
its president ; and he served for 12 years, 1888-1900, as an Overseer of 
Harvard College. He twice declined appointments to the bench of New 
York; but as a public-spirited citizen was an active member of the City 
Club, the Citizens’ Union, and kindred organizations. He was vice- 
president of the New England Society in New York and also of the Bar 
Association, which had charge of the arrangements for his funeral; and 
in 1899 he was president of the University Club. During the last presi- 
dential contest he was vice-president of the Lawyers’ Sound Money Cam- 
paign Club. In 1894 he was prominent in “the Committee of Seventy,” 
being chairman of its Conference Committee; and last April Gov. 
Roosevelt appointed him a member of the Greater New York Charter 
Revision Commission. His death has been rightly characterized as “a 
serious loss to the best life of the city.” 

He leaves a widow — the eldest daughter of the Hon. W. M. Evarts, 
h ’70, whom he married in 1874 —and three daughters and a son. His 
funeral was held in Calvary Church, New York; and the interment took 
place in Windsor, Vt., opposite his beautiful summer residence in Cor- 
nish, N. H. 





J. Edward Wright, ’61. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

Owing to continual deficits in the Veterinary Department, and of 
failure to secure a proper endowment, the Corporation have voted to 
close the School. The following official announcement is made in the 
University Catalogue (p. 612): “At a meeting of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College in November, 1900, the following votes 
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were passed: ‘ After a full consideration of the present situation of the 
Veterinary School and Hospital, Voted that until further order of this 
Board new students in Veterinary Medicine be not received. Voted to 
discontinue the Free Clinic at the expiration of the present lease of the 
building. Voted to close the Veterinary Hospital on June 1, 1901.’ ” 
It will be seen from these votes that the Corporation will, if necessary, 
provide instruction until 1903 for students who were registered in the 
School last autumn. 

The Committee appointed by the Overseers to visit the Veterinary 
School, through its chairman, G. G. Crocker, ’64, made a report dated 
November 28, 1900, which concludes as follows : — 

“Tn the establishment of a School of Comparative Medicine as an out- 
growth of the Veterinary Department, the Visiting Committee has taken 
an active interest. The Veterinary Hospital, for which subscriptions 
were asked as above stated, is necessary to the success of such a School. 
In its turn the Veterinary Hospital needs for its best success a Veteri- 
nary School in connection with it. Each helps the other. Such a 
Veterinary Hospital as this community ought to have would practically 
insure the success both of the School of Comparative Medicine and of 
the Veterinary School. The subscriptions already made have encouraged 
the hope that the proposed plan of development would soon be an accom- 
plished fact and that as a result not only would the Veterinary School 
be established on a firm and suitable foundation, but also that the way 
would be paved, through the study of Comparative Medicine, for dis- 
coveries of great moment to the human race. 

“Under these circumstances it was with regret that on the twelfth 
day of November current, the Committee, through its chairman, was 
notified by the President of the University that the Corporation had 
decided to take steps looking to the closing in the near future of the 
Veterinary School and Hospital.” 

Appended to this Report is the following : — 


“ APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE 
MEDICINE. 


The past few years have demonstrated the immense advantages in the 
medical sciences of the comparative study of man and animals; for this 
method has led to discoveries of the utmost practical value, has broad- 
ened science, and is likely to lead in the near future to great advances 
in preventive medicine. 

It is only necessary to mention the great benefits which have followed 
the serum treatment of diphtheria and swine plague, the discovery of the 
action of the thyroid extract, and our increased knowledge of malaria, in 
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order to justify great hopes for like results in tuberculosis, cancer, scarlet 
fever, and many other infectious diseases of man and animals. 

The Corporation of the University are so thoroughly impressed with 
this fact that they have set apart three hundred thousand dollars, inelud- 
ing in it a portion of the munificent gift of the late Henry L. Pierce, to 
erect and carry on a laboratory, to be named after him, for research on 
these lines as a part of a School of Comparative Medicine, in the Uni- 
versity, which shall have charge of the more advanced methods of medi- 
eal research and education. 

Before the whole plan can be perfected, there remains the one neces- 
sity of providing for the erection of a hospital, to be grouped with the 
other buildings, which will not only supply the most humane and skilful 
treatment of sick and wounded animals possible, but will permit a large 
number of important medical investigations upon animal diseases, espe- 
cially in their possible relations to those of man, which, without this 
hospital, would be impossible at Harvard. 

It is estimated that the cost of erection and equipment of a building 
suitable for this purpose will be one hundred thousand dollars, and there 
is also needed an additional fund for endowment. 

It is, therefore, now proposed to appeal to the public to raise that 
amount for this purpose. If this effort is successful, it will become pos- 
sible to make immediate and great progress in the medical work of the 
University, the value of which can hardly be overestimated. We trust 
that this appeal will meet with a generous response. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Chairman or any member of the 
Committee. 

Cuartes S. Minot, Harvard Medical School, 
Cuar.es P. Lyman, Harvard Veterinary School, 
Freperick H. Oscoop, Harvard Veterinary School, 
Wiii1AmM F. Wuitney, Harvard Medical School, 
Committee. 

The undersigned hereby approve the plan and appeal of the preceding 
circular: CHARLES W. Exiot, Grorcr G. Crocker, Henry P. WAL- 
cott, ArTHUR T. CaBot, DAvip W. CHEEVER.” 


A STATEMENT FROM DEAN LYMAN. 


On Nov. 12, last, the Corporation passed a vote to give notice that 
no new students in Veterinary Medicine will be received by the University 
until further orders of the President and Fellows: that the instruction 
to the students now in the School shall be completed, so far as any of 
them may desire, until the entire course has been given; that is, until 
June 30, 1903 ; although the Free Clinic, as now carried on at 52 Pied- 
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mont Street, is to be closed immediately, and the Veterinary Hospital at 
50 Village Street will be surrendered on June 30, next. 

This action of the Corporation is entirely due to the fact that the 
School has not received any endowment whatever during the nearly nine- 
teen years of its existence, and inasmuch as the high class of instruction 
given is necessarily of an expensive character, the receipts coming from 
students have compelled an accumulation of annual deficits to such a 
large extent that it is felt to be unwise to continue the School further unless 
it be possible to make some provision for meeting the annual losses by a 
substantial and permanent endowment. 

The necessary buildings — hospital, lecture rooms, laboratories, and 
the like — were obtained by an arrangement through which the Veteri- 
nary School agreed to pay six per cent. of their total cost and that of the 
land upon which they stand, annually, for at least five years, after which 
it could continue to occupy the premises as long as it desired to do so, at 
the same annual rental. The School was also to pay the taxes and major 
part of the repairs. In addition to this, after a time, interest, at first at 
six per cent., and later at five per cent., was charged to the School, by the 
University, upon the amount of the sum of the annual deficits ; but for 
the last four years no further additions have been made to the sum, the 
deficits having been paid from the general funds of the University. 

It will therefore be seen that the School has paid a good rental upon 
the cost of its ‘“ plant” from the beginning. This is a distinction which 
it is believed is not enjoyed by any other department of the University ; 
and it is a fact that if the Veterinary School could have been placed upon 
an equal footing with all of our other Schools, in this respect, its accounts 
would, to-day, show a credit balance of a few thousands of dollars. 

At the time of the organization of the School in 1882, a definite plan 
of procedure was marked out. All veterinary teaching, at that time, was 
given by “ Private Schools,” the best of which maintained a course of 
study extending over not more than eleven months of total residence. 
There were no admission examinations, no graded classes, and instruction 
was almost entirely by lectures. The Harvard school began with a total 
residence of twenty-seven months, an admission examination, which, though 
simple, was strictly adhered to, its classes were graded, and lectures were 
largely substantiated by careful and personal laboratory instruction. Since 
that time not only have its own methods of instruction been greatly 
improved and its curriculum added to, but now all veterinary schools in 
the United States are maintaining graded courses of three years, cover- 
ing a period of residence of from eighteen to twenty-seven months, 
guarded by good, and in some cases exceedingly good, admission exami- 
nations ; and two other universities of the first class, namely, Pennsylvania 
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and Cornell, have added departments of veterinary medicine. While so 
much has been gained, there is still much more to be accomplished before 
the objects of our original plan can be fully attained. It may rather 
confidently be said that if this School can now be placed upon a secure 
financial foundation, and as much accomplished during the next eighteen 
years as during the past eighteen years of its existence, its objects would 
be fairly well reached, and men will have been created who are capable 
of demonstrating that a useful medical science exists where before no 
more than a simple art was practiced. 
Charles P. Lyman, Dean. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

At the end of the academic year 1899-1900 Dr. Poll severed his con- 
nection with the Department, to accept a full professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Two of his courses, German 10, “German Lit- 
erature from the Reformation to the Classic Period of the Eighteenth 
Century,” and Germanic Philology 17, “ Middle Low German,” are 
bracketed this year; but German 10 will be given in 1901-02. — Dr. 
Bierwirth offers as Education 10 } a half-course on “’'The Methods and 
Equipment of a Teacher of German in Secondary Schools.” This 
course will be similar in scope to Prof. Parker’s course on the teaching 
of Latin. It is, I believe, the first course ever given here on methods 
in modern language instruction. — Mr. Heinrich Conried, director of the 
Irving Place Theatre in New York, having offered to bring his company 
a second time to Cambridge, the Deutsche Verein arranged, under the 
auspices of the Department, for a performance of Minna von Barn- 
helm in Sanders Theatre on Jan. 22, Lessing’s birthday. Public inter- 
est, no doubt quickened by memory of the admirable presentation of 
Goethe’s Iphigenie last year, responded promptly. The entire second 
gallery was taken by Harvard and Radcliffe students ; and the rest of 
the house was filled by a characteristic University audience, augmented 
by delegations from neighboring academies. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the furthering of Germanic studies, and particularly to the 
Germanic Museum. — A course of three public lectures was provided 
during the first term; namely, “ Language as an Element of Germanic 
Studies,” by Prof. W. H. Carpenter, of Columbia University; “ Litera- 
ture as an Element of Germanic Studies,” by Prof. H. S. White, of Cor- 
nell University ; and “ The History of Civilization as an Element of 
Germanic Studies,” by Prof. Henry Wood, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

William Guild Howard, ’91. 
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THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 


The provisions that have been made for the various crews and ball 
nines at Soldier’s Field have relieved the Gymnasium considerably from 
its usually congested condition during the winter months, between the 
hours of four and six. The number of men who take regular system- 
atic exercise for the sake of their own personal improvement, however, 
is larger than ever. In the five o’clock class there are about 100 men on 
the floor every afternoon, and this work is carried on from the first 
week in October until the middle of April. Probably no group of men 
in College derive more permanent benefit from physical exercise than 
the members of this Gymnasium class, because they pursue their work 
more systematically and continue it for a greater length of time. — The 
interest in Gymnasium games is on the increase. ‘There are now two or 
three regularly organized teams that play basket ball in the cage every 
afternoon and two evenings a week, and passing the large 18-inch “ med- 
icine balls” usually concludes the afternoon exercises of the five o’clock 
class. There are two classes in fencing that meet at the Gymnasium 
two evenings a week. The very nature of sparring and fencing make 
it very desirable that separate rooms should be provided for instruction 
in these exercises. Many men are undoubtedly deterred from taking 
lessons in these accomplished arts, because they do not like to have their 
first awkward efforts criticised by curious onlookers whose presence 
under existing arrangements cannot be excluded. — The laying of a 
new board running track in the basement of the Gymnasium affords bet- 
ter facilities for the track men to practice starting, and raising one of 
the corners on the out-of-door track will do much to familiarize the run- 
ners with this kind of turns in some of their indoor contests. — The 
removal of the rowing machines to the new boat-house and the aban- 





donment of the old rowing room by the boating men, has left the room 
available for other uses. It is proposed to fit this room up with a new 
system of machines termed inomotors, some of which will be used for 
general developing purposes, others for testing speed, strength, and en- 
durance, and others for racing, recreation, ete. The machines are so 
constructed that rowing, paddling, sculling, and punting exercises may 
be indulged in, and genuine contests in these various forms of sport may 
be held on the floor of the Gymnasium. 
D. A. Sargent, Director. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Early in January the Librarian, W. C. Lane, ’81, sailed from New 
York for the Mediterranean, purposing to pass a four months’ leave of 
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absence in visiting Egypt, Sicily, and other restful lands. — The College 
Library received in 1899-1900 the unusually large number of 19,721 
volumes, 11,360 volumes being gifts, while about 10,000 volumes more 
were added to the Department and Class-room libraries. The Riant 
Library being now practically all received is found to number 7649 vol- 
umes and 1162 pamphlets, including 603 volumes and 45 pamphlets 
which belong to the Divinity School. The assignment of the books to 
their places in our classification is going forward, and the manuscripts 
and incunabula have been placed in locked cases. Copies of the printed 
catalogue of the collection have been cut up and mounted on cards, 
which are being placed in the official catalogue. The printed catalogue 
has been sent to such of the leading libraries of the country as wished 
to receive it.— Mrs. Emil C. Hammer, whose husband was for many 
years Danish consul in Boston, gave last year $500 to the College, $300 
of which was applied to the purchase of Scandinavian books and books 
on Scandinavia, and has this year given $500 for continuing purchases 
along the same lines. — An interesting gift has been received from the 
J. C. Ayer Co., of Lowell, being the library of Alphonse Marsigny, who 
had been long in their employ as translator ; among the 549 volumes are 
many in Oriental languages, and a good number on the ritual and his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church. — Mrs. J. E. Hudson has given 317 
volumes and 39 pamphlets from the library of her husband, the late J. E. 
Hudson, 62, president of the Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Hudson was clas- 
sical tutor in the College from 1862 to 1865, and had gathered an excep- 
tionally fine collection of Greek and Latin classics ; the older editions 
Mrs. Hudson retained, but we have received much of value in this field, 
as well as several standard works in other subjects, while some valuable 
books that were duplicated in the College Library have gone to the 
Classical Library and a large number to Radcliffe. A number of works 
have been reserved, by the kind consent of Mrs. Hudson, for the 
library of the new Harvard Union. — Mr. H. J. Coolidge, 92, gives $50 
a year for the purchase of books on China, and our present collection of 
books on that country has been brought together and classified by Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge. —To the kindness of W. R. Benjamin, of New York 
city, we owe the original Latin thesis presented at graduation in 1759 
by Paine Wingate, afterwards a delegate to the Continental Congress and 
United States senator, the last survivor of the first Senate, and long our 
oldest living graduate. — Among recent purchases of interest are three 
early Aldines (Oratores Graeci, 1513; Pausanias, 1516; Plutarch, 
1509) ; “ Monumentos del arte Mexicano antiguo,” by A. Pefiafiel, two 
volumes in folio; some 70 volumes of the “ Atti” of the Accademia dei 
Lincei, completing our set; the Archives of Prince Vorontzof, in 40 
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volumes; and the “Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum.” — 
While additions like the Riant library, however desirable, are not to 
be expected annually, the increase in the book funds, through the ac- 
tion of the Corporation in assigning to our use a portion of the Pierce 
bequest, promises a more rapid growth than marked the last decade of 
the 19th century, nor is it unlikely that this growth will be enhanced 
by an increase in gifts, such as seems often to accompany greater pur- 
chasing power. This growth will demand, however, increased admin- 
istrative facilities, and first and foremost more room, —room for stor- 
age, room for handling, room for using the books we acquire. A library 
building is very deceptive as regards capacity. Its power of receiving 
additions, like that of an electric car, is limitless, but long before an 
approach to repletion could be reached, the point beyond which every 
addition tends to demoralize the service and increase the cost of admin- 
istration, would be passed. A library, as the Librarian has aptly said, 
resembles a sponge, and the comparison is particularly true in this, that 
its usefulness depends on not overtaxing its power of absorption. The 
College Library has already passed the point where undue crowding be- 
gins to show its undesirable results, and our manifest destiny, it is to be 
feared, is conducting us to colonization, when, as the phrase runs, some 
of the less used books shall be placed in another building where they 
will still be accessible ; an innocent phrase, but what it covers is best 
known to those who have experienced the condition described. 


Wm. H. Tillinghast, ’77. 


MEDICAL VISITATION AT HARVARD. 

Previous to 1893 there was no system of medical visitation at Har- 
vard. It rested with the student to decide when he was ill enough to 
be placed under the care of a physician. The natural result of this was 
that incipient cases of typhoid fever, appendicitis, and other diseases were 
occasionally in a dangerous stage of development, and contagious diseases 
allowed to spread, before a doctor was called. Students unable through 
illness to attend their classes were required to report that fact at the 
Office. The College Regent in 1891 began a systematic investigation of 
such eases, with the result that Dr. G. W. Fitz undertook, in 1893, to 
visit and examine all sick students and advise them when necessary to 
call a physician. The results of this supervision were so satisfactory 
that the following year the Corporation established the office of Medical 
Visitor. Dr. Fitz filled this position until 1899, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by Dr. M. H. Bailey, who had for several years been his 
assistant. 

The Medical Visitor was at first looked upon with some suspicion by 
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many students, who evidently entertained the feeling that he had some 
underground connection with the College Office, but this sentiment has 
gradually worn away until to-day it seems fair to assume that the ma- 
jority of the students have learned that consultations with the Medical 
Visitor are strictly confidential and that he is in no sense a disciplinary 
officer. As a matter of fact he sees the student just as any private phy- 
sician would see him, except that the University pays for his services. 

Since this plan was inaugurated it has steadily grown in usefulness. 
The department has apparatus of the most modern type for efficient dis- 
infection of rooms, furniture, and clothing, and a diet kitchen has been 
established this year to furnish the best of foods for the sick. In 1895- 
96 the total number of consultations with the Medical Visitor was 1580 ; 
in 1896-97 it was 2206; in 1897-98 it was 2368; in 1898-99 it was 
2341; and in 1899-1900 it was 3349. 

The medical visitation is conducted at present as follows: At the 
opening of each college year a circular is sent to every student advising 
him of the Medical Visitor’s office hours and how and where to send no- 
tice of illness if unable to leave his room. In addition, the janitors and 
“goodies” of every dormitory are instructed to send word of any illness 
not already reported. Students usually send notice by a roommate or 
some other friend. Hence it is rarely possible for a student to be ill for 
any length of time without its coming to the attention of the Medical 
Visitor. It is the duty of the Medical Visitor to see all cases not already 
under a doctor’s care, but not to continue to attend men who can afford 
to employ a private physician. In cases of serious illness, he takes care 
that the parents are advised, and when necessary to move the patient to 
a hospital he makes the proper arrangements. The College has never 
had a hospital of its own, and patients have been sent to the various in- 
stitutions in Cambridge and Boston. Through the generosity of Mr. 
James Stillman, of New York city, a substantial and handsome building 
is now well advanced, to be called the “ Stillman Infirmary.” This will 
supply a pressing need and round out symmetrically the system of medi- 
eal visitation. 


Marshall H. Bailey. 


M. GASTON DESCHAMPS, THE CERCLE FRANCAIS LECTURER. 


The fourth lecturer on the Hyde Foundation is M. Gaston Deschamps, 
who was born at Nelle, Deux Sévres, in 1861. He studied at the Col- 
lege of Niort, then at College Sainte Barbe, in Paris, and was admitted 
in 1882, at the Upper Normal School. Received as a Fellow of the 
University in 1885, he was selected by competition to be sent to the 
French Archaeological School in Athens. Thence he explored several 
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regions of Asia Minor, and his epigraphic work made the subject of 
several reports to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. In 
the interval of his trip, M. Deschamps acted as literary and political 
correspondent of the Journal des Débats in Athens. His articles at- 
tracted attention and he was offered to join their staff. In this way he 
entered the literary world. In 1890 he was managing editor of the 
Journal des Débats and was contributing also to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and Revue Bleue. He published in 1892 “La Gréce d’Au- 
jourd’hui,” which was “crowned” by the French Academy. The fol- 
lowing year he published “Sur les Routes d’Asie,” and he was appointed 
chef-de-cabinet by Jules Ferry, then President of the Senate, after 
whose death M. Deschamps devoted himself wholly to literature. He 
succeeded Anatole France as the literary critic of the Temps, and for 
the last seven years he has been writing a weekly feuilleton on the con- 
temporary literary movement. These essays have been reprinted in “ La 
Vie et les Livres,” which number already five volumes. He wrote a 
novel, “Chemin Fleuri,” in 1896, and an interesting book on “ Mari- 
Last year he printed a social study, “ La Malaise de la Démo- 
He was made a Chevalier of the Legion 


vaux.” 
cratie,” in defense of Dreyfus. 
of Honor in 1895. 

The subject of M. Deschamps’s eight lectures before the Cercle Frangais 
is “ The Modern French Drama.” The lectures will be given in Sanders 
Theatre at 4.30 p. M. on Feb. 20, 22, 25, 27, March 1, 4, 6, and 8. M. 
Deschamps will repeat some of these lectures before more than 20 col- 
leges during his stay in the United States. 








ATHLETICS. 
Football, The line-up :— 

ee HARVARD. YALE. 
Yale defeated Harvard on Nov. 24, Hallowell, Ristine, r. @............-. 1. e., Gould 
at New Haven, by a score of 28 to 0. J. Lawrence, r. t.........e.eeeeeee 1. t., Bloomer 
As the Crimson said: ‘* The better Barnard, Roberts, r. g....-.---++++- 1. g., Brown 
‘ Sargent, C.....ccccrsccccsccccces c., Olcott, Holt 
team won, and the credit of a well- Tes, Burnett, 1, g.....05 0060000088 r. g-, Sheldon 
deserved victory belongs to Yale. Eaton, Graydon, l. t............-- r. t., Stillman 
Harvard was outclassed in every de- Campbell, Bowditch, Clark, 1. ©....0000f. ey Coy 
f = Daly, R. Fincke, q. b. ........-- q. b., W. Fincke 
partment of the game but one; and  gawin, Gierasch, 1. h. b........ r. h. b., Chadwick 
although the team played with good Kendall, Devens, r. h. b. ...-.... 1. h. b., Sharpe 
Ellis, Stillman, f. b........-csessesees f. b., Hale 


spirit and did not give up until the 
end, it had met a superior opponent 
and at no time had a chance to win. 
There was one great and all-important 
cause of Yale’s victory — the tackles 
back formation.” 


Score — Yale, 28 ; Harvard,0. Touchdowns— 
Bloomer, W. Fincke, Chadwick, Coy. Goals 
from touchdowns — Hale, 3. Goal from the 
field — Sharpe. Umpire — Dashiel of Lehigh. 
Referee — McClung of Lehigh. Linesmen — 
Swain of Harvard and Hull of Yale. Timekeeper 
— Whiting of Cornell. Time — 35 minute halves. 











GASTON DESCHAMPS, 


Harvard Cercle Francais Lecturer, 1901. 
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The individual gains in yards were 
as follows : — 


YALE, 
Rushing. Kicking. 

BBP vic nnn ct5s0sccses 112 262 
CUBA WIGE sc osc cvs cece 97 = 
WIGS 66000 ccccccncas 80 - 
COR, s s00:cs osiseceecsnes 70 - 

NE a snc ateanvenacas 61 92 
pn POPET TORT CTE 50 - 
CENA oisc5s ees wécsee 35 = 
Ns hie sik sevice siiinwe's 2 = 

WO vcs ss cvccesce 507 354 

HARVARD. 
Rushing. Kicking. 

TURD: 06050 se cciccccces 70 - 
Daly....scsecsesscsees 15 S 
SU WEIEEM y) Seine nia sa's'o's Sais 9 = 

PMMAM ... 00.00 cccesces 6 108 
CIE indie) cnecesses 5 - 

BAWIR, «00660602 050%000 3 219 
Mac vciv as Keccwssic 2 = 

Rs od dc0 000 <000 110 377 


The following men, in addition to 
W. H. Lewis, L. S., 95, and B. G. 
Waters, ’94, assisted Coach Dibblee 
during the season: R. H. Hallowell, 
96, W. C. Forbes, 92, W. L. Garri- 
son, 97, J. S. Cranston, 91, A. E. 
Doucette, ’95, G. W. Bouvé, ’98, J. E. 
N. Shaw, 798, J. D. Upton, 93, R. W. 
Emmons, 95, A. H. Gould, 796, S. V. 
R. Crosby, 91, F. W. Hallowell, ’93, E. 
N. Wrightington, ’97, W. A. Boal, ’00, 
J. A. Sullivan, 97, J. C. Fairchild, 
96, F. D. Cochrane, 99, N. W. Cabot, 
98, J. G. Moulton, ’92, M. Donald, 
99, G. Murchie, 95, C. O. Swain, ’00, 
F. Newell, ’92, J. Dunlop, ’97, E. J. 
Lake, ’92, D. S. Dean, 91, C. Brewer, 
96, Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, W. C. 
Mackie, 794. 

D. C. Campbell, 702, is captain for 
next year. B. H. Dibblee, ’99, head 
coach for the last two years, has an- 
nounced that he will not accept the 
position of head coach for next year, 
on account of the amount of time the 
position demands. 

The Harvard Freshman eleven de- 
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feated the Yale Freshman on Nov. 17, 
by a score of 18 to 0. Harvard was 
superior to Yale throughout the entire 
game, though all the touchdowns were 
scored during the first half. The line- 


up: 


HARVARD, 1904. YALE, 1904. 
I Be Gis hackncdcstctcnsaves -- l.e., Blount 
Jones, r. t.............. 1. £., Ferguson, Ingham 
Shea, Jackson, r. g.........-.00.00- 1. g., O'Neill 
RUE clea tie dn0db-4.0y Mninv sigewen c., Patterson 
Robinson, O’Connor, 1. g.......... r. g., Johnson 
ee ee ae r. t., Drummond 
Hutchinson, Lane, 1. e........ 2.4. r. e., Benham 
Pg Ge Os 6 6.5 sce canes cic caics q. b., Winslow 


Mackay, Lindsay, Parker, r. h. b....1. h. b., Cross 
Pruyn, Goodhue, 1. h. b. 

r. h. b., Welton, Donohue 
Meier, Parmelee, f. b............+ f. b., Jennings 


Rowing. 

The annual fall regatta was held on 
Nov. 15 under favorable conditions, 
considering the time of year. F. J. 
Snite, 3 L., won the one-mile single 
race easily. The race of the day was 
between the 1st and 2d graded crews 
of the Weld and Newell clubs. The 
1st Newell won from the 1st Weld by 
3 ft. The race between the 3d and 
4th Weld and the 3d Newell crews 
was won by the 3d Weld, and that 
between the Ist and 2d Freshman 
crews of each club by the 1st Weld. 
The orders of the winning crews : — 

First Newell — Stroke, Brownell; 7, Blake; 
6, Bullard ; 5, Henderson; 4, Perkins ; 3, Swaim ; 
2, Morris ; bow, Goodell; cox., Howe. 

Third Weld — Stroke, Wolcott ; 7, Francis; 6, 
Silsbee; 5, DuBois; 4, Farlow; 3, Richardson; 
2, Barnes; bow, Burroughs; cox., Davidge. 

First Weld Freshman — Stroke, Macomber ; 
7, Minturn; 6, Thanisch; 5, Adams; 4, Linds- 
ley; 3, Chadwick; 2, Krumbhaar; bow, Fair- 
child; cox., Swan. 

The candidates for the Freshman 
crew were called out early in Janu- 
ary. About 130 men reported. They 
began working at once on the rowing 
machines in the new University Boat- 
house, and have continued regularly 
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through the mid-year examination pe- 
riod. Though fewer men _ reported 
than for several years past, the mate- 
rial is regarded as better than usual. 
The club crews will begin rowing as 
soon as the weather petmits. 


IAotes. 

The 150 candidates for the Univer- 
sity track team have been working 
daily in the Gymnasium. The mate- 
rial as a whole is fair and only needs 
development. These men are left 
over from last year’s team: Weights 
— W. A. Boal, 1 L., S. G. Ellis, ’01, 
R. C. Heath, 2 L.; broad jump —C. 
D. Daly, 01, A. W. Ristine, 702, J. 
H. Shirk, 02; high jump—C. M. 
Rotch, 01, N. F. Glidden, Jr., ’03; 
hurdles — J. H. Converse, 02, J. G. 
Willis, 02, R. Abercrombie, 03, J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01; sprints —J. E. Haigh, 
703, A. M. Butler, 02, W. G. Clerk, 
01; distance runs— O. W. Richard- 
son, 2 L., H. W. Foote, 2 Dv., W. A. 
Applegate, ’01, S. H. Bush, ’01, H. B. 
Clark, ’01, C. J. Swan, 01, L. C. Led- 
yard, 1 L., H. S. Knowles, 02, DeL. 
P. White, 01, E. W. Mills, 01. — 
There is a great deal of hockey-play- 
ing at the time of this writing (Feb. 
1). The ’Varsity team is preparing 
for its game with Yale, and an inter- 
class series is being played off. There 
are now two good rinks on Soldier’s 
Field. — Basketball has never been 
taken up seriously in Cambridge until 
this year. Now, however, it is well 
started, and looks as if it had come to 
stay. The squad was called out late 
in November, and over 60 men re- 
ported. The main hall of the Gym- 
nasium was fitted up and practice held 
regularly. A schedule of 18 games, 
extending from Jan. 10 to March 29, 
is being played through with great 
spirit and with very good results. J. 
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K. Clark, 2 L., is captain of the team. 
— The lacrosse squad practiced daily 
throughout the fall. The Lacrosse 
Association of New York, composed 
for the most part of Harvard gradu- 
ates, have recently offered individual 
cups for the members of the winning 
team in the University Class lacrosse 
championship, which will be held this 
spring. — There has been more inter- 
est in fencing this year than ever be- 
fore, and, as the material is good, a 
strong team will undoubtedly enter 
the intercollegiate tournament this 
spring. Forty men are now engaged 
in practice. Since 1894 Harvard has 
won 6 out of the 7 intercollegiate con- 
tests in which she has entered a team. 
— Cricket Club officers: Pres., O. F. 
Paul, 2 B.; vice-pres., E. J. Sampson, 
01; see. and treas., L. B. Wehle, ’02. 
— A. W. Talmadge, ’02, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the football team 
for next year. — W. M. Welch, ’02, is 
assistant manager of the University 
crew, and D. F. Downs, ’03, second- 
assistant. — The University race with 
Yale will be rowed at New London, 
June 27.— The University football 
“H_” has been awarded to the follow- 
ing men who played in one or both of 
the championship games against Penn- 
sylvania and Yale: C. D. Daly, ’01, J. 
W. Hallowell, ’01, G. A. Sawin, ’01, J. 
Lawrence, 01, S. G. Ellis, 01, W. G. 
Lee, ’01, F. L. Burnett, ’01, R. Fincke, 
01, D. C. Campbell, ’02, E. H. Ken- 
dall, 02, C. A. Barnard, ’02, C. S. Sar- 
gent, 02, W. D. Eaton, ’02, W. S. 
Gierasch, 02, A. W. Ristine, ’02, A. L. 
Devens, ’02, E. Bowditch, ’03, A. Still- 
man, ’03, T. H. Graydon, ’03, J. D. 
Clark, ’03, H. K. Roberts, 04. — The 
baseball games with Yale will be 
played on June 20 at Cambridge, 
June 25 at New Haven, and June 29 
on neutral ground in case of a tie. — 
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At the dinner given after the dedica- 
tion of the new boat-house on Nov. 16, 
the following telegram was sent to Mr. 
R. C. Lehmann, in England: “ Boat- 
house begun under your auspices ded- 
icated to-day. Greetings.” This an- 


swer was received: “Gratulor. Flo- 
reat nova domus.” — The new rowing 
tank was completed in January. — C. 
R. Henderson, ’02, is president of the 
Intercollegiate Golf Association. 
Oscar F. Cooper, 02. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


HARVARD CLASS SECRETARIES. 

At an informal dinner of Harvard 
College Class Secretaries at the Par- 
ker House, Jan. 25, it was decided to 
form an “ Association of Harvard Col- 
lege Class Secretaries.” All the Sec- 
retaries present were then formed into 
an association and it was voted to ex- 
tend the privilege of membership to 
all the Secretaries, not as representa- 
tives of their classes, but as their Sec- 
retaries. J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, was 
elected chairman, A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
secretary, and H. M. Williams, ’85, 
one of an executive committee, the 
other two members of which are the 
Chairman and Secretary ex officio. 
The Secretary of the Class having its 
25th anniversary is to be the Chair- 
man of the Association for that year. 
The Secretary and third member of 
the Executive Committee are to be 
elected annually. An assessment, not 
exceeding $2 annually, is to be made 
on each Secretary joining the Associa- 
tion. Any Secretary living at a dis- 
tance is allowed to appoint a repre- 
sentative who may attend dinners and 
meetings. The Executive Committee 
is authorized to call meetings at its 
discretion. At the next meeting of 
the Association the Executive Com- 
mittee will present a set of by-laws. 
It was remarked that on the day of 
the dinner Mr. Eliot had been Presi- 


dent of Harvard College 31 years, 8 
months, and 4 days — one day longer 
than Edward Holyoke, who had previ- 
ously been the President longest in 
office. A message of congratulation 
was then sent Pres. Eliot in Bermuda. 

Those present were : — John Capen, 
740, A. P. Chamberlaine, 47, H. G. 
Denny, 52, S. S. Shaw, ’53, F. H. 
Brown, ’57, J. C. Davis, 58, S. W. 
Driver, 60, C. E. Grinnell, 62, Arthur 
Lincoln, 63, F. H. Lincoln, ’67, T. P. 
Beal, 69, J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, J. 
F. Tyler, ’77, J. C. Whitney, ’78, John 
Woodbury, ’80, H. W. Cunningham, 
82, E. A. Hibbard, ’84, G. P. Furber, 
87, F. B. Lund, ’88, J. W. Lund, ’90, 
A. J. Garceau, 91, A. R. Benner, 92, 
S. F. Batchelder, ’93, A. H. Newman, 
95, B. H. Hayes, 98, Arthur Adams, 
’99, Eliot Spalding, ’00. W. R. Thayer, 
Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, was the guest of the Secre- 
taries. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 
Fourth Annual Convention. 

The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs was held in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul on December 1, 
1900. The occasion proved to be the 
most successful of any of the conven- 
tions that this enthusiastic Western 
organization has held, and this was 
due to the enterprise and hospitality 
of the Minnesota Harvard Club. The 
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visiting Harvard men were entertained 
for two days in the most cordial and 
royal manner. 

The Council met in the Club room 
of the West Hotel in Minneapolis at 
11 a.m with W.C. Boyden, ’86, Chi- 
cago, in the chair, and F. H. Gade, ’93, 
Chicago, as secretary. There were 
present, besides the officers, R. M. Al- 
len, ’74, Omaha, V. M. Porter, 92, 
St. Louis, R. J. Cary, ’90, Chicago, 
F. B. Tiffany, ’77, Minnesota, and 
Walter Cary, ’93, Milwaukee. 

The order of business for the con- 
vention to be held in the afternoon 
was arranged, and the annual assess- 
ment for carrying on the work of the 
Association was levied. 

At noon the visitors had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Minnesota Har- 
vard men informally at a delightful 
luncheon at the Minnesota Club in St. 
Paul, where the convention was sub- 
sequently held. 

The convention was called to order 
at three o’clock, with President W. C. 
Boyden, ’86, presiding, and F. H. 
Gade, ’93, as secretary. The roll- 
call of the Harvard Clubs showed the 
following present: — 

Chicago: W. E. Furness, ’60, J. C. 
Bartlett, 69, J. B. Galloway, ’70, W. 
D. Haynie, ’74, H. A. De Windt, ’81, 
Merritt Starr, ’81, Russell Whitman, 
82, H. M. Hubbard, ’82, Frank Ham- 
lin, 84, Dunlap Smith, ’84, F. A. De- 
lano, ’85, J. F. Holland, ’85, W. C. 
Boyden, ’86, G. W. Cobb, ’86, C. H. 
Baldwin, ’88, M. D. Hull, ’89, R. J. 
Cary, 90, F. W. Burlingham, 791, 
Murry Nelson, Jr., 91, S. K. Wood, 
92, Leverett Thompson, 92, M. D. 
Follansbee, ’92, Samuel Chase, ’92, 
Walter Ayer, ’93, Morrill Dunn, ’93, 
F. H. J. Gade, ’93. 

St. Louis: Dr. John Green, ’55, M. 
S. Snow, 65, E. H. Sears, ’74, G. B. 
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Leighton, ’88, S. L. Swarts, ’88, V. 
M. Porter, ’92, J. C. Taussig, ’93. 

Milwaukee: F. B. Keene, ’80, C. R. 
Falk, ’93, Walter Cary, ’93, M. McG. 
Martin, 1900. 

Omaha: R. M. Allen, ’74, J. H. 
McIntosh, ’84, C. S. Elgutter, ’87. 

Minnesota: Dr. C. K. Bartlett, m’52, 
E. 8S. Waters, 59, Major John Bige- 
low, 61, Samuel Hill, ’79, A. A. 
Sweeney, m °86, Arthur Lathrop, ’82, 
S. M. Hayes, ’84, the Rev. Theodore 
Sedgwick, ’86, C. N. B. Wheeler, ’86, 
T. G. Lee, s 92, and many others of 
the Minnesota Harvard Club. 

The Louisville Harvard Club sent a 
formal proxy to the Secretary. 

After the annual reports of the 
Seeretary and Treasurer had been 
read, President Boyden, in a grace- 
ful speech, made a statement of the 
work of the Association during the 
past year, and offered a few recom- 
mendations for the future. He stated 
that the Association has served as the 
annual rallying point for the loyal 
sons of Harvard, and that it has ren- 
dered the University a great service 
by tendering, as a eandidate for the 
Board of Overseers, Samuel Hill, ’79, 
of Minneapolis; that the Eastern 
Alumni gave Mr. Hill the largest vote 
ever cast for a Harvard Overseer, 
which mark of appreciation of the 
candidate of the Association and the 
work of the Association was especially 
gratifying. 

The President then took up the 
question of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, which he characterized as 
being the best charging station to 
stimulate enthusiasm for Harvard, and 
recommended that steps be taken to 
increase its circulation in the West. 
He said that he wanted it distinctly 
understood that the Magazine was not 
in financial distress, but that he asked 
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for the increased circulation for the 
good of the Harvard men in the West, 
and furthermore so that the Magazine, 
by its increased circulation, could keep 
pace with the magnificent growth of 
the University. The history of the 
Magazine was then reviewed to show 
its growth and the wide missionary 
work it has done for Harvard. 

Further in the line of recommenda- 
tions for the future, Mr. Boyden sug- 
gested that as the leading social event 
of the various clubs composing the 
Association was the annual dinner, it 
be arranged to hold these meetings on 
consecutive evenings at a convenient 
time, and thus secure the attendance 
of some distinguished member of the 
Faculty at all the dinners. As the 
last recommendation the question of 
the University Appointment Commit- 
tee was taken up, the President ex- 
plaining that the object of the com- 
mittee was to procure positions in all 
walks of life: for the graduates of 
Harvard, and suggesting that the 
Executive Committee arrange that 
each club be sent a list of the gradu- 
ates making application for positions, 
with a statement as to qualifications 
and desires of each one of the appli- 
cants. 

The chair then stated that he would 
be pleased to recognize any one who 
desired to bring any business before 
the convention, and R. F. Allen, ’74, 
of Omaha, presented the following 
resolution : — 

“ Resolved, that the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, in convention assembled, 
desire to record their grateful appre- 
ciation of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, which, in the dignity of its 
tone and the ability of its manage- 
ment, is representative of the best of 
Harvard. 

“ Resolved, further, that we recom- 
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mend to the constituent clubs of this 
Association some action looking to the 
wider circulation of the Graduates’ 
Magazine among its members as the 
most effective means of maintaining 
and stimulating interest in Harvard, 
which is the primary object of this 
Association.” 

Merritt Starr, ’81, of Chicago, sec- 
onded the resolution, saying in sub- 
stance that he did not desire to see 
the resolution pass as a mere perfunc- 
tory matter, but that he hoped that 
active measures would be taken by 
the members of each of the constitu- 
ent clubs to carry out the resolution. 
He then reviewed the history of the 
Magazine, showing its development, 
high standard, and position among 
the publications of the world, and 
stated that he sincerely believed that 
if the resolution was acted upon with 
a spirit of enthusiasm, the circulation 
would show a marked increase. 

J. H. MelIntosh, ’84, of Omaha, 
then suggested that to carry out the 
resolution the most important work 
must be done among the younger 
graduates, who seem to be ignorant of 
the fact that the Graduates’ Magazine 
exists. 

F. W. Burlingham, ’91, of Chicago, 
stated that he thought each Harvard 
Club ought to subscribe to the Maga- 
zine as a club, and have the editions 
bound to form a nucleus of a library 
that would some day be a point around 
which the Harvard Clubs would rally. 

The President then put the motion, 
and it was adopted unanimously. 

Pursuant to the recommendations 
of the President, F. B. Keene, ’80, of 
Milwaukee, offered the following reso- 
lution: — 

“ Resolved, that it is the sense of 
this Association that the annual din- 
ners of its various constituent clubs 
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should be held at such times as will 
make it convenient for one represent- 
ative from the University to attend 
the occasion of the different dinners. 

“ Resolved, further, that the Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to com- 
municate with the various clubs, and 
to formulate a scheme for putting 
this resolution into effect.” 

F. B. Tiffany, ’77, of Minnesota, then 
seconded the resolution, suggesting 
that the recommendation was eminent- 
ly practical. He went on to say that 
when the entrance examinations were 
held in St. Paul, the Minnesota Har- 
vard Club was generally able to get 
some one from the College to talk to 
them, but since the discontinuance of 
the examinations, they had not had 
the inspiration which comes from en- 
tertaining a representative of the Uni- 
versity, who is in close touch with all 
the affairs which are of interest to all 
the sons of Harvard. 

The President then put the resolu- 
tion, and it was unanimously earried. 

R. J. Cary, ’90, of Chicago, then 
took up the matter of Appointment 
Committee. Hestated that Mr. Frank 
Bolles, former secretary of the Uni- 
versity, had started the work in a 
small way, and that after his death a 
committee of the Faculty, with B.S. 
Hurlbut as its secretary, had been 
appointed to carry out the work, 
which was then becoming one of great 
importance. Mr. Cary went on to 
say that Mr. Hurlbut had made a 
missionary trip through the Western 
States for the purpose of investigating 
the field for extending the practical 
methods of obtaining positions for 
Harvard men. He stated that much 
had already been done to secure posi- 
tions for men in law offices and as 
teachers, but that he thought the 
scope and influence of the committee 


could be largely increased if it had 
the codperation of the Harvard gradu- 
ates throughout the business world. 
He therefore offered the following 
resolution: — 

“ Resolved, that the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association investigate 
and look into the affairs of the Ap- 
pointment Committee and obtain from 
it all the information necessary for 
the purpose of learning what its needs 
are, and that the Executive Commit- 
tee give such information to the sec- 
retaries of the constituent clubs, with 
the request that they keep the matter 
in hand and do what they can in be- 
half of the Appointment Committee.” 

Russell Whitman, ’82, of Chicago, 
then seconded the resolution, and 
showed how he had successfully se- 
cured a tutor fora young friend of 
his. He stated that the resolution 
ought to have the individual codpera- 
tion of all Harvard men, in order to 
extend the work to all walks of life. 

President Boyden then called upon 
Prof. Taussig, who was the guest of 
honor, fora few remarks on the sub- 
ject in hand. Prof. Taussig was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause, and 
in an interesting speech explained the 
aims of the Appointment Committee, 
saying that Harvard University, for 
many years back, had supplied men 
for positions as tutors, but since the 
formation of the committee, the ap- 
pointments had been extended to the 
different professions and also to the 
business world. He stated that the 
motto of the Committee was to fur- 
nish, as far as possible, men most suit- 
able and worthy to fill the positions 
they were to occupy. He invited the 
hearty codperation of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and of each individual 
graduate. 

J.C. Bartlett, 69, J. B. Galloway, 
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71, and Merritt Starr, ’81, all of 
Chicago, spoke in favor of the resolu- 
tion. President Boyden then put the 
motion, which was unanimously car- 
ried. 

Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minneapolis, 
was then recognized by the chair, and 
was very enthusiastically received by 
the delegates. He stated that since 
his election to the Board of Overseers 
he had received several] communica- 
tions asking him to bring before the 
Associated Harvard Clubs the ques- 
tion of voting for Overseers by letter 
ballot. As a member of the Board of 
Overseers, of course he had no recom- 
mendations to make, but simply made 
a statement of the facts on account of 
the numerous graduates who appeared 
to be in favor of the change. Mr. 
Hill further stated that the matter 
would require legislation on the part 
of the legislature of Massachusetts. 

Frank Hamlin, ’84, of Chicago, 
then moved that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for 
the purpose of investigation, to report 
at the next meeting of the Association 
for further action. 

After the seconding of the resolu- 
tion, President Boyden put the mo- 
tion, and it was unanimously carried. 

The convention then proceeded to the 
election of the officers. It was moved 
that the officers then serving be re- 
elected, but they declined. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed for 
nominating officers, and in a short 
time they reported as follows: J. H. 
MelIntosh, ’84, Omaha, pres.; J. S. 
Bell, ’81, Louisville, vice-pres. ; Wal- 
ter Cary, ’93, Milwaukee, sec. and 
treas. They were unanimously elected, 
and President McIntosh was escorted 
to the chair. 

F. B. Keene, ’80, of Milwaukee, 
extended an invitation on behalf of the 


Harvard Club of Milwaukee to the 
Association to hold its next conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, and he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Elgutter, of Omaha, who 
in a very graceful speech invited the 
clubs to Omaha. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

The meeting was then adjourned, 
and the delegates returned to Minne- 
apolis. 

The dinner was given at the West 
Hotel, and was attended by 125 men. 
Harvard decorations were in evidence 
everywhere, and a beautiful inter- 
mingling of American Beauties and 
crimson ribbon made a splendid set- 
ting for what proved to be a night of 
great Harvard enthusiasm. The Glee 
Club was composed of former mem- 
bers of Harvard Glee Clubs, and 
while the members, coming as they 
did from various cities in the West, 
had little opportunity to rehearse, 
nevertheless they still seemed to re- 
member enough of their former train- 
ing to get together in a manner that 
would rival the efforts of an under- 
graduate organization. The dinner 
and its arrangements were in charge 
of H. E. Barnes, ’84, of Minneapolis, 
who is entitled to great credit for its 
success. 

Samuel Hill, ’79, president of the 
Minnesota Harvard Club, made the 
opening address, welcoming the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs to Minneapolis. 
The representative from the Univer- 
sity and the guest of honor was Prof. 
Taussig, who brought with him a 
most cordial greeting from the East. 
His speech was most felicitous and 
forceful, and was keenly appreciated 
by the Western graduates, who felt 
that the work of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs was being understood and 
appreciated at Cambridge. W. C. 
Boyden, ’86, of Chicago, was then 
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introduced as ex-president of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. He told the 
interesting story of the nomination and 
election of Samuel Hill as Overseer. 
He was followed by J. H. McIntosh, 
’°84, of Omaha, the newly elected 
president of the organization. Dr. 
John Green of the Class of ’55, ex- 
president of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis, Frank Hanlin, ’84, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Chicago, 
and G. B. Leighton, ’88, the first 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, all responded to toasts. The 
speaking was concluded by R. G. 
Brown, ’84, who thanked the delegates 
on behalf of the Minnesota Harvard 
Club for attending the convention, and 
by H. A. DeWindt, ’81, of Chicago, 
who proposed a toast to Vice-President 
Roosevelt. “ Fair Harvard ” was then 
sung, and the formal entertainment 
brought to a close. 

During the following day all the 
delegates remained in Minneapolis, 
and the Harvard men of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul continued during that 
time to act as the most hospitable of 
hosts. A delightful feature of this 
day’s program was a visit to the col- 
lection of paintings in the Minneapolis 
Athenaeum at the invitation of Prof. 
J. K. Hosmer, 55. 

Every one of the visiting delegates 
left Minneapolis with the conviction 
that the convention was the most 
notable Harvard meeting ever held in 
the West; that much good had been 
accomplished for the University; and 
that the Harvard men of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul were perfect and wonder- 
ful hosts. 

Walter Cary, ’93, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 
At the last annual meeting of the 
Club ten delegates were appointed to 
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attend the convention at Minneapolis 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
in pursuance of this arrangement, not 
only these ten delegates, but some 
fifteen additional men comprised the 
party that went to the convention from 
Chicago. We started for Minneapolis 
in a car reserved for us on the even- 
ing of Nov. 30, and spent the follow- 
ing Saturday and Sunday in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Too much 
praise cannot be given the Minnesota 
Harvard Club for the hospitality 
shown the visiting Harvard men, and 
those who attended from Chicago 
certainly brought away with them the 
keenest and most delightful recollec- 
tions of the trip. 

The next event in the affairs of the 
Club will be the annual dinner, on 
Feb. 21. It is hoped to have not only 
a representative from the University 
present, but also Harvard men repre- 
senting the New York, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee Harvard clubs. The plea- 
sant custom is growing among the 
Western Harvard clubs of endeavor- 
ing to obtain as many speakers as 
possible at their annual dinners from 
other Harvard organizations. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 
On Dec. 7 the Club adopted a new 


constitution and elected the following 
officers under it: Pres., C. B. Wilby, 
’70 ; viee-pres., Joseph Wilby, ’75 ; 
sec., G. S. Sykes, 77; treas., A. J. 
Freiberg, ’93 ; choir master, Nicholas 
Longworth, ’91; executive committee, 
S. W. Skinner, ’80, C. T. Greve, ’84, 
and L. E. Osborn, ’93. 

The annual dinner was held on Dee. 
31 at the Queen City Club, Pres. Wilby 
acting as toastmaster. Dean Briggs 
was present, and gave a delightful talk 
on life in Harvard at the present time. 
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He described the afternoon teas and 
the other means employed by the Col- 
lege officers to get into closer touch 
with the students by meeting them 
socially, and he showed how the stu- 
dents, especially the Class leaders, 
recognizing the community of interest 
that exists between the Faculty and 
them, are ever ready to lend loyal 
aid to the College officers in matters 
pertaining to student government. 
The kind, sympathetic spirit of his 
speech and his genial personality 
made it easy to understand why 
his name is so dear to the younger 
generation of Harvard men.  Re- 
sponses were made by W. A. DeCamp, 
president of the Cincinnati Yale Club, 


for Yale; by Harlan Cleveland, for 


Princeton; by W. H. Wadsworth, ’75, 
for Kentucky, and by G. H. Wald, L. 
S.,’73, for the University of Cincinnati. 
The rest of the evening was spent in 
singing and conversation until the mid- 
night bell announced the end of the 
old and the beginning of the new cen- 
tury. Dean Briggs also went to a 
luncheon given in his honor in the 
afternoon by M. E. Ingalls, L. S., ’63, 
where he met several Harvard men, 
some of whom could not be at the 
Club dinner. 
G. S. Sykes, ’77, Sec. 


CUBA. 

E. L. Conant, ’84, sends from Ha- 
vana the following notice of Harvard 
men in Cuba, in addition to items 
already printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine. The list, he adds, is far 
from complete, most of the persons 
mentioned being in or near Havana. 
Walter Burgess, ’72, has a responsible 
position with the Havana Electric 
Railway Co., in which A. W. K. Bil- 
lings, 95, is assistant to the chief en- 
gineer. J. D. Hubbell, ’94, is selling 
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plows, mules, and other agricultural 
implements ; the name of his firm is 
Hubbell, Nicholas & Co. Iznaga, who 
studied in the Scientific School some- 
time in the seventies, has a responsible 
position at the Palace under the Mili- 
tary Governor, Leonard Wood, m ’84. 
E. M. Sanborn, Jr., 98, has a planta- 
tion at Artinisa in the Province of 
Pinar del Rio. The Harvard Club ex- 
pects to have its annual dinner at 
Havana during February. 


FALL RIVER. 

The annual meeting was held Jan. 
29, and the following officers were 
elected: Pres., W. C. Bates, ’77; 
vice-pres., C. D. Burt, ’82; sec., W. E. 
Fuller, Jr., 92; treas., R. N. Durfee, 
’89; chorister, Dr. S. M. Gordon, m’85; 
exec. com., the foregoing officers ex 
officio, O. K. Hawes, ’92, F. W. Har- 
ley, s 99, W. C. Gray, ’96. 

It was decided to hold the annual 
dinner Saturday, Feb. 16. 

William E. Fuller, Jr., ’92, See. 


LOWELL. 

The recently organized Lowell Har- 
vard Club held its first dinner at the 
restaurant of the D. L. Page Co. in 
Lowell, on Feb. 6, 1901, and the suc- 
cess of the occasion gave promise of a 
most prosperous existence for the 
Club. There were about 35 “grads” 
present, representing just half a cen- 
tury of Harvard life from the Class of 
1850 whose representative is the oldest 
“ vrad ” in Lowell, to the Class of 1900. 
Prof. A. B. Hart was the guest of the 
evening, and spoke in a very enter- 
taining manner about Harvard, her 
new buildings, and the changes which 
have taken place there since most of 
those present were connected with the 
College. Unfortunately Prof. Hart 
was obliged to return to Cambridge 
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the same evening, and had to leave 
before the exercises were concluded. 

Immediately after dinner a short 
business meeting was held, at which 
the following officers were elected for 
the year 1901: pres., the Hon. G. F. 
Richardson, ’50; vice-pres., the Rev. 
G. H. Johnson, '73; treas., J. M. 
Abbott, ’98; and sec., G. H. Spal- 
ding, ’96 ; also, an executive commit- 
tee consisting of C. W. Irish, 785, 
chairman ; Dr. Leonard Huntress, ’70, 
and Larkin T. Trull, ’79. 

The business of the evening com- 
pleted, speeches and songs were in 
order. Dr. J. A. Gage, ’79, chair- 
man of the committee which had 
charge of the dinner, presided. The 
Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50, spoke on 
Harvard of Fifty Years Ago; Derby 
Farrington, ’00, on Harvard of To- 
day; C. W. Irish, ’85, on Our Pre- 
paratory Schools; the Rev. C. T. Bil- 
lings, 84, on Harvard in the Philip- 
pines, a subject which the speaker 
said he had chosen because he knew 
nothing about it; and the Rev. G. H. 
Johnson, ’73, gave some reminiscences 
of Harvard and Harvard men. Inter- 
spersed between the speeches were 
songs by the whole company led by 
L. T. Trull, ’79, during which A. C. 
Spalding, ’99, presided at the piano; 
also a mandolin and guitar duet by 
former members of the Mandolin and 
Guitar Club. The evening closed with 
“ Fair Harvard.” 

The reason why Lowell has never 
had a Harvard Club is not so much 
because there is any lack of enthusi- 
asm or affection for the Alma Mater 
among the graduates here as because, 
on account of Lowell’s nearness to the 
College, the necessity for a club which 
exists in our Western cities does not 
exist here. Lowell men easily keep 
in touch with the College life after 
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graduation; they return regularly to 
Cambridge for Class Day and Com- 
mencement, and are always to be seen 
at the larger athletic contests there. 
And then the Boston newspapers al- 
ways give full accounts of the various 
events at Harvard. There are now 
more than 50 men in Lowell who hold 
the degree of A. B. or S. B. from Har- 
vard, to say nothing of the many men 
have either attended or 
graduated from some one of the Pro- 
fessional Schools, or did not finish their 
course in the College. It seems, 
therefore, as if the new organization 
will accomplish its object as stated in 
the by-laws, — “to promote sociability 
and friendship among its members, 
and to spread the influence of Har- 
vard.” 
George H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


here who 


MARYLAND. 

At the regular meeting of the Club, 
held Dee. 1, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., J. R. Brackett, °83; first 
vice-pres., Morris Whitridge, 89 ; 
second vice-pres., Dr. H. B. Jacobs, 
°83.; sec., H. I. Thomsen, ’81; treas., 
C. T. Bond, 94; directors, W. J. A. 
Bliss, ’88, W. S. Marston, ’74, Dr. H. 
E. Greene, 81. Dr. D. C. Gilman was 
elected a life member of the Club. 

H. I. Thomsen, ’81, See. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The Milwaukee Harvard Club sent 
the following delegates to the con- 
vention of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs held at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, on Dec. 1: F. B. Keene, ’80, 
C. R. Falk, 93, Walter Cary, ’93, 
K. McG. Martin, 00. Mr. Keene, in 
behalf of the Milwaukee delegation, 
extended an invitation to the Associa- 
tion to hold its next annual conven- 
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tion in Milwaukee, and the invitation 
was received with enthusiasm by a 
number of the delegates present. 

On Dee. 13 a meeting of the Club 
was held and the invitation to the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was unani- 
mously ratified. After the meeting a 
very enjoyable smoker was held in 
honor of John Fox, Jr., ’83, who gave 
a reading in Milwaukee the evening 
before. Mr. Fox related several of 
his very delightful stories, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent. The an- 
nual dinner of the Club was held on 
Jan. 5, at the Hotel Pfister, and about 
25 members were present, besides the 
following guests from the Chicago 
Harvard Club: Dunlap Smith, ’84, 
W. C. Boyden, 86, F. H. J. Gade, 
93. F. B. Keene, ’80, presided at the 
dinner and Dr. A. T. Holbrook, s ’92, 
acted as toastmaster. An impromptu 
Glee Club was formed, and the music 
added greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening. Mr. Boyden made the speech 
of the evening by reviewing the his- 
tory of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
explaining the work it had done and 
what it intended to do in the future. 
Altogether the dinner was the most 
enjoyable the Club has ever had. It 
might be of interest to note that F. 
B. Keene, ’80, was elected at the last 
election to the state legislature from 
the first district of the County of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Club is annually increasing in 
numbers, and the following new mem- 
bers were admitted during the year 
1900: F. T. Boesel, /’99, Dr. G. A. 
Harlow, m 93, K. McG. Martin, s ’00, 
S. M. Becker, ’00. 

Walter Cary, ’93, Sec. 


MINNESOTA, 


The annual meeting was held on 
Oct. 20, 1900, at the Minnesota Club, 
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St. Paul. Dinner preceded the meet- 
ing. In the absence in Europe of the 
President, the Vice-president, F. B. 
Tiffany, ’77, presided. The annual 
report of the Secretary showed the 
loss of one member by death and of 
one member by removal and an in- 
crease of six members, a net gain of 
four. The Secretary recommended 
that at the next annual meeting the 
Club consider the question of a scholar- 
ship fund, the income to be used as 
a scholarship for some promising Min- 
nesota student at Cambridge. The 
subject was discussed with interest, 
and it is hoped that within a year this 
Club will be added to the other Har- 
vard Clubs which maintain such a 
scholarship. The principal subject be- 
fore the meeting was the entertain- 
ment of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
at their fourth annual meeting. The 
meeting voted that a committee of 
three consisting of the Vice-president, 
H. E. Barnes, ’84, and the Secretary 
of the Club, appoint the necessary com- 
mittees and have general supervision 
of the entertainment. The officers 
were reélected for the ensuing year. 
On Dee. 1, 1900, this Club had the 
pleasure of entertaining the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs at their fourth 
annual meeting. The meeting at 
which the Association was formed was 
held at Indianapolis in 1897, the 
second annual meeting was at St. 
Louis, and the third at Chicago. Nat- 
urally the long distance which dele- 
gates from other clubs were required 
to travel made the attendance smaller 
than it would have been in localities 
farther south and east. But any lack 
in numbers was more than compen- 
sated by the quality and enthusiasm 
of those who came. Chicago sent 27 
members; St. Louis, 5 members; Mil- 
waukee was represented by 5 mem- 
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bers; and Omaha by 3. And the 
delegates were not chiefly recent grad- 
uates, but included several graduates 
as far back as 1861 and 1859. In- 
deed St. Louis sent three members of 
the faculty of Washington University, 
one of whoin has been 30 years con- 
tinuously in her service. It was a 
cause of regret that the Hon. G. E. 
Adams, ’60, the Chicago member of 
the Board of Overseers, was unex- 
pectedly called to Cambridge and 
could not come. Prof. Taussig was 
the official representative of the Uni- 
versity. Graduates from 
Wis., Calumet, Mich., and Ames, 
Neb., were also present. At the din- 
ner in the evening there were 102 men, 


Superior, 


just one half of whom were our vis- 
itors, and the other half our own 
members. 

These meetings afford an oppor- 
tunity of better acquaintance between 
the Harvard men of the same club 
and of different clubs. The long jour- 
ney between these Western cities 
gives the traveling delegates an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with each other, and then with the 
Harvard men of the city visited. The 
convention and the dinner give to the 
local members an opportunity to see 
and hear their fellows who are of note 
in other cities. Such opportunities 
are the more welcome here because so 
few of us can be present at Commence- 
ment year after year. There is no 
question but that these meetings are 
quickening the spirit of the Harvard 
clubs of the West. Being entertained 
as delegates makes the visitors feel 
they are indeed representatives of the 
University, who is the mother of us 
all. The act of entertaining the dele- 
gates brings out the latent enthusiasm 
of the local club. Apart from the 


pleasure of meeting old and making 


—Rhode Island. 
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new friends, the act of hospitality 
strengthens the local club. When this 
meeting was announced no less than 
seven persons applied for member- 
ship whose existence in the State was 
unknown to the Secretary. Each 
meeting of the Association has shown 
increased interest over that of the 
preceding year, and it is to be hoped 
this will continue in the future. Cer- 
tainly our Club will long look back to 
this meeting as not only the largest 
but the most inspiring gathering of 
Harvard which we have ever 
had in Minnesota. 
Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, See. 


men 


RHODE ISLAND. 

At the annuai meeting and dinner 
on Sept. 13, the following officers were 
chosen: Pres., H. W. Gillett, New- 
port; vice-pres., G. T. Swarts, Provi- 
dence; rec. sec., G. H. Patterson, South 
Portsmouth; G. W. Winship, Provi- 
dence; cor. sec., Amory Austin, New- 
port; treas., R. M. Franklin, Newport; 
librarian, W. W. Covell, Newport; 
poet, Prof. W. W. Bailey, Providence. 

The Rev. Charles H. Porter, Jr., 
’92, Divinity School, 95; the Rev. 
John B. Diman, A. M., ’96; Herbert 
W. Lull, 94, and Arthur Ingraham, 
76, were elected to membership, and 
several resignations of members who 
have removed from the State were 
accepted. 

It was voted to appropriate $10 to 
supply copies of the Harvard Grad- 
uate’s Magazine to libraries in the 
State. 

The table was decorated with flow- 
ers of the Harvard colors supplied by 
the Hon. D. B. Fearing, and other 
decorations from the garden of Dr. 
Frederick Bradley. Dr. Gillett, Presi- 
dent of the Club, presided. At the 
after-dinner speaking the President 
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referred to the material prosperity of 
Harvard, and called on B. S. Hurlbut, 
as the first speaker, to represent that 
institution. He spoke of the change 
in the system of requirements for ad- 
mission to the College and of the ex- 
tension of the elective system. Mr. 
Herbert W. Lull, the new superin- 
tendent of the Newport public schools, 
spoke of education and its relation to 
the practical life of the people. 

The Rev. E. H. Porter spoke for 
Brown University; Col. Wm. P. Shef- 
field, Jr., on the relation of the public 
schools to good citizenship; the Rev. 
J. B. Diman and O. W. Huntington of 
the special province of the private 
school; and the Rev. C. H. Porter, Jr., 
in behalf of the Harvard Divinity 
School. During the evening Mr. Por- 
ter sang several songs, A. G. Langley 
accompanying. <A letter was read 
from Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador to the United States, upon 
whom Harvard conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws last June, 
regretting his inability to accept the 
Club’s hospitality and be present at 
the dinner. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held in Denver on Jan. 24, with 24 
members present. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year, and the members, are: C. C. 
Stein, pres.; C. E. Edson, vice-pres.; 
M. B. Porter, sec. and treas.; E. F. 
Welles, C. K. Boettcher, exec. com- 
mittee. 

Members: C. C. Stein, Dr. C. E. 
Edson, E. O. Wolcott, John Parsons, 
F. O. Vaille, G. P. Costigan, Jr., H. 
R. Pendery, M. H. Kennedy, Maurice 
Kahn, W. H. Smiley, W. H. Swan, the 
Rev. D. B. Utter, C. K. Boettcher, D. 
H. Rupp, E. F. Welles, H. F. May, J. 
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N. Baxter, B. H. Giles, Cummins Rat- 
cliff, W. F. Slocum, C. E. King, D. P. 
Wilder, J. N. Hall, Herbert Spooner, 
Richard Platt, R. H. Buck, H. B. 
Whitney, G. W. Gano, L. W. Cham- 
berlain, Wm. H. Nash, Dr. G. W. 
Perkins, R. L. Kennedy, J. B. Gregg, 
Spencer Penrose, C. C. Ayer, Col. A. 
H. Jackson, and M. B. Porter. 
M. B. Porter, [’97], See. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The fall smoker was held at the 
University Club on Nov. 23, 1900, the 
evening before the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game. The precaution which led 
to the selection of this date over the 
evening following was amply justified 
by the issue of events. 

On Feb. 2, 1901, the Club had its 
annual meeting and dinner at the new 
St. Louis Clubhouse. The President, 
Dr. John Green, ’55, acted as toast- 
master. About 70 members and 
guests were present. Prof. Kuno 
Francke, the representative of the 
Faculty and the guest of honor, spoke 
entertainingly of Harvard matters. 
The Scholarship Committee presented 
a report of its work in choosing the 
first beneficiary of the scholarship 
fund, and imparted the gratifying in- 
formation that in spite of the limited 
time last spring at its disposal for 
making known the foundation, a large 
number of applications nevertheless 
had been received. The award for the 
year 1901-1902 will be regulated by 
the same conditions that have obtained 
hitherto. Candidates should make ap- 
plication, through the Secretary of the 
Club, before May 1, 1901. A toast 
was drunk to Judge Samuel Treat, 
°37, the founder and oldest member of 
the Club, who was unable to be pre- 
sent. Informal speeches were made 
by C. M Woodward, ’60, M. S. Snow, 
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65, E. H. Sears, ’74, N. C. Chapman, 
70, Howard Elliott, s 81, J. W. Day, 
t’85, and H. C. Penn, A. M., 93, of 
Columbia, Mo. S. Goddard, ’00, re- 
sponded for the youngest class. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Pres., John Green, ’55 ; first 
vice-pres., M. S. Snow, ’65; second 
vice-pres.,G. D. Markham, ’81, third 
vice-pres., E. H. Sears, 74; secre- 
tary, V. M. Porter, ’92 ; treas., J. C. 
Taussig, ’93 ; chorister, S. L. Swarts, 
88. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
be held jointly with the Yale and 
Princeton clubs in May, at one of the 


summer gardens. 
V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

At the regular quarterly dinner 
of this Club, which was held on Jan. 
26, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: pres., Wil- 
liam Thomas, ’73; vice-pres., F. H. 
Wheelan, ’80, and M. C. Sloss, ’90 ; 
sec., H. B. Montague, 1’94 ; treas., J. 
S. Severance, s 63. 

The number present at the dinner 
was 26, of whom 13 are members of 
the Club. Among the other Harvard 
men present were J. F. Davis, ’81, 
Alex. G. McAdie, p ’85, E. P. Carey, 
93, M. A. Aldrich, ’95,and Ellery C. 
Stowell, ’98. 

Mr. W. H. Mills was the guest of 
the Club, and made an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject of forestry, with 
especial reference to German methods. 
Senators Davis and Belshaw also spoke 
upon pending legislation in this State, 
looking to the preservation of Cali- 
fornia forests. K.C. Babcock, Ph. D., 
95, and F. R. Dray, m ’98, were 
elected members of the Club. The 
Treasurer presented his annual report, 
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showing a very gratifying condition of 
the Club’s finances. 

At the last general election, M. C. 
Sloss, ’90, was elected judge of the 
superior court of San Francisco ; J. F. 
Davis, ’81, and C. M. Belshaw, ’93, 
were elected to the state Senate, and 
A. G. Fisk, / 94, to the Assembly. 

H. B. Montague, | ’94, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At the annual business meeting the 
following committees were appointed: 
Dinner committee: H. R. Webb, W. 
D. Davidge, Jr., C. R. Wilson; nom- 
inating committee: Charles. Moore, 
J. W. Holeombe, C. R. Wilson, J. M. 
Sterrett; committee on death of Mr. 
Jno. A. King,’385: Edward Lander, F. 
W. Hackett, J. M. Sterrett. The fol- 
lowing new members were elected: 
L. L. Hooper, 89, W. W. Gale, ’88, 
Allan Abbott, 96, F. von Briesen, 
°95, F. O. Horstman, B. F. Lake, F. R. 
Greene, 00, G. A. Page, ’93, L. W. 
Page, 93, Henry James, 2d, ’99, J. 
M. Boutwell, ’97, Joseph Warren, ’97, 
C. H. Lincoln, 793, J. Steward Dav- 
idge, Wm. B. Todd. The annual din- 
ner was held at the new hotel, Bar- 
ton’s, Feb. 7. 

J. Macbride Sterrett, p ’70, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 
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1835. 

John Alsop King, president of the 
New York Historical Society, died in 
New York on Nov. 21. He wasason 
of John A. King, governor of New 
York, and a grandson of Rufus King, 
H. C., 1777, the statesman. He was 
born in Jamaica, L. I., in 1817, and 
was graduated at Harvard in 1835. 
He studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar a few years later. For several 
years he practiced law in New York 
city, and then engaged in the real es- 
tate business. He was a Republican 
in politics, was a presidential elector 
in 1872, and was a state senator in 
1874-75. He was twice defeated as 
a candidate for Congress. Mr. King 
had been prominent in the New York 
Historical Society for many years. 
He was a member of the St. Nicholas 
Society, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the American Museum of 
Natural History. He married in 1839 
Mary C. Rhinelander, who died sev- 
eral years ago. The Class has now 
only five survivors. 


1841. 
S. F. McCreary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

The surviving members of the Class 
will, on June 25, observe the 60th an- 
niversary of their graduation, by a 
meeting and dinner at some place in 
Boston, to be hereafter announced. It 
is hoped that every one will be able to 
attend ; and it is suggested that mem- 
bers so arrange any contemplated vaca- 
tions as to insure their attendance on 
this occasion, which may be the last 
general meeting of the Class. — Col. 
T. W. Higginson has been reélected 
a vice-president of the Boston Authors’ 
Club. In the late election he was 
elector at large for Mass. on the 
Democratic ticket. 


1844. 

Robert Codman died in Boston on 
Jan. 20. He was born in Dorchester, 
March 8, 1823, his parents being the 
Rev. John Codman, H. C., 1802, and 
Mary Wheelwright. He was prepared 
for Harvard at Dummer Academy. 
In College he was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and of the Hasty 
Pudding Club ; and he graduated with 
honors in 1844. He then studied at 
the Law School, took the degree of 
LL. B. in 1846, was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar, March 2, 1848, and at 
once began to practice in Boston. In 
1854 he formed with his classmate, 
H. A. Johnson, a partnership which 
lasted 30 years. For many years be- 
fore his death he had devoted himself 
almost entirely to the management of 
trust property, and he stood at the 
head of the trustees of Boston. He 
was a lifelong Democrat, but only once 
held office, in 1856, when he was an 
alderman. He was for 26 years a 
director of the Fitchburg R. R. Co., 
president of the Mass. Hospital Life 
Insurance Co., trustee of the New Eng- 
land Trust Co., president of the House 
of the Good Samaritan of Boston, of 
the Wheelwright Scientific School of 
Newburyport, and of the trustees of 
donations to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He was also president of the 
Episcopal Charitable Society, a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the 
Episcopal Church of Massachusetts, a 
life member of the New England 
Genealogical Society, and senior war- 
den of the Church of the Advent of 
Boston. He married, Nov. 16, 1854, 
Catherine C. Hurd, of New York ; she 
died Aug. 26, 1892. They had five 
children, Catherine Amory; Robert, 
Jr. (H. C., 1882, now P. E. Bishop of 
Maine) ; Archibald (A. B., Trinity, 
died May 4, 1891) ; Edmund Dwight 
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(H. C., 1886, formerly president of the 
Fitchburg R. R.), and Stephen Russell 
Hurd (H. C., 1888, an architect in 
Boston). By his will Mr. Codman 
gave nearly $50,000 in public bequests, 
viz.: The parish of the Advent, of 
Boston, receives $7000, and the Mass. 
General Hospital, Mass. Homoeopathic 
Hospital, Carney Hospital, Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, House of the Good 
Samaritan, St. Luke’s Home for Con- 
valescents, Roxbury, Holy Ghost 
Hospital for Ineurables, Cambridge, 
Association for the Work of Mercy, 
$5000 The Chureh of the 
Seeond Parish, Dorchester, receives 
$1500 for the repair and care of the 
tomb where the remains of Mr. Cod- 
man’s parents lie. 


each. 


1846. 
C. E. Guiry, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

On Jan. 15 the Mass. legislature 
reélected G. F. Hoar to the U. S. Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 169 to49. On Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Feb. 12, he delivered 
an oration before the legislature. — 
Fitzedward Hall died at Marlesford, 
England, on Feb. 1. He was born at 
Troy, N. Y., March 21, 1825, the son 
of Daniel and Anjinette (Fitch) Hall; 
was graduated civil engineer at the 
Rensselaer Institute in 1842, and at 
Harvard in 1846. He sailed for India 
before Conmencement, 1846, was 
wrecked off the mouth of the Ganges, 
losing all his possessions, and for a 
while supported himself by newspaper 
work. He at once began the study of 
Bengali, Persian, and Hindustani, and 
in 1849 removed from Caleutta to 
Ghazeepoor. Soon after, he was ap- 
pointed Anglo-Sanskrit professor in the 
Government College at Benares, where 
he remained for five years. He then 
held other government offices in India 
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till 1862, when he left that country 
and settled in England, where his 
home for many years was Marlesford, 
Suffolk. 
skrit, Hindustani, and Indian Juris- 


He was professor of San- 


prudence in King’s College, London, 
and librarian to the India Office. He 
was an indefatigable philologian, and 
had worked ten hours a day for 20 
years collecting more than 4,000,000 
citations for the Oxford and Dialect 
Dictionaries. He contributed many 
articles and notes in philology to vari- 
ous journals, his communications, 
signed “F. H.,” in the N. Y. Nation 
having been frequent for many years 
past. Harvard conferred the degree 
of LL. D. on him in 1895, and Oxford 
made him a D. C. L. in 1860. He 
leaves a widow and twochildren. His 
brothers, Benjamin H., Richard F., 
and James S. Hall, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1851, 1854, and 1858 respec- 
tively. Several years ago Dr. Hall 
gave a valuable collection of Oriental 
mauuscripts and books to Harvard. 


1847. 
A, P. CHAMBERLAINE, Sec. 
Concord. 

On Nov. 24 the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion held a meeting in memory of the 
late Judge W. C. Endicott. — Thomas 
Breese died in Newport, R. I., on Jan. 
6, aged 74 years, 11 months. He had 
been clerk of the commandant at the 
Torpedo Station for many years, and 
faithful 
and conscientious work there and for 
his genial disposition. He was never 
married. He was the eldest son of 
Thomas and Lucy Randolph Breese. 
His father was for a long time purser 
in the U. S. Navy. In college he was 
a member of the Hasty Pudding, a 
working member of the old Huron 
Boat Club, and was endeared to all 


was distinguished for his 
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who knew him intimately. — The Sec- 
retary desires to have news of Charles 
G. Kendall, of Port Royal, S. C., who 
has not been heard from for many 
ears. 
° 1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Dr. Horatio Stebbins removed from 
San Francisco last autumn and has 
settled in Cambridge. — Gen. C. G. 
Loring is a member of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. 


1849. 
T. K. Loturop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Dr. Nathan Payson Rice, who grad- 
uated also at the Medical School in 
1853, died in New York on Nov. 10. 
He was a son of Nathan and Elizabeth 
Norton (Lincoln) Rice, and was born 
in Boston on May 26, 1829. He had 
been a great traveler, and during the 
Rebellion he served with distinction as 
a surgeon in the 4th New York Cav- 
alry, the 18th N. Y. Vols., and in the 
U.S. Vols. At one time he was cap- 
tured by Rebel cavalry, but escaped 
soon afterward. On Aug. 15, 1865, 
for distinguished services he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel. For 
several years he was in the New York 
Custom-house. His widow survives. 
— In the late election Col. C. R. Cod- 
man was a Democratic elector at 
large. 

1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, See. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, has recently 
given the Semitic Museum at Harvard 
a collection of about 300 Egyptian 
antiquities. The collection consists of 
bronze, stone, and terracotta statu- 
ettes, vases, and lamps, and was formed 
by Dr. Hale’s brother, Charles Hale, 
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while U. S. consul in Egypt. — Prof. 
J. H. Thayer will at the end of this 
year retire from his chair in the 
Harvard Divinity School. —G. F. 
Richardson, of Lowell, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Middlesex County Bar 
Association. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Franklin Eliot Felton was born in 
Charlestown, April 15, 1829, and died 
in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 5, 1900. After 
graduating in 1851, he entered the 
Harvard Law School, and received 
the degree of LL. B. in 1853. He was 
admitted to the bar in New York in 
the following autumn, and practiced 
law for a while in that city. Failing 
health soon compelled him to lead a 
life of retirement until his death. He 
was of genial temperament, witty, and 
fond of letters ; several of his songs 
have been set to music, and have had 
considerable vogue. He was married 
in Baltimore, May 27, 1899, to Mrs. 
Alice T. [Laudermilch] Frame, who 
survives him. Mr. Felton was a 
brother of Pres. Cornelius C. Felton, 
27, Samuel M, Felton, ’34, and John 
B. Felton, ’47. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Edward Ellerton Pratt, who died in 
Boston on Noy. 21, was born there 
Dec. 24, 1830. He was fitted at the 
Latin School, and after graduating 
from Harvard in 1852, he studied 
law, taking his degree at the Law 
School in 1855, and began to practice 
with his classmate, S. L. Thorndike, 
at 42 Court St.,in the same office with 
Rufus Choate, L. S., 20. From 1871 
to 1880 he was chief clerk of the 
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United States Sub-treasury, and from 
1880 to 1891 he was assistant treasurer 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
R. R. Co. Mr. Pratt married Mr. 
Choate’s daughter, Minna, by whom 
he had two daughters. The elder is 
the wife of C. A. Prince, ’73. —It is 
rumored that J. H. Choate will resign 
as ambassador to Great Britain in 
order to become Attorney-General of 
the United States. 


1854. 
D. H. Coourper, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

John Chandler Bancroft died in 
Boston on Feb. 3. He was born April 
24, 1835, at Northampton. After 
graduation he tried various occupa- 
tions. At one time he was with Lee, 
Higginson & Co. Later he studied 
art in Europe. On his return he 
practiced decorative woodwork. He 
married (1) Miss L. M. Denny, of 
Barre, and (2) Miss H. B. James, 
who survives with three children. In 
College, he belonged to the Hasty 
Pudding, Alpha Delta Phi, and, 
. B. K. 

1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The contract for the Class Win- 
dow in Memorial Hall has been as- 
signed, and the window should be in 
place next autumn. The design re- 
presents Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Godfrey of Bouillon, who were selected 
as prototypes of Phillips Brooks, the 
great preacher, and of Gen. F. C. Bar- 
low, the most eminent Harvard soldier 
in the civil war, both graduates in the 
Class of 1855. 

1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 
Joseph May has resigned the pas- 
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torate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia and has been appointed 
pastor emeritus after 25 years’ service. 
— Friends of J. C. Ropes have sub- 
seribed for a memorial tablet to him, 
to be placed in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. 
1858. 

J. C. Davis, Sec. 

Mason Building, Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott is acting as presi- 
dent of the University during the 
absence of Pres. Eliot. He was one 
of the speakers at the opening of the 
new building of the Boston Medical 
Library, Jan. 12, and has been re- 
elected president of the Mass. Boards 
of Health Association. — Winslow 
Warren has been reélected president 
of the Unitarian Club. He presided 
at the dinner given by the Mass. Re- 
form Club, Jan. 18, in honor of ex- 
Gov. G. S. Boutwell, 2 ’51.— The 
Rev. C. H. Learoyd read a paper on 
“Phillips Brooks” in the Bostonian 
Society, Dec. 11.— A memorial win- 
dow has been placed in St. James’s 
Episcopal Church, North Cambridge, 
in memory of Samuel Batchelder, ’51, 
and George Dexter. — Prof. B. G. 
Brown has tendered his resignation of 
the Walker Professorship of Mathe- 
matics in Tufts College, and has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. — 
A memoir of the Rev. E. G. Porter, 
by the Rev. Myron S. Dudley, ap- 
peared in the January number of the 
New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuite, Sec. 
Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Dr. John Winslow died in Ithaca, 
N. Y., Oct. 28, 1900. He was born in 
Lynn, March 14, 1836, and was the 
son of John and Phebe Pope (Cobb) 
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Winslow. He was fitted for college at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. After 
graduation, he taught school in Lynn 
for two years. In September, 1862, 
he was appointed act. medical cadet, 
U. S. A., and in March, 1863, he 
became act. asst. surgeon. He was 
discharged in July, 1865, after ser- 
vice in hospitals in Washington and 
Georgetown. He received the degree 
of M. D. from Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College in 1866, and from 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Columbia) in 1867. He prac- 
ticed medicine in New York until 1872, 
and held appointments in Bellevue 
Hospital, in the institution on Ran- 
dall’s Island, and in the city board 
of health. He was a demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the infirmary of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of New York. 
He was a medical examiner for the 
Equitable and other life insurance 
companies. He was, since 1872, a resi- 
dent of Ithaca. He married, in 1882, 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Hamilton) Bishop, of 
Ithaca, who had a daughter, Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Winslow, her daughter, and two 
sons, John and James, are living. — 
The library of Dr. Wm. Everett was 
partly burned early in the winter; but 
fortunately he saved his collection of 
historical papers and relics, except a 
staff belonging to Washington. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Horace John Hayden, the second 
vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, fell from a window at 
his home in New York city, on Dee. 7, 
and was killed. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 11, 1840. On the outbreak 
of the Rebellion he enlisted, being 
commissioned lieutenant of the 3d U. 
S. Artillery, Co. F, Aug. 5, 1861; he 
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was wounded at Gaines’s Mill; was at 
Antietam and Fredericksburg; was 
with Sherman at Vicksburg and 
against Jackson, in Mississippi; in 
Kentucky and Tennessee in Burnside’s 
campaign ; was at siege of Knoxville; 
was in Maj.-Gen. Sykes’s division, all 
through Peninsular Campaign; brevet- 
ted captain and major, U. S. A., Oct. 
29, commission to date from March 13, 
1865. After the war he became clerk 
to the general superintendent of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. 
R. Co., at Chicago; in 1873, after brief 
service with other roads, he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Boston and Albany R. R. Co., and 
about twenty years ago he became 
head of the traffic department of the 
New York Central R. R., of which he 
was 2d vice-president at the time of 
his death. He was also a director in 
fourteen other companies. A widow 
and two sons survive. — Charles 
Chauncey Parsons died suddenly at 
his home at Hempstead, L. I., Jan. 17. 
For several years he was secretary of 
the Hempstead Board of Education, 
and was also an enthusiastic member 
of the Hempstead Republican Club. 
He was born in Boston, June 18, 1840, 
and was the son of Catherine Amory 
Chandler Parsons and Theophilus Par- 
sons, the Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. He entered Harvard College 
in 1856, graduating in 1860. He grad- 
uated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1862. In August, 1862, he was 
commissioned second lieutenant in the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry, and in 
February, 1863, was promoted to first 
lieutenant. In January, 1864, he was 
made captain, and in the following 
June was promoted to major, being 
honorably discharged, June 14, 1865. 
Since 1872 he has been actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chemi- 
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eals in Brooklyn and Manhattan. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club 
and the American Chemical Society. 
— Dr. Charles Wistar Stevens died 
suddenly at Charlestown on Jan. 25. 
He was the son and successor of the 
late Dr. T. J. Stevens and had prac- 
ticed there 30 years. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard he spent eight 
years in the hospitals of London and 
Paris, taking the degree at the Ecole 
de Médecine in 1868. He then grad- 
uated at Harvard Medical School in 
1870, and was a member of the South 
District Middlesex Medical and the 
Boston Gynaecological Societies. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Dr. George Grovesnor Tarbell, M. 
D., 1865, died in Boston on Dee. 28. 
He was 59 years of age, and un- 
married. He was born in Milton. 
During the civil war he volunteered 
as a surgeon and served in the 3d 
Mass. Cavalry. After the war he 
began practicing in Hingham; then he 
removed to Boston. He was a mem- 
ber of the visiting staff of physicians 
at the Mass. General Hospital; presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Institution for the Feeble-Minded, to 
which he devoted himself with great 
energy; and medical examiner for the 
N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co. — 
Most of the valuable library of the late 
J. E. Hudson has been given to Har- 
vard by his widow.—On Jan. 8, M. 
W. Hazeltine, book critic of the Sun, 
was run over and seriously injured in 
New York. 

1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Haswell Cordis Clarke, who died at 
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Kankakee, IIl., on Jan. 16, was born 
in Boston, Sept. 28, 1842, his father 
being John J. Clarke, He fitted 
for college at the Roxbury Latin 
School; left college to join the army, 
as aide-de-camp on Gen. Butler’s staff, 
Feb. 9, 1862; was captain a year later, 
and on March 13, 1865, was brevetted 
major and _ lieutenant-colonel. He 
took his degree at Harvard in 1867, 
and settled in Kankakee to engage in 
the manufacture of flax, afterward 
going into the stone business, but re- 
linquishing it in 1871 to become cashier 
of the First National Bank, which posi- 
tion he held until 1892. At the time 
of his death he was proprietor of a 
large creamery. He was a thirty-third 
degree Mason, and until last year was 
one of the officers of the Grand Lodge 
of Illinois. He had been an alderman, 
member of the board of education, 
president of the Kankakee Club, and 
president of the Kankakee Business 
Men’s Association. He was elected 
mayor of Kankakee on the Republican 
ticket in May, 1899. He leaves a wife 
(born Harriet Amelia Cobb), whom he 
married May 5, 1869. — Cartwright 
Eustis, a temporary member of the 
Class, died at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Dec. 2. He was born in Natchez, 
Miss., Nov. 4, 1842, and was fitted for 
college by Messrs. Lane and Lovering 
in Cambridge. He left Cambridge, 
January, 1861, and during the war 
served in the 10th Mississippi and 
20th Louisiana; in August, 1864, he 
was promoted to the staff of Gen. 
R. L. Gibson. He was wounded at 
Corinth and Murfreesboro. In Sept., 
1865, he became a clerk in the hard- 
ware house of C. H. Slocomb, at New 
Orleans, and gradually rose to partner- 
ship; the firm since 1873 has been 
styled A. Baldwin & Co. He married 
in New Orleans, on May 3, 1870, Laura 
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Buckner, by whom he had nine chil- 
dren. 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

C. P. Greenough has given the Navy 
Department a document containing 
the signatures of the midshipmen of 
the Naval Academy in 1863. It isa 
petition in the handwriting of De 
Long, addressed to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, protesting 
against bringing into the navy a large 
number of volunteer officers. The 
department has sent this interesting 
paper to the Naval Academy to be 
preserved in the library there. — Dr. 
E. R. Cogswell is a vice-president of 
the Library Hall Association, Cam- 
bridge. 

1865. 

Thomas Franklin Brownell, Class 
Secretary, died in New York city on 
Jan. 7. He was born at New Bed- 
ford in 1847, fitted for college with 
T. P. Allen, ’42, and in college stood 
high in scholarship and in popularity 
with his classmates. Was a member 
of the Institute, O. K., and ©, B. K. 
Studied law with the Hon. E. H. Ben- 
nett and at the Harvard Law School; 
was admitted to the bar at New Bed- 
ford in 1868; began at once to prac- 
tice in New York. He was very 
prominent in the Century, University, 
and Harvard clubs of New York, and 
for the last two he formed large col- 
lections of Harvard memorabilia. He 
held various offices in these clubs, and 
he was also a member of the Barnard 
Club and the Civil Service Reform 
Association. Fora short time in 1879 
he was editorially connected with the 
North American Review. He married 
at Elmira, N. Y., on May 3, 1882, Eva 
Palmer, who survives. As Class Sec- 
retary, he was assiduous in promoting 
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Class interests. —C. H. Tweed, chair- 
man of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co., 
is a director in the Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R. Co. — Ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
of Mass., was chosen a Republican 
elector at large in place of the late 
Gov. Wolcott, ’770.— Wm. Rotch has 
resigned as director of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. Co. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

Prof. H. M. Howe has received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor 
and Frank Millett has been similarly 
decorated. — J. J. Myers has been re- 
elected speaker of the Mass. House of 
Representatives. — A. G. Fox-is a 
member of the Committee of Fifteen, 


New York. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Roger Wolcott, whose memoir, by 
Bishop Lawrence, is printed earlier 
in this issue, made the following pub- 
lic bequests : To Harvard University, 
$20,000 ; Mass. General Hospital, 
$5000 ; the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, $5000; Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, $1000 ; Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
$1000 ; Trustees of the Wolcott Li- 
brary of Litchfield, Conn., $1000 ; 
Trustees of the Publie Library of Mil- 
ton, $2000. F.C. Welch, Philip Dex- 
ter,and Roger Wolcott, the eldest son 
of the testator, are appointed trustees. 
— A. A. Lawrenee is president of the 
Boston Merchants’ Association. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
H. W. Swift, of Boston, has been 
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appointed Reporter of Decisions of 
the Mass. Supreme Court. — Edward 
Chadwick Boardman died at Garden 
City, L. I., on Jan. 1. He was born 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1849; 
fitted for college with a private tutor; 
studied law at the Columbia Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL. B. 
in 1873. Since then he has practiced 
in New York, latterly in the firm of 
Boardman & Boardman. He was a 
member of the Harvard, University, 
Garden City, and Players’ clubs, New 
York. 
1872. 
A. L. LINcoEN, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

In November, Perry Belmont re- 
signed as a member of the board of 
governors of the New York City Demo- 
cratic Club, assigning as his reason 
therefor the fact that his name had 
been, without authority, put upon a 
card attached to a basket of flowers 
sent by the board to Richard Croker 
on the latter’s departure for Europe. 
—E. B. Callender has been reéleeted 
to the Mass. legislature. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

E. E. Simmons is engaged on im- 
portant decorations for the Boston 
State House. — August Belmont is 
head of the committee in charge of 
the New York yacht built to defend 
the America’s Cup. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Samuel Grey Ward died of pneu- 
monia on Nov. 16. He left the Class 
at the beginning of the Junior year 
and afterwards joined the Class of 
1876, receiving the degree of A. B. 
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in that year. After some time spent 
in the New York office of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. he went into the em- 
ployment of the Union Trust Co. of 
New York, where he remained until 
the time of his death. A widow and 
four children survive him. — Harold 
Parker has been appointed on the 
Mass. Highway Commission. —S. D. 
Warren has been chosen president of 
the trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. —J. W. Fewkes is vice- 
president of the department of tech- 
nology of the Washington, D. C., 
Anthropological Society ; he is also a 
vice-president of the American Society 
of Naturalists. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

R. W. Curtis has a villa for the 
winter at Coup d’CKil par Monaco La 
Turbie. — Percival Lowell has passed 
the winter in England. He expects to 
return to his observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, in the spring. — Contrary to 
first reports, H. S. Bontell, Rep., was 
reélected to Congress, running far 
ahead of his ticket, from the 6th Illi- 
nois district at the November election. 
—The State Street Trust Co., of 
which Charles Lowell is actuary, has 
removed to 40 State Street. — In No- 
vember, the authorities of Western 

Reserve University, at Cleveland, O., 
issued a statement in recognition of 
the ten years covered by the presi- 
dency of Dr. C. F. Thwing.— Col. 
Rockwood Hoar is trustee of Clark 
University, Worcester. — Prof. B. O. 
Peirce has been spending his sabbati- 
eal year in Europe.— Dr. W. M. 
Davis has been appointed member of 
the Minnesota State Board of Medical 
Examiners to serve for three years. 
He is also president of the Minnesota 
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State Medical Society for the current 
year and assistant secretary of the 
American Medical Association, which 
is to meet this year at St. Paul, Minn. 


1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

William Radcliff Morris died of 
apoplexy at Sheridan, Wyoming, July 
3, 1900. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sept. 19, 1855. Ilis early school 
days were spent at Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, N. H. He fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
graduated with the Class of 1877. 
After graduation he entered Columbia 
Law School, and took the degree of 
LL. B. in 1880. In the fall of 1880 
he removed to Omaha, Neb., and asso- 
ciated himself in the practice of the 
law with the Hon. C. F. Manderson. 
Later, he formed a law partnership 
with the Hon. J. W. Savage, 747, 
under the name of Savage & Morris. 
The firm had an extensive practice, 
representing a large number of the 
most important corporations doing 
business in Nebraska. After the death 
of Judge Savage in 1890, Mr. Morris 
succeeded in holding the clientage of 
the firm, which made him a very busy 
man down to the time of his death. 
As a lawyer he was an unqualified 
snecess, and as a man he was univer- 
sally liked, both in and out of his pro- 
fession. He was married, Sept. 9, 
1890, to Mary Richardson, daughter 
of Lyman Richardson and Virginia 
Harrison (Clarke) Richardson, of 
Omaha. His wife and one son, Rich- 
ardson Savage, nine years old, survive 
him. — On Dee. 14, nearly 125 past 
and present students under Prof. G. 
E. Woodberry, at Columbia, together 
with colleagues and friends, gave him 
a complimentary dinner in New York. 
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Among the speakers were J. M. Pros- 
kauer, representing Prof. Woodberry’s 
students; Pres. Seth Low, Dean J. H. 
Van Amringe, T. R. Price, A. V. W. 
Jackson, H. T. Peck, J. K. Bangs, 
Lindsay Swift, and H. W. Mabie. — 
Prof. E. H. Strobel delivered a course 
of lectures in Washington, D. C., on 
French and Spanish Law. He also, 
as counsel for the Chilean government, 
argued and won two important cases 
before the United States and Chilean 
Claims Commission. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Gen. W. A. Bancroft has resigned 
the command of the Second Brigade, 
M. V.M. — P. V. R. Ely has sold his 
seat in the Boston Stock Exchange. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

On Feb. 4, G. v. L. Meyer pre- 
sented his credentials, as U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy, to King Victor Emanuel 
III. —G. H. Earle, Jr., is president of 
the Finance Co. of Pennsylvania. — 
C. H. Blood, of Fitchburg, has been 
reélected to the Mass. legislature. — 
A. A. Carey is president of the Boston 
Arts and Crafts Society. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

F. M. Holden has changed his ad- 
dress to 419 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia. — On account of the retire- 
ment of Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, W. 
A. Pew has been appointed acting 
brigadier-general of the Second Bri- 
gade, M. V. M.— H. W. Savage has 
canceled all dates of the Metropolitan 
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English Grand Opera Company, in 
which he was interested. — John Sever 
Tebbets died at Boston on Jan. 19, 
1901. He was born in Medford on 
July 4, 1858, and was the son of 'The- 
odore and Helen Sever Tebbets. He 
prepared for college at Noble’s School. 
After graduation, he was at first with 
the Boston and Albany R. R. at Boston, 
and later with the same road and the 
New York Central at Albany. He 
then took charge of the coal mines 
of the Union Pacific R. R., and be- 
came in turn general freight and gen- 
eral passenger agent of that road. 
Leaving the Union Pacific, he was 
employed by the Westinghouse Elec- 
trical and Manufacturing Co. at Chi- 
cago, and later became general super- 
intendent of the Duquesne Mining and 
Reduction Co. at Crittenden, Ariz. 
He gave up this position last winter, 
and returned permanently to Boston. 
Tebbets never married, and he seemed 
greatly to enjoy coming back to his 
former home and old friends. A short 
time ago he was appointed purchasing 
agent of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Co. and was about to enter upon his 
duties. On Jan. 14 he was stricken 
with apoplexy, and died Jan. 19 at the 
home of his mother, Mrs. George S. 
Hale. — E. D. Jordan has given a 
public hospital to the town of Plym- 
outh. — F. E. Cabot is captain of the 
First Corps of Cadets, Boston. — Vice- 
pres. Theodore Roosevelt has become 
a Free Mason. — On Jan. 15, Frederic 
Almy addressed the New York Con- 
ference of Charities on “ The Buffalo 
Church District Plan.” 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 
Prescott Evarts has resigned the 
rectorship of Zion’s Church, Wappin- 


ger’s Falls, N. Y., which he has occu- 
pied since Aug. 1, 1890, in order to 
accept the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Cambridge. — Moses King, Jr., the 
Class Baby, is in the first year of the 
course in mechanical engineering at 
the Lawrence Scientific School. — Dr. 
G. A. Gordon has recently delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, a 
course of six lectures on “The New 
Epoch for Faith.’ —O. W. Huntington 
has recently met witha serious accident 
in the laboratory of his school, which 
has resulted in the loss of one eye. — 
W. C. Lane left Cambridge on Jan. 4 
for a four months’ trip to Egypt. — 
C. H. Taft has opened an office in 
Cambridge, and will practice hereafter 
in Cambridge and Boston. —M. E. 
Wagar has retired from business in 
Cleveland, and is registered in the 
Graduate School. — E. A. Whitman is 
president of the New England Hahne- 
mann Association. —C. A. Coolidge 
has been made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. — H. I. Thomsen’s 
address is The Montreal, Baltimore, 
Md. — A. L. Mills is vice-president of 
the Security Savings and Trust Co. 
and of the First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon. — Curtis Guild de- 
clined the election to command the 
Second Brigade, M.V.M. He is pre- 
sident of the Mass. Republican Club. 
— Dr. A. S. Thayer is corresponding 
secretary of the Maine Academy of 
Science. 





1882. 
H. W. CunniInGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer Townsend 
died of typhoid fever in New York 
city on Jan. 15. He was born in 
Albany, Oct. 10, 1860. In college he 
was a member of the Institute, Hasty 


Pudding Club, O. K., and the Porcel- 
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lian Club. He studied law at the 
Columbia Law School and practiced 
in New York, being a member of the 
firm of Townsend & Mellvane at 45 
Cedar St. He was married at New 
York, May 22, 1888, to Janet Eckford 
King, who died Aug. 19, 1899. He 
leaves two daughters, Janet King and 
Justine Van Rensselaer. — A. P. Aver- 
ill has been appointed superintendent 
of schools for all the towns on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, with 
headquarters at Edgartown. His son, 
Charles Peabody, the Class Baby, now 
17 years old, is reported to have 
purchased a copy of Blackstone and 
is reading a little law preparatory 
to entering a law school next year. 
—W. de L. Cunningham is said to 
have moved to Colorado Springs be- 
cause of the ill health of his wife. — 
The Rev. D. C. Garrett has removed 
to Oconomowoc, Wis., and the Rev. 
H. H. Morrill to Holyoke.—C. E. 
Torrey has been living for the past ten 
years at Orange, Cal. — The Class has 
begun the experiment of a midwinter 
lunch, the first being held at the 
Union Club, Boston, on Jan. 19. 
There were 45 members present, and 
it proved so great a success that it was 
the unanimous opinion that it be re- 
peated every year, and possibly twice 
in a winter. — The regular Class din- 
ner will be held next June on the 
evening before Commencement. —The 
Secretary has bought a loving cup for 
the Class to be used at all the re- 
unions, and Prof. Kittredge has pro- 
mised to write an inscription for it. — 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge has been elected 
president and H. W. Cunningham re- 
elected recording secretary of The 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. — 
H. M. Sewall is a member of the Re- 
publican National Committee for the 
Hawaian Islands. 





1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Rev. Edward Cummings was 
the speaker at the third University 
meeting held at Brooks House, Jan. 
17, taking for his subject, “The Con- 
tributions made by the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to Religious and Ethical Theo- 
ries.” He pointed out that, after a 
hard experience, the world has begun 
to realize that it is necessary for the 
strong to help the weak, and that our 
new economic theories have come 
squarely into accord with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. — The Rev. P. 
S. Grant delivered an address at the 
first public meeting of the New York 
State Conference of Religion, an or- 
ganization which has for its purpose 
the promotion of the largest possible 
junction of religious forces for the 
furtherance of the religious, moral, and 
social interests of the country. His 
theme was, “ The Demands on a Na- 
tion Conscious of a Moral Mission; ” 
and he contended that, in the case of a 
country founded on great moral prin- 
ciples, its very existence became a 
mission to establish its ideas, which it 
has declared to be more valuable than 
life itself. —C. S. Hamlin is one of a 
committee appointed to arrange for a 
memorial statue of the late ex-Gov. 
Roger Wolcott ; he is president of the 
Orchestral Club, Boston. — J. F. 
Moors opened the 220th season of 
“Thursday Afternoons” in the old 
First Chureh of Boston, with an ad- 
dress on “ The Outlook for Our Public 
Schools,” in which he attacked the in- 
difference of citizens who suffer these 
important problems to be managed by 
a small group of self-seeking politi- 
cians. — C. C. Nichols was reélected 
mayor of Everett by a plurality of 
1557, at the election of Dee. 14.— 
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Prof. H. L. Smyth has been appointed 
chairman of the recently established 
Division of Mining and Metallurgy, 
subjects previously grouped under the 
head of Geology. — E. P. Warren has 
presented to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Artsa very fine piece of Egyptian 
sculpture in the shape of a small, 
carved limestone head. He spent the 
summer and fallin America, and sailed 
in the latter part of December for 
Rome on his usual archaeological mis- 
sion. —H. B. Cabot is a director of 
the Boston and Lowell R. R. Co. 





1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

The Rev. W. W. Fenn, who is at 
present one of the preachers to Har- 
vard University, has been elected to 
succeed the late Dr. C. C. Everett as 
Bussey Professor of Theology at Har- 
vard ; he will assume his new work 
next autumn. — Bertram Ellis has been 
chosen president of the New Hamp- 
shire state Senate. — C. R. Saunders 
is a member of the Mass. Honse of Re- 
presentatives, representing his old dis- 
trict in Boston, and W. F. Dana is 
also a member of the same body, re- 
presenting one of the Newton districts. 
—H. M. Atkinson is president of the 
Georgia Electric Light Co., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. — Father C. F. 
Aiken, professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C., has 
taken after examination the degree of 
doctor of theology. — P. H. Goepp is 
secretary of the Manuscript Musie 
Society, Philadelphia. —Gordon Ab- 
bott is president of the Mass. Electric 
Companies. 

1885. 
H. M. WriiiaMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 
G. E. Foss is chairman of the House 
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Naval Affairs Committee. — W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, organized to sup- 
press vice in New York city; he is 
also chairman of the Endowment Fund 
Committee for the Tuskegee Institute; 
address 32 Nassau St., New York. — 
J. B. Newhall, Rep., was elected to 
the Lynn School Committee. — Dr. 
John Francis Mahoney died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., whither he went in 
search of health, on Dec. 28, aged 36. 
He was born and educated in Wal- 
tham, and, after graduating with 784, 
studied at the Medical School, taking 
his M. D. degree in 1887. He settled 
in Chelsea, where he had established 
a successful practice. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Gate Committee report that in 
January they received from the archi- 
tect plans of the gate back of Stoughton, 
and of the stretch of fence extending 
from the gate to the corner of Phillips 
Brooks House ; that the plans were 
accepted; and that a circular asking 
for subscriptions from each member of 
the Class has been sent out. —F. C. 
Hood is chairman of the Reception 
Committee of 15 appointed to care for 
the celebration of the 15th anniversary 
of the Class.— The Secretary has 
issued his first call for “ copy” for the 
Fifth Class Report. Prompt reply will 
greatly aid its early production. — A. 
P. Gardner has been elected captain in 
the 8th Regiment, M. V. M. —G. B. 
Harris entered on Dee. 31, 1900, a 
new firm which will carry on business 
under the old name of Blake Bros. & 
Co. — C. C. Whitman has removed to 
507 Madison Ave., New York. — John 
Henry Rathbone died at Oxnard, Cal., 
Nov. 16, 1900. He was bornat Albany, 
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N. Y., Feb. 28, 1863; fitted for college 


at St. Paul’s School; in college was a 
member of the Dickey, Pudding, and 
A. D.; from 1886 to 1888 was with 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., stove manu- 
facturers, at Albany. In 1890, after a 
year’s travel, he went to Chicago, and 
was a stockbroker. At the time of his 
death he was secretary of the Oxnard 
Sugar Co. He married, July 9, 1890, 
Harriet M. Cowling, of Louisville, Ky. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The firm of F. S. Mead & Co. was 
dissolved Jan. 1, 1901, F. S. Mead 
withdrawing. The business is con- 
tinued by Geo. S. Baldwin & Co. — H. 
G. Perkins has severed his connection 
with C. W. Whittier & Bro. and has 
become a member of the firm of Perry, 
Buxton & Co., conducting a general 
real estate business at 105 Summer 
St., Boston. — Winthrop Wetherbee 
has resigned his commission as captain 
in the First Corps of Cadets, M. V. M., 
after more than 16 years’ service in 
the corps in all grades from private to 
captain. —C. E. Loud has become a 
member of the firm of Blake & Loud 
(with S. Parkman Blake) conducting 
a business in real estate and mort- 
gages at 2 Kilby St., Boston. He is 
2d lieutenant of the First Corps of 
Cadets. —F. N. Nay has formed a 
partnership with L. M. Abbott (Har- 
vard Law School, ’90) for the prac- 
tice of law, offices 1043 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. — E. E. Rideout and 
L. M. Abbott (both of Harvard L. S., 
90) have dissolved the partnership of 
Rideout & Abbott, and E. E. Rideout 
will continue the practice of the law in 
the offices formerly occupied by the 
firm, 844 Tremont Bldg., 
Robert Francis Fiske, secretary of the 


Boston. — 
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Planters’ Compress Co., died suddenly 
in Milton on Jan. 24. He was bornin 
Boston, Dee. 19, 1864, his father being 
Col. F. S. Fiske, 1 ’46, U. S. commis- 
sioner of Boston, and his mother a 
daughter of Gen. James Wilson, of 
Keene, N. H. He was fitted for college 
in the schools of Boston, and after grad- 
uating from Harvard in the Class of 
1887, he immediately entered the bank- 
ing house of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and from there went to the American 
Bell Telephone Co., where he was em- 
ployed in the auditor’s department. 
He soon became auditor of the Bell 
Company of Missouri, remaining for 
more than a year in St. Louis. As he 
desired to make Boston his home, and 
having completed the special work 
which had been intrusted to him, he 
returned to the office of the company 
in Boston. When the Planters’ Com- 
press Co. was organized he was invited 
to become its secretary, and he entered 
upon his duties about the middle of 
1899. He wasa member of the Union 
Club of Boston, the Eastern Yacht 
Club, the A. D. Club of Cambridge, 
and the University and Harvard clubs 
of New York. — Prof. C. F. A. Currier 
is nominated for the Winchester School 
Board. 
1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

A Class dinner will be held on 
Tuesday evening, June 25, at the 
Hotel Bellevue. — D. T. Dickinson 
was inaugurated mayor of Cambridge 
on Jan. 7, having been elected by 
a large majority. His political ex- 
perience includes three terms in the 
legislature as representative from 
Cambridge. His record in the legis- 
lature was an excellent one, he having 
served with ability upon important 
committees, and taken a prominent 
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part in the proceedings of the body asa 
whole. Asa member of the committee 
on railroads he made a special study 
of the matter of grade crossings. He 
was chairman of the committee on 


News from 


manufactures at one time, and also 
chairman of the committee on bills in 
In his inaugural 
address as mayor he advocates eco- 


the third reading. 


nomy in expenditure, and urges the 
completion of the plan for river front 
development along the Charles, the 
progress and completion of which so 
deeply concerns boating and other 
Harvard interests. — J. A. Gallivan 
was elected street commissioner of 
Boston in December. — W. J. Gallivan 
is chairman of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. — Wilfred Bolster was elected 
to the Boston School Committee. — 
H. M. Clarke has retired from the 
practice of the law, and engaged in 
the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, at 7 Exchange PI., Boston. — 
Copley Amory has withdrawn from his 
partnership with H. D. Hale, architect. 
—R. B. Mahany, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Republican candidate for Congress, 
intends to contest the seat claimed by 
his Democratic opponent. — Grover 
Flint, who has been serving in the 
regular army in the Philippines, is ex- 
pected soon in Cambridge, on leave of 
absence. — The Rev. Herman Page 
has resigned from St. John’s Church, 
Fall River, and gone to St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropes, Sec. 


13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

C. A. Hight is practicing law in Bos- 
ton, where he now resides; his office is 
at 53 State St. — Alexander Holmes, 
of Kingston, has been elected to the 
legislature. — W. R. Marsh is one of 
the editors of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
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new series of mathematical text-books. 
—J. D. Merrill was reélected in 
December to the Cambridge Common 
Council ; he is a member of the Re- 
publican City Committee. —W. F. 
Richards is aide on the staff of Gov. 
Jordan of New Hampshire, with the 
rank of colonel. — R. C. Surbridge 
has given a fund to be at the disposal 
of the Harvard University Debating 
Club for the purchase of gold medals. 
They are to be known as the John D. 
Long medals, and are to be given to 
the winners of the Yale and Princeton 
debates. He is also the donor of the 
Surbridge Debating Cups, which are 
presented to the members of winning 
teams in the inter-class debates. — R. 
deC. Ward is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography of the 
College Faculty. —S. C. Manley, is 
president and general manager of the 
Maine Water Co., with head office at 
Portland. He is vice-president of 
Sagadahoc Light and Power Co., of 
Bath, and member of the city council 
of Augusta, where he is trustee of the 
Lithgow Library and of the Cony Fe- 
male Academy, director of the Wil- 
liams school district, and park commis- 
sioner. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

M. C. Sloss, Rep., has been elected 
judge of the superior court for the 
city and county of San Francisco for 
a term of four years. — B. B. Crown- 
inshield, marine architect, of Boston, 
is designing the Lawson yacht, which 
will compete this summer in the trial 
races for the America’s Cup Defender. 


1891. 
A. J. GARcEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
Every member of the Class, whether 
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regular or temporary, is urged to at- 
tend the Decennial Celebration in 
June. Commencement this year will 
be on Wednesday, June 26. On Mon- 
day, June 24, a committee of Boston 
91 men will welcome at the parlors of 
the Parker House, School St., all those 
who come, and all are urged to do so. 
This committee will undertake to see 
that every man from a distance is well 
provided for, put up at some club in 
Boston, and generally made comfort- 
able. There will be a good lunch 
served at the hotel free to members of 
the Class at all hours during the day. 
In the evening comes the usual Har- 
vard Graduates’ night at the Pop con- 
cert. Seats will be provided for all 
who attend, and again all are urged to 
do so, as it is a very enjoyable and 
hilarious affair. On Tuesday, June 
25, the Class will make an excursion 
down the harbor, and will land on an 
island kindly loaned us by T. P. King, 
91. The day will be passed in ath- 
letic sports,—swimming, golf, and 
baseball ; a clambake will be served. 
other attractions 
are being arranged. On Wednes- 
day, June 26, the Class will go out at 
about 10 aA. mM. At Commencement 
a bountiful lunch will be served from 
11 a. M. to 1 p.m. in Holworthy 24. 
Other attractions are being arranged 
for the afternoon. In the evening the 
Class dinner will be held at the Ex- 
change Club, corner of Milk St. and 
Batterymareh, Boston. Every man 
should do his best to be on hand. Re- 
member this is the Decennial : be sure 
you do not miss it. <A cireular will 
soon be sent to every man in the Class 
giving minute descriptions of the de- 
tails of our celebration. — The follow- 
ing are assistants at the Medical 
School: L. A. Lord, in Neurology; S. 


W. Allen, in Anatomy; E. A. Cod- 
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man, in Anatomy; F. P. Denny, in 
Bacteriology. —In the College C. B. 
Gulick is assistant professor in Greek; 
W. G. Howard is instructor in Ger- 
man; F. L. Robinson is instructor in 
English ; C. H. C. Wright is instrue- 
tor in French ; W. G. Brown is deputy 
keeper of the University records.—V. 
S. Rothschild wrote the libretto of 
Old King Sol, an operetta written for 
the Harmonie Club of New York. 
—C. C. Smith is an attorney and 
counselor at law ; offices, Union Trust 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. — George Nel- 
son has gone to Porto Rico, and is in- 
terested in sugar plantations. — J. A. 
Powers is advertising manager of 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. — C. 
S. Hopkinson exhibited several paint- 
ings in the exhibition of the New Gal- 
lery, Boston. — Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer has returned to Grace Church, 
New York.— A. S. Hayes was a 
eandidate for the School Board of 
Boston. — A. E. Burr was a nominee 
for the state legislature of Mass. — 
G. T. Goldthwaite was Democratic 
candidate for the New York State 
Assembly.— C. E. Stearns was elected 
to the Mass. House of Representatives. 
—F. P. Sears was elected an alder- 
man of Waltham. — W. P. Jones has 
been reélected a member of the Som- 
erville School Board for two years. — 
A. W. Weld is a member of the firm 
of Geo. S. Baldwin & Co., bankers 
and brokers, Boston. — John Bass has 
returned to after several 
years’ duty as war correspondent in 
Europe and Asia for Harper’s Weekly 
and the N. Y. Evening Post ; he gave 
an interesting talk on the Philippines 
in Boston. — F. L. Dabney is senior 
partner of the firm of F. L. Dabney & 
Co., stocks and bonds, 7 Exchange 
Pl., Boston. — Dr. F. P. Denny is one 
of a commission to report on estab- 
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lishing a consumptives’ hospital in 
Brookline ; he is the head of the Brook- 
line Bacteriology Department. — C. 
A. Blake is a civil engineer in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. — The Rev. Harry 
White is in Duluth, Minn. —G. C. 
Mead is an attorney and counselor at 
law ; office, 411 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia. — Earl L. Ham- 
bleton died in Chicago last June; he 
was thrown from his horse, and the 
He was a promi- 
nent man in local politics and treasurer 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 
— Frank Rogers has been singing in 
in the West with the 
Grau-Savage Opera Co. — A. J. 
Garceau is the secretary of the As- 
sociation of Harvard Class Secretaries. 
— The Rev. J. R. Jenkins is rector of 
Trinity Church, Bridgewater. 


horse fell on him. 


grand opera 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

Prof. Wm. MacDonald, of the De- 
partment of History and Political 
Science in Bowdoin College, has ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of History 
in Brown University, made vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Jameson. 
His work at Bowdoin will not close, 
however, until the end of the college 
year. — H.S. Gans has been appointed 
a deputy district attorney for New 
York County. He graduated from 
the New York Law School, cum laude, 
in the spring of 1894, and in June of 
that year was admitted to the bar in 
New York County. In January, 1893, 
he entered the office of Messrs. Stern 
& Rushmore as a law student, and 
continued with them after he was ad- 
mitted to the bar until May, 1898. 
Then he opened offices of his own at 45 
Cedar St., which continues to be his 
address. — H. F. Hollis was Demo- 
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eratic candidate for Congress in the 
Second District of New Hampshire 
during the last political campaign. In 
the course of the campaign he made 
speeches in 26 different wards and 
towns of the State. Although de- 
feated, he ran ahead of his ticket. 
He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic State 
Committee. He the 
practice of law in Concord, N. H., in 
partnership with E. G. Eastman, the 
attorney-general of the State. —C. S. 
Baxter, Rep., was recently elected 
mayor of Medford, -carrying every 
ward in the city. He has been in the 
city government of Medford for the 
past four years, serving two years in 
the one year as 
president, and two years with the 
board of aldermen, the last year as 
its president. His business address is 
with Hyde & Baxter, 101 Milk St., 
Boston. — C. C. Walker is traveling 
in Russia. — R. C. H. Catterall is an 
instructor in Chicago University. — 


continues in 





common council, 


S. T. Chase is special agent for the 
North-Western Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
at Chicago. — E. S. Fechheimer is 
secretary of Winslow Brothers & Co., 
Ornamental Iron Works, Chicago. — 
Dr. W. C. Van Benschoten is practi- 
cing medicine in Chicago at 641 Mi- 
G. P. Costigan, Jr., is 
practicing law at Denver, Colo., 422 
Ernest and Cranmer Building. — C. H. 
Arnold is in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. 
at 18 Cortlandt St. — The address of 
D. F. Jones is 261 Beacon St., Boston. 
—H. P. Dodge is second secretary of 
the U. S. Embassy at Berlin. — Wil- 
fred Wesley Cressy, who died in New 
Mexico, Feb. 9, 1900, was born in 
Bucksport, Me., July 8, 1867. His 
parents moved West while he was very 
At the ageof 18 he entered 
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Cornell College, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
where he studied during the years 
1885-87. The next three years he 
taught in southern Minnesota, occu- 
pying the position of superintendent 
of schools for one year at Heron Lake, 
and two years at Jackson. At the 
close of his second year at Jackson he 
married Miss Lillian Fitz, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and that autumn he entered 
Harvard. He studied here two years, 
graduating with ’92, which he joined 
in the Senior year. He received his 
degree cum laude, with honorable 
mention in English. After gradua- 
tion he went to Oberlin, O., where he 
occupied at first a position in the 
academy as teacher of English. After 
two years he was made associate pro- 
fessor of English in the College. In 
1897 he was made Dean of the Men’s 
Department, and in 1898 received a 
permanent appointment as professor 
of English in Oberlin College. In the 
autumn of 1899 he was obliged to 
give up his work on account of fail- 
ing health. He went to New Mex- 
ico, hoping to be benéfited, and re- 
mained there until the end. His work 
was recognized through the West. 
At the English Conference held in 
Chicago University in July, 1895, he 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of English Teachers of the North- 
Central States. With the young men 
at Oberlin he won marked popularity 
through his sympathy with their vari- 
ous interests. — R. A. Jordan, Rep., is 
a Boston alderman. — Dr. G. T. Page 
was a candidate for the Cambridge 
Common Council. — The Rev. C. H. 
Blodgett has received a call to St. 
John’s Chureh, Fall River. —C. C. 
Ramsay is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Conference with the Com- 
mission of Colleges in New England, 
a standing committee of the New Eng- 
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land Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHEeLpErR, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

E. J. Banks, who, while United 
States consul at Bagdad, made a gen- 
eral examination of the mounds at 
Mugheir, identified as the site of Ur 
of the Chaldees, has now been put in 
charge of a scientific exploring party 
there. —S. F. Batchelder, counselor 
at law, has an office at 721 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. —S. Berry is an interne 
at the Cincinnati, O., Hospital. — R. 
M. Binder is studying philosophy and 
sociology at Oxford ; address, 5 Park 
Road. — E. H. Carpenter has pur- 
chased the Castine Twine Factory, 
and is engaged in the manufacture of 
twines ; address, Castine, Maine. — E. 
R. Coffin has returned from a long pro- 
fessional trip to France and Germany, 
and has opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of the law at 611 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston.— F. S. Con- 
verse has had his new symphonic poem, 
The Festival of Pan, played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in both 
the Boston and Cambridge concerts. 
—S. Dinsmoor received the degree of 
D. O. from the American School of 
Osteopathy last year, and has accepted 
the chair of Theory and Practice of 
Osteopathy and Chemistry at the 
Southern School of Osteopathy at 
Franklin, Ky.—R. G. Dodge has 
been elected president of the Com- 
mon Council of Newburyport. — H. 
Dodgson is engaged in newspaper 
work at Joplin, Mo. — J. H. Harwood 
and R. G. Dodge have formed with 
A. P. Carter (’94) a new law firm 
known as Harwood, Dodge & Carter, 
with offices in the Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — C. S. Hawes has left the 
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U.S. War Department to enter the 
census office, population division ; 
address, 1322 Wallach Pl., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — E. O. Hiler is a member of 
the new firm, Tower (69), Talbot & 
Hiler, counselors at law, of 27 State 
St., Boston. — J.C. Hoppin has re- 
cently founded a scholarship for young 
women wishing to finish their studies 
at Athens. — J. M. Kendricken was 
the Democratic candidate at the recent 
election for representative to the Mass. 
legislature from Ward 21, Boston. — 
Frederick Palmer Kidder, youngest 
child of Moses W. and Maria Fran- 
ces (Palmer) Kidder, died at Albany, 
N. Y., Dee. 5, 1900. He entered col- 
lege in 1888 from Phillips Exeter. 
Ill health prevented him from gradu- 
ating with his Class and foreed him to 
go to Kansas in 1893. In 1896 he 
went to Albany as senior examiner 
in the University of the State of New 
York, and held that position up to the 
time of his death. In the spring of 
1898 he returned to Cambridge, com- 
pleted his course, and received his 
A. B. with the Class of that year. 
Oct. 28, 1896, at Albany, he married 
Louise Crissy, by whom he had three 
children. — W. A. Kittredge is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kittredge & Wilby, 
attorneys at law, Neave Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O. —G. T. Lapsley has gone 
to Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, as an assistant in History for 
the remainder of the year there. — 
C. H. Lincoln is in the manuscript 
department of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.—G. G. 
MacCurdy, instructor in Prehistoric 
Anthropology at Yale University, has 
been made a corresponding member 
of the Society of the Institute of Coim- 
bra, the only university in Portugal, 
founded in 1290.— E. L. Manning is 
with the Oxnard Construction Co., of 
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32 Nassau St., New York city. —F. 
C. McLaughlin is practicing law, with 
an office at 120 Broadway, New York 
city. — H. G. Meadows is a member 
of the new firm of Tyng & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; house address, 238 
Elmwood Ave.—J. A. Merrill has 
resigned his position in the Manual 
Training High School of Kansas City, 
and is at the State Normal School at 
West Superior, Wis.—R. J. Mul- 
ford’s summer school for boys at 
“ Camp Choconut,” near Friendsville, 
Penn., will begin its sixth year on 
June 27, 1901.— The H. G. Nichols 
Memorial at the Hale Hospital, Ha- 
verhill (his birthplace), was dedicated 
on Jan. 29,1901. It takes the form 
of a special building for the adminis- 
trative work of the hospital. Two 
other memorials were dedicated in 
December at Alabama City, Ala., 
where Nichols was at work from the 
time of his graduation to his death. 
They are a memorial church and a 
memorial library, the latter being the 
first building ever erected in the State 
expressly for library purposes. — H. 
P. Nash has identified himself with 
the American Law Book Co., of 120 
Broadway, New York city. —T. E. 
Oliver has resigned his position as in- 
structor of French at the University 
of Michigan to accept that of instrue- 
tor in the Romance Languages at the 
College for Women at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O. —L. 
W. Page is in the laboratory for road- 
making materials, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
address, 2019 O St., Washington, D.C. 
—R. F. Perkins’s address is Enderley 
Farm, Westchester, Penn. —G. B. 
Pierce is in the first year class at the 
Law School. — R. C. Pryor is a min- 
ing engineer at Houghton, Mich. ~ 
H. C. Sherwood is with Peckham, 
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Miller & King, attorneys and counsel- 
ors, 80 Broadway, New York city. 
—C. H. Slade left his work with 
Macmonnies at Giverny, near Paris, 
and spent last summer here. He has 
now gone to Lisbon, Portugal, for the 
winter. — Dr. F. M. Spalding has re- 
moved his office to 665 Boylston St., 
Boston, near Copley Sq. — A. P. Stone 
has been elected to the school com- 
mittee of Cambridge. —G, Walcott 
has been made a member of the firm 
of Noyes, Bausher & Gerrish, cotton 
agents, at 32 Thomas and 117 Duane 
sts. New York city.—R. Wood- 
worth has removed his law offices to 
rooms 602 and 603 of the new Pem- 
berton Bldg., Boston. — L. A. Wheeler 
is in the firm of Allen & Wheeler, 
wholesale tobacconists, of Troy, Miami 
County, O. — F. W. Dallinger is again 
president of the Cambridge Republi- 
can City Committee. — H. G. Shaw 
is teaching in the Murdock School, 
Winchendon. — Frederick Winsor has 
bought 224 acres of land at Concord, 
and will establish at once a prepara- 
tory boarding-school. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 

Seavey Battelle became a member 
of the firm of Battelle, Hurd & Co., 
dry goods commission merchants, 100 
Arch St., Boston, on Jan. 1.—G. M. 
Cushing has returned from abroad, and 
is now living at 41 Chestnut St., 
Boston. —G. H. Tinkham has been 
reélected to the Boston Board of Al- 
dermen. — Robert Homans has been 
elected to the Boston Common Coun- 
cil from Ward 11. — E. P. Saltonstall 
is a member of the Board of Alder- 
men of Newton.—E. B. Bishop is 
treasurer of Booth & Co.—C. R. 
Stetson is doing missionary work in 
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Washington, D. C., address, 408 H 
St., N. E.— The Secretary expects 
to return from Europe before next 
autumn. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Class Committee are discussing 
plans for ’95’s second triennial this 
June, and they hope that men from a 
distance will arrange to be in Boston 
not only for Commencement Day, but 
for the Monday and Tuesday preced- 
ing. — M. A. Aldrich has resigned his 
position as assistant professor of Eco- 
nomics at Leland Stanford University. 
The abrupt dismissal of Dr. Ross was 
responsible for Prof. Aldrich’s action. 
—H. T. Brown is with the Amer- 
ican Book Co., Washington Sq., New 
York city. — W. W. Caswell is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Lincoln, Caswell & 
Co., dealers in investment securities. 
Their offices are at 18 Wall St., New 
York, and 2 Kilby St., Boston. John 
Caswell is with the firm at their Bos- 
ton office.— F. N. Clapp is with the 
Shedd & Crane Leather Co., 121 
South St., Boston. — A. W. Cooley 
was in November reélected to the 
New York State Assembly.—H. E. 
Cushman is professor of Philosophy at 
Tufts College. — Allan Edward Dou- 
cette died of typhoid fever at his 
home in Cambridge, Jan. 7, 1901. He 
worked his way through college by 
tutoring and working during the sum- 
mer vacations. He was prominent 
in football, playing on the Class eleven 
and as substitute on the ’Varsity. In 
1897, while in the Law School, he was 
the regular ’Varsity centre. He re- 
ceived his LL. B. degree in 1898, and 
in December of that year entered the 
law office of George Fred Williams, 
Boston, where he remained until his 
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death. — Howland Dudley was in De- 
cember elected to the Cambridge 
Common Council. — R. C. Grew be- 
came a partner, Jan. 1, 1901, in the firm 
of Geo. S. Baldwin & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 7 Exchange Pl., Boston. He 
had been with E. Rollins Morse & 
Bro. since his graduation from col- 
lege. —S. R. Hooper is teaching 
Mathematies at Milton Academy. — 
A. S. Learoyd left the Boston and 
Maine R. R. on Jan. 1, and is now 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R., at their New York 
office. —G. L. Lincoln is teaching at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. — D. D. Miller is with the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York city. — 
C. H. Mills has charge of the New 
York office of F.S. Moseley & Co., 
bankers and note dealers, 41 Wall St. 
— Guy Murchie has left the law de- 
partment of the Boston Elevated Ry., 
and is now associated with W. M. 
Butler, Tremont Bldg., Boston, in gen- 
eral practice. —G. W. Robinson is 
assistant to the dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School. — Thorndike Spald- 
ing has been elected secretary of the 
Republican State Central Committee. 
He was also elected in November for 
the third time a member of the Cam- 
bridge Common Council. He is prac- 
ticing law at 40 Water St., Boston. — 
R. D. Wrenn is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He has formed, 
with two of his brothers, the firm of 
Wrenn Bros. & Co., with offices at 45 
Wall St., New York, and 53 State 
St., Boston. — W. S. Youngman has 
left the office of Fish, Richardson & 
Storrow, and is now engaged in gen- 
eral law practice at 40 Water St., 
Boston. — J. A. Fairlie is now assist- 
ant professor of Administrative Law 
in the University of Michigan. 
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1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
306 Duke 8t., Norfolk, Va. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
members of the Class to the printed 
forms which I sent out in November 
asking for information for my second 
Report, and to urge upon them the ne- 
cessity of replying as soon as possible. 
While I am gratified at the number of 
men who have responded to my re- 
quest, I would say that there are still 
175 members of the Class from whom 
I have heard nothing. I wish to make 
this Report as complete as possible, 
and again I beg all those men who 
have not answered to do so at once. 
Several letters have been returned to 
me from the Dead Letter Office, show- 
ing that the men to whom they were 
sent do not live at their addresses as I 
now have them. If any one knows 
the addresses of the following men I 
would consider it a great favor if I 
were to be informed: P. Capron, H. 
S. Colton, L. Hager, R. J. Ham, H. 
Johnston, A. G. Lewis, F. R. Lewis, 
H. W. Raudenbush. Several men 
have sent me the history of their lives, 
but have omitted to state their names. 
Unfortunately I am not acquainted 
with the handwriting of all the men in 
the Class, and in order to avoid mis- 
takes I would ask that those who have 
not yet sent me the required informa- 
tion see that their names in full are 
put at the top of the sheet. Once 
more let me beg all delinquents to 
send in their returns at once. If 
there ‘are any men who have not done 
so by March 1, I will think that they 
do not care to have their record kept, 
and the Report will be published with- 
out them.—F. R. Page is superin- 
tendent of schools at Watertown. — In 
January, J. P.Warren accepted a posi- 
tion at Stanford University. — Dr. F. 
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R. Jouett has opened an office at 62 
Brattle St., Cambridge. —F. S. Almy 
is a member of the Fall River Com- 
mon Council. — E. R. Crane is taking 
a special course at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology.— Dr. Frank Russell 
is president of the Folk-Lore Society. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

The following men were admitted 
to the New York bar in October, and 
are in the firms whose names are ap- 
pended: W. Byrd, with Harrison & 
Byrd, 59 Wall St.; I. T. Burden, Jr., 
with Bowers & Sands, 31 Nassau St.; 
H. G. Gray, with Zabriskie, Bur- 
rill & Murray, Mills Bldg.; A. G. 
Thacher, with Butler, Notman, Joline 
& Mynderse, 54 Wall St., F. N. Kin- 
nicutt, with Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man, 52 Wall St., and Albert Stick- 
ney, Jr., with Stickney, Spencer & 
Ordway, 31 Nassau St., are candidates 
for admission. — J. C. Gray, Jr., is 
with Matthews & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 40 Wall St., and H. T. Nich- 
ols is on the staff of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, New York. —J. Dean is with 
Vermilye & Co., bankers, Congress 
St., Boston. — W. E. Collins has re- 
moved his law office to the Pember- 
ton Bldg., Boston. — A. U. Dilley is 
serving for the second year as instrue- 
tor of English in the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. — Samuel Morrill 
has been transferred from the U. S. 
Embassy of France to that of Ger- 
many, address, Berlin. —C. L. Teung 
is teaching the sciences at Foo Chow 
College, China. — O. G. Lentz gradu- 
ated at the Dickinson, Pa., Law School 
last June, and is practicing in Reading, 
Pa. — Dr. J. F. Hall, after studying 
in Paris and Vienna, has settled in 
Lowell. — Everett Chauncey Bumpus, 


of Quincy, died suddenly at the Boston 
City Hospital, Jan. 22, from grippe. 
He was the son of E. C. Bumpus, of 
Quincy. He graduated from the Law 
School last June, bad been admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar, and was 
practicing with his father. So far as 
is known, he was the first totally blind 
student to graduate at Harvard. — R. 
C. Davis is in the office of Jackson, 
Slade & Borden, Fall River. — J. H. 
Patten is president of the Federation 
of Graduate Clubs. — H. B. Hunting- 
ton has returned to Harvard as in- 
structor in English. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

T. M. Hastings is studying archi- 
tecture in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. — H. Sayre’s term of enlistment 
as lieutenant in the 40th Infantry, U. 
S. A., now stationed in the Philippines, 
expires in June; in all probability he 
will return to this country.—G. H. 
Scull has been sent to Venezuela as 
special correspondent for Collier’s 
Weekly. He sailed Jan. 18, and will 
remain there as long as there is any 
trouble in the asphalt district. — F. 
Curtis is a reporter for the New York 
Press. — F. Dobyns came on from 
Chicago and spent a week, during the 
early part of January, in Cambridge 
and Boston. He spoke for the Re- 
publican party several times during 
the recent political campaign. Be- 
sides his regular work at the North- 
western University Law School, he is 
practicing law outside, and has an office 
at 100 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
—D. H. Bradly has been made as- 
sistant manager of the John Owen 
Milling and Mining Co., Idaho Springs, 
Colo.— R. §S. Huidekoper has re- 
turned from Oxford and is now in 
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Washington; address, the Metropoli- 
tan Club, Washington, D. C.—J. H. 
Hyde has made arrangements for a 
lecture to be delivered by M. Coquelin 
in French under the auspices of the 
Cercle Francais. — H. 8. Adams is a 
landseape architect with B. M. Wat- 
son, Jamaica Plain. — J. E. Baars is in 
the lumber business at Pensacola, Fla. 
— W. A. Baldwin is principal of the 
State Normal School, Hyannis. —G. 
A. Browne is at present reconstructing 
the boilers of the torpedo-boat Rowan 
at the Puget Sound Naval Station. — 
J. A. Butler was in charge of the Indo- 
Egyptian Compress Co.’s exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. — C. E. Carter 
is a house physician and gynaecologist 
at the Bellevue Hospital, New York 
city. —J. S. Elliot is with the Ameri- 
ean Steel Hoop Co., Pittsburg, Pa. — 
A. Daly is asst. receiving teller of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., New York 
eity. —S. B. Field is with the Plan- 
ters’ Compress Co., Boston. — W. L. 
W. Field is teaching in Milton Acad- 
emy and in the Alstead School of Nat- 
ural History. — W. S. Fish is travel- 
ing freight agent for the C. & N. W. 
R. R. — D. Gibbs is superintendent of 
schools at Hudson and Groton. — H. 
Hill is with Burroughs & De Blois, 
real estate, Boston. —S. Kellogg, Jr., 
is superintendent and treasurer of the 
Spencer Kellogg Grain Elevators, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—C. E. Mills is superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Copper Mining 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. — P. O. Robinson 
is inspector in the electrical depart- 
ment of the N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
of Boston. — J. K. Scannell is assist- 
ant engineer of the public works of 
Canada. — C. H. Williams is engineer 
of aerial construction with the Bell 
Tel. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— Twenty- 
nine members of the Class, also mem- 
bers of the Hasty Pudding Club, held 
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an informal dinner at the Westmin- 
ster and then attended the Christmas 
theatricals of the “ Pudding.” — B. H. 
Hayes has left Hayden, Stone & Co., 
and is now with Wrenn Bros. & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 53 State St., 
Boston. — The following names should 
be added to those published in the 
preceding number of the Magazine as 
instruetors or assistants at Harvard: 
C. H. Ayres, assistant in Physics; E. 
D. Fullerton, asst. in Government; P. 
J. Genter, asst. in English; C. N. 
Greenough, instructor in English; W. 
J. Hale, L. J. Henderson, K. L. Mark, 
assts. in Chemistry; G. W. Heimrod, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; 
R. M. Yerkes, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Psychology; G. Newhall, asst. 
in Government; R. T. Parke, asst. in 
History; A. O. Norton, instructor in 
History and the Art of Teaching. — 
G. M. R. Holmes’s address is 89 Moul- 
ton St., Lynn. — T. Stensland is writ- 
ing the libretto and J. A. Loud the 
music of the Viking, for the annual 
theatricals of the Pi Eta. — F. P. Gar- 
land, Dem., was candidate for alder- 
man at large in Somerville. — T. F. 
Leen is a house officer at the Boston 
City Hospital.— A. M. Stewart, in- 
surance agent at 559 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridgeport, has taken J. A. L. 
Odde, Jr., into partnership. — W. B. 
Meacham has graduated at the Bos- 
ton Institute of Osteopathy. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

Julius Lucht is teaching in the 
Davenport, Ia., High School. — P. D. 
Haughton was again head coach of 
the Cornell football team last autumn, 
and is now with Alex. S. Porter, real 
estate broker, 2 State St., Boston. — 
T. E. Hamilton was last year a teach- 
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ing fellow in Romance Languages at 
the University of Missouri, at Colum- 
bia, Mo., and received an A. M. de- 
gree there last June. He is now in- 
structor in French and German at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
—C.C. Mann has been in Cuba repre- 
senting Silver, Burdett & Co. — L. G. 
Coleman is with the Grand Trunk 
Railway in Montreal; address, 17 Me- 
Gill College Ave., Montreal, P. Q.— 
T. H. Endicott has left the Eastern 
Shipbuilding Co., and is with Stone 
& Webster, Federal St., Boston. — 
Pliny Jewell, 2d, is editing a weekly 
newspaper in Bridgewater. — J. F. 
Curtis has left Blodget, Merritt & Co., 
and is at the Harvard Law School. — 
S. C. Cutler is with the Sturtevant 
Blower Co., at 135 North Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — W. C. Gerrish is 
a note-teller in the Fifth Avenue Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. — G. K. 
Denny returned last autumn from his 
trip around the world, and is with 
Harvey, Fisk & Co., bankers, 19 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — Marshall Stearns 
is with the law firm of Duer, Strong 
& Whitehead, 50 Wall St., New York 
city, and is also studying at the N. Y. 
Law School, from which he graduates 
this spring. — P. G. Randall’s address 
is Mariposa Hall, Leland Stanford 
University, Cal., where he is taking a 
special graduate course in English. — 
H. P. Macomber is an assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Atlantic Monthly, 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
St., Boston. — J. W. Frothingham, Jr., 
is studying music in Germany. — A. 
B. Ruhl is a reporter on the New York 
Sun.—M. P. Mason left Oxford at 
the end of the fall term, spent Christ- 
mas in Boston, and is now studying in 
Germany. — E. B. Stanwood is a clerk 
in the National Bank of the Republic, 
Boston. — C. D. Huntington is travel- 
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ing in the South with J. S. Lovering, 
1902. They have been riding through 
Virginia and North Carolina. — Henry 
James, 2d, is editing a paper in the 
Forestry Dept., Washington, D. C.— 
G. E. Adams was elected a council- 
man from Ward 2, Quincy, last De- 
cember. — Walter Adams is traveling 
for the American Net and Twine Co. 
—H. I. Allen is in the Deering High 
School, Portland, Me. — J. H. Barnes 
is employed in Boston by the N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co. — A. V. Brower is 
engaged in cotton manufacturing at 
Utica, N. Y.—L. F. Buff is trea- 
surer of the Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., 
Boston. — A. B. Carpenter is with 
the Amoskeag Paper Mills at Man- 
chester, N. H.—G. A. Cole is the 
Buffalo, N. Y., agent for the Durable 
Wire Rope Co. of Boston.—L. K. 
Conant is a manufacturer of straw 
goods at Medfield. — F. R. Dickson is 
a theatrical manager at Indianapolis, 
Ind.— J. P. Dresser is writing and 
publishing. —G. Duffield is with the 
Commonwealth Electric Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—R. G. Dunham is managing 
tramp steamers on the Great Lakes. 
— Dexter Fairbank is asst. superin- 
tendent of the Elk Rapids Iron Co., 
Elk Rapids, Mich. — A. G. Fay is 
secretary of the Aetna Powder Co., 
Chicago. —R. M. Frost is superin- 
tendent of the fish hatchery at the 
Adirondack League Club, Old Forge, 
N. Y. — T. W. Griggs is secretary of 
the Security Investment Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. — W. R. Harper is on the U. 
S. Geological Survey. — R. S. Hedges 
is with the General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y. —C. R. Lamson 
is 2d lieutenant in the U.S. regular 
army. — W. Leshner is traveling re- 
presentative of the Detroit Free Press. 
—S. R. Maxwell is with the Book- 
lover’s Library in Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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W. R. Mayo is with Murdaugh & ate student in Romance Languages at 
Mayo, brick manufacturers, Norfolk, Johns Hopkins University. — H. G. 
Va.— J. W. Norton is traveling Clough is in the lumber trade m Man- 
abroad.—H. C. Pierce is secy. and chester, N. H.— M. Davis is in the 
treasurer of the American Engine Co., employ of the Swan River Logging 
Bound Brook, N. J.—F. H. Puring- Co., Minnesota, as a civil engineer. — 
ton is with Henry W. Savage in the J. S. Croswell is instructor of Shop- 
real estate business, Boston. —O. F. Work and Drawing in the Mo. School 
Richards is with the Simmons Hard- of Mines, Rolla, Mo. — P. F. Davis is 
ware Co., St. Louis, Mo.—C.F.Sher- in England. — A. J. Wile is imstruc- 
man is a civil engineer with the Illi- tor of Mathematics and English, Me- 
nois Central R. R.—R. W. Sherwin chanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. — 
is with W. P. Bonbright & Co., bank- D. L. Williams is in the Boston Pub- 
ers and brokers, Colorado Springs, lie Library. —C. L. Adams is study- 
Colo. —C. F. Speare is financial editor ing at the General Theological Semi- 
of the New York Mail and Express. nary, Chelsea Sq., New York. — W. 
—G. A. Swan is in the real estateand H. Armstrong is superintendent of 


insurance business at Biloxi, Miss.— sehools, San Juan, Porto Rico. — H. 
G. R. Taylor is a chemist with the F. Armington is with Simpson Bros., 
National Steel Co., Columbus, O.— asphalt and artificial stone contrac- 


Donald Tucker is with Bigelow, Ken- tors, Boston. —W. H. Dougherty is 
nard & Co., Boston. —John Ware is studying in Paris. — D. Elkins is in 
with an engineering corps on the the coal business in Elkins, W. Va. — 
Pennsylvania R. R.—C.M. Whitman F. C. Farquhar is with John Farqu- 
is in the dry goods commission busi- har’s Sons, roofers and metal workers, 
ness with Clarence Whitman & Co. in Boston. — C. E. Fraunfelter is study- 
New York city. —R. I. Wright is ing at Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
asst. engineer of the Electric Con- Il.—E. H. Graham is 3d asst. re- 
troller and Supply Co., Cleveland, O. ceiving teller, International Trust Co., 
— The Secretary wishes to thank H. Boston.—J. S. Minary is treasurer 
P. Macomber and H. 8S. Thompson for of St. Louis, Mo., Axle Co. — W. B. 
sending him news from several mem- Swinford is principal of North Side 
bers of the Class. —R.N. Burnham, Sehool, Watseka, Ill. — W. G. Mort- 
sculptor, has made a statue of “ David land is in the iron and steel business 
Harum.” — H. H. D.Sterrettis study- with Jones & Laughlin, Allegheny 
ing for the P. E. ministry in the Gen- City, Pa. —G. W. Walters is in the 
eral Theological Seminary, New York. wool business in Boston. — H. W. 

Welch is with Hayden & Stone, 87 


1900. Milk St., Boston. —R. E. Lee is in 

Exrot SPALDING, Sec. the publishing house of Dana Estes 
Cambridge. & Co., Boston. — R. H. MeNaught is 

The Secretary will be glad to mail studying at the Columbia Law School. 
copies of the Baccalaureate Sermon — B. M. Schaefer is principal of pub- 


and Class Day exercises to any mem- lic schools, Prattville, Ala. — H. G. 
bers of the Class wishing them.—J. Scehleiter is asst. master in French and 
H. Bufford is in the third year Medi- German in the Lawrenceville School. 
cal School.— J. A. Child is a gradu- —E. W. Meddaugh, Jr., is in the 
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office of the general counsel of the 
Grand Trunk R. R., Detroit, Mich. — 
R. W. Kauffman is an editorial writer 
and book reviewer on the Philadel- 
phia Press. —M. L. McCarthy is an 
assistant in Chemistry at Harvard. — 
F. S. Lewin is a student at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York city. —R. A. Sanborn is study- 
ing forestry in the Arnold Arboretum. 
—C. Sandrey is in business in Cuba. 
—E. W. Owen is in the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, Boston. — B. J. O’ Neill 
is a medical student at Dubuque, Ia. — 
J. D. G. Oglesby is private secretary 
to Gov. Yates of Illinois. — L. B. Jud- 
son is teaching Latin in Milton Acad- 
emy.— G. A. Morison has been with 
the division of forestry of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture engaged in ob- 
taining data of the forests of west- 
ern Washington and Arizona. He is 
now with the Bucyrus Co., of South 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of steam 
shovels and dredges.— Stanley Wood- 
worth is in the banking business with 
John C. King & Co., Chicago. — C. 
H. Morrill is with W. H. Markham 
& Co., fire and marine insurance, St. 
Louis, Mo. — Talbot, Lewis, and 
Harding expect to arrive home dur- 
ing June. — C. M. Brown is with the 
American Card Clothing Co., Worces- 
ter. — J. F. Morrison and Ernest 
Sachs are studying at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. — J. C. Cabot is 
studying at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris. — F. E. Bissell is 
learning to be a glove buyer, at 
Gloversville, N. Y.— W. Biddle is 
ranching in New Mexico.— S. S. Wil- 
liams is traveling in Europe. — R. L. 
Mason is with the Morgan Spring Co., 
Worcester. —S. P. Beebe is instruc- 
tor in Chemistry, Boardman High 
School, New Haven, Conn. —H. D. 
Symonds is ranching in Arizona. — H. 
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FitzGerald is with W. O. Gay & Co., 
Boston, in the note brokerage busi- 
ness. — Arthur Sturgis is in the elec- 
tric light plant, Elmira, N. Y.—J. D. 
G. Oglesby was secretary to the Re- 
publican candidate for governor of 
Illinois during the past fall. — Blair 
Flandrau has been in St. Paul, Minn., 
this winter on the Great Northern 
Railway Co. —J. B. Gore is assayer 
and asst. superintendent of the Golden 
Trout Mine, Lumpkin, Butte County, 
Cal.— H. S. Gale and H. G. Robin- 
son are with A. W. Tedcastle & Co., 
wholesale boots and shoes, Boston. — 
R. W. Bliss is clerk to the super- 
visor of elections, San Juan, Porto 
Rico. —T. M. Shaw has been ad- 
mitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. — Wm. Morrow is with the 
S. S. McClure Co., publishers, New 
York. —J. N. Trainer, Jr., has been 
in Terre Haute, Ind., all the fall. — 
R. F. Monahan is studying mining 
engineering at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — F. L. Higginson and 
W. A. M. Burden left Hong Kong on 
Nov. 28 for Manila, where they ex- 
pected to meet J. L. Saltonstall. After 
a few weeks there, they intended to 
visit Singapore and India for about 
two months. — C. D. Draper is in the 
United States Trust Co., New York 
city. — Clive Runnels is in the freight 
office of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way Co., Chicago. — F. N. Chessman 
is studying medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
city. — H. A. Stickney is attending the 
Columbia Law School.— Charles Har- 
beck is with Post & Flagg, brokers, 
New York city. —Geo. Nichols left 
New York in January for a trip to 
Hawaii, on a coaster. — Cyril Hatch 
is in the real estate business in New 
York. M. Emery is there in the au- 
tomobile business. — R. W. Bliss in 
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December became connected with the 
Secretary of State’s office in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where the Americans on 
the island have formed the “Country 
Club of San Juan,” of which the offi- 
cers are: Pres., Gov. Allen; vice- 
pres. Judge Hunt; treas., Major 
Fishback; and sec., J. Dumaresq, 798. 
— George Jean Hoyting died at Wal- 
tham, Jan. 25, 1899.— Jesse Frank 
died in Cambridge on Feb. 1. He was 
born in Baltimore, Md., July 3, 1879, 
and entered the Law School last Sep- 
tember. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, 4 90, has de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, a course of lectures on “The 
Rights of Man.” 

Capt. W. J. Williams, / ’89, is an 
alderman of Chelsea. 

H. I. Cobb, Sp., ’80, is the architect 
of the new Brunswick Hotel, New 
York. Richard Olney, / 58, and Oli- 
ver Ames, ’86, are directors in the 
syndicate which is erecting it. 

The Board of Park Commissioners 
of Boston, desiring to record its ap- 
preciation of the genius of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, / ’64, and to perpetuate 
in a fitting manner, in connection with 
the comprehensive and beautiful park 
system which he has created for Bos- 
ton, the name of a great artist and 
public benefactor, has voted that those 
parts of the park heretofore known as 
Leverett Park and Jamaica Park be 
called Olmsted Park. 

Benjamin Franklin Hayes, L. S., 
’60, who died in Medford, Jan. 31, was 
born in Berwick, Me., in 1836, was 
educated at Lebanon Academy, fitted 
for college at New Hampton Academy, 
N. H., was graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1859, studied law at Harvard, and 


was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
1861. He began active practice in 
Medford as partner of Elihu C. Baker, 
who was later president of the Mass. 
Senate, and of George S. Sullivan. 
In 1862, by appointment of Gov. An- 
drew, he was made a trial justice, and 
held that office wntil 1873. In the 
mean time, in 1864, and for six years 
thereafter, he was an assistant U. S. 
assessor under the war revenue law. 
He represented Medford in the Mass. 
House from 1872 to 1874, and was a 
senator in 1878 and 1879. In town af- 
fairs he had held many offices, and was 
appointed city solicitor when Medford 
was incorporated as a city, and he 
held that office until his death. He 
was chosen a trustee of the Medford 
Savings Bank in 1869. He married, 
in 1867, Abbie Stetson, who died in 
1869. In 1876 he married Mary H. 
Harlow, who survives. 

Gen. J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55, See- 
retary of State in the Harrison ad- 
ministration, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ameriean Bible Society, 
of which he has been for some years 
a vice-president. He is active in the 
Presbyterian denomination, and espe- 
cially interested in missionary work. 

The statement that Pres. C. K. 
Adams, fA ’86, has retired from the 
presidency of the University of Wis- 
consin is incorrect; he is absent for 
a year, and expects to return to his 
duties in the autumn. 

W. S. Nichols, Div. Sch., ’98, is 
pastor of the Unitarian Church, Wal- 
pole, N. H. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, is treasurer of 
the Society of American Foresters, a 
recently formed organization of pro- 
fessional foresters. 

Pres. D. C. Gilman, A ’76, will re- 
tire next June from the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimcre, 
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after a service of 25 years. He has 
recently been elected president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League 
and a corresponding member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. 

Huntington Wolcott Jackson, L. 8, 
65, died in Newark, N. J., Jan. 3, 
aged 60 years. He was the son of 
John Peter and Elizabeth Wolcott 
Jackson, of Newark. He left Prince- 
ton College to serve in the Civil War 
on Gen. Newton’s staff, and was bre- 
vetted lieutenant-colonel. After the 
war he spent a year in Cambridge at 
the Harvard Law School. He had 
been well known as a lawyer in Chi- 
cago for many years, where he was at 
one time receiver and again attorney 
for the Third National Bank of Chi- 
cago. He was also connected with 
several public institutions, including 
the Crerar Library, of which he was 
president. 

Rufus Pratt Lincoln, m ’68, one of 
the leading throat specialists in Amer- 
ica, died in New York on Nov. 27. 
Born in Belchertown, April 27, 1840, 
he studied at Williston Academy and 
Phillips Exeter, and graduated from 
Amherst in 1862. Immediately after 
his graduation he enlisted in the 37th 
Mass. Vols., commanded by Col. Oliver 
Edwards, then in camp at Pittsfield. 
He soon received a commission as 
second lieutenant, and shortly after 
that of captain; and from that rank 
was advanced through various grades 
to that of colonel. He was twice bre- 
vetted for gallantry on the field, and 
bore a conspicuous part throughout 
Sheridan’s campaign in the Shenan- 
doah valley, at which time he was 
inspector-general on Wright’s staff. 
He was twice seriously wounded, the 
second time at the “ Bloody Angle ” in 
the Wilderness on the morning when 
Hancock made his brilliant charge and 


took an important position of the Con- 
federate works. For some time his 
life was despaired of, and from the 
effects of that wound he never fully 
recovered, though his professional life 
was one of intense activity. At the 
close of the war he entered the Medi- 
cal School, where he was graduated 
with high honors. After serving in 
the Mass. General Hospital, he was 
associated with Dr. Parker, of New 
York, and also with Dr. Sass, a Cuban 
surgeon of repute. He was connected 
with many learned medical societies 
both in this country and in Europe, 
has been an officer in several of them, 
and has frequently contributed papers 
at their meetings. He leaves a widow, 
Caroline Tyler Lincoln, daughter of 
the late Wellington Tyler, of Pitts- 
field, and a daughter, Helen. His 
only son, Rufus Tyler Lincoln, died 
more than ten years ago. 

Robert Acton, M. S., ’92, died from 
an overdose of morphine at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, N. Y., on Nov. 22. 
He was born at Kinsella, Ireland, and 
came to America when a boy. While 
a student in the Medical School, he 
was prominent in athletics, being on 
the ’Varsity Crew in 1892 and on the 
Eleven in 1893, where he played left 
guard. He was six feet tall, and 
weighed nearly 200 pounds. He went 
to New York in 1896, and was prac- 
ticing medicine there. He married a 
Miss Buckley, of Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

J. P. Locke, s ’00, is assistant engi- 
neer with the Rapid Transit Co., New 
York. 

Dr. R. W. Payne, d ’00, has an office 
at Girard, Pa. 

Dr. Augustine Shurtleff, m ’49, died 
in Brookline Jan. 27. He was born in 
Boston, Aug. 24, 1826; studied at the 
Boston public schools; graduated A. B. 
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at Brown University in 1846; and 
after taking his degree at the Harvard 
Medical School he spent some time 
in Europe. On his return he settled 
in Brookline, but for many years had 
not practiced. He was a trustee of the 
Brookline Publie Library. 

Dr. S. A. Berger, m ’00, is on the 
staff of St. Vincent’s Hospital, Worces- 
ter. 

A. W. Dolan, / ’00, was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for president of the 
Boston Comnton Council. 

Dr. J. A. Watts, d ’00, is practicing 
in Jamaica Plain. 

F. W. Daggett, s ’99, is with the 
Marine Mfg. and Supply Co., New 
York. 

Dr. T. M. MacLachlan, m ’00, will 
settle in Duluth, Minn. 

M. P. Thompson, / ’97, is lecturer 
at Dartmouth College on international 
finance. 

James Roosevelt, J ’51, who died in 
New York on Dee. 8, was born at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., July 16,1828. He 
was graduated from Union College 
in 1847 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1851, and became active in 
business and corporate affairs. He is 
best known in his relation to the Del- 
aware and Hudson Co., of which he 
was a manager and vice-president, 
and he was president of that part of 
its system known as the New York 
and Canada R. R. Co. He was also a 
director of the City Trust Co., presi- 
dent and director of the Champlain 
Transportation Co., trustee of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., and 
chairman of the executive committee 
and director of the Maritime Canal 
Co. of Nicaragua. He wasan alternate 
commissioner for the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and a manager of the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Poughkeepsie. 
He was a member of the Union, Uni- 
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versity, Century, Metropolitan, Man- 
hattan, and Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
clubs of New York and the Metro- 
politan Club of Washington, and of 
the Holland, Delta Phi, and Huguenot 
Societies. At Hyde Park he had a 
large estate. He was twice married 
(1) to Rebecca Howland, and (2) to 
Sara Delano, who survives. Mr. Roose- 
velt left a son by each marriage. 

Dr. Frederick James McCarthy, m 
99, died at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital on Jan. 21. He was born in 
Malden in 1872; educated at the public 
schools there; was a special student 
in Harvard College, and then took the 
full course at the Medical School. 
Since graduation, he had practiced in 
Malden. 

A. G. Whittemore, L. S., ’78, has 
been elected mayor of Dover, N. H. 

Dr. J. A. Keown, m ’94, was a can- 
didate for the Lynn School Board. 

Senators W. E. Chandler, / ’54, of 
New Hampshire, and E. O. Wolcott, 
l ’75, of Colorado, failed to be re- 
elected to the U. S. Senate. 

James Augustus Fox, L.S., ’61, died 
in Cambridge, on Dec. 17, 1900. He 
was born in Boston, Aug. 11, 1827, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk bar 
in 1854. During the civil war he 
served as captain in the 13th Mass. 
Vols. He was a member of the Mass. 
House in 1867 and 1868, and of the 
Mass. Senate in 1870-71. He re- 
moved to Cambridge in 1872, and, 
after serving two years as alderman, 
he was mayor of the city from 1881 to 
1884 inclusive. In 1890 he ran for 
Congress, but was defeated by Sher- 
man Hoar, ’82. He left two daugh- 
ters. 

Dr. G. P. Fisher, A ’86, has resigned 
as professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Yale Divinity School, with which 
he has been connected 46 years. 
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Scott Wike, / 59, former Congress- 
man, and one of the best known resi- 
dents of western Illinois, died Jan. 
15, near Barry, Il. He was born at 
Meadville, Pa., April 6, 1834, and 
removed with his parents to Quincy, 
Ill., in 1838, going from there to Pike 
County in 1844. He was educated at 
Lombard University at Galesburg, 
from which he graduated in 1857. 
He studied law with Judge O. C. 
Skinner at Quincy, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1858. <A year later he 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School, and began the practice of law 
at Pittsfield. He was elected to the 
legislature as a Democrat in 1863, 
1865, and 1867, and was first elected 
to Congress in 1882. He was again 
elected to Congress in 1891 and re- 
elected in 1893. He was controller 
of the currency under the second 
Cleveland administration. 

J. M. Frame, / ’00, is practicing at 
Reading, Pa. 

Ypsilanti Alexander Smith, / 749, 
died near Fletcher, O., on Dee. 22, 
1900 ; he was born at Freedom, N. Y., 
July 16, 1827. In 1850, he married 
Caroline Davenport, of Cambridge, 
and settled at Bellefontaine, O. Her 
death and that of an only child so dis- 
tracted him that soon afterwards he 
retired from practice, and lived for 
more than 40 years the life of a her- 
mit. “When his death was reported,” 
says a local paper, “and D. W. Smith, 
cashier of the Troy Bank, was ap- 
pointed administrator of the estate, a 
queer state of affairs confronted him. 
When the hut was visited and an old 
iron chest opened there was a revela- 
tion. Snugly packed away were great 
bundles of government bonds and pen- 
sion checks which will bring the her- 
mit’s wealth up to $100,000. There 
are five heirs to the estate.” 





The Rev. G. E. Littlefield, Sp., ’89, 
is minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Haverhill. 

The home address of Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko, / 78, Japanese Minister of 
Justice, is 30 Ichi Bancho, Tokio. 

Dr. C. E. Briggs, m ’97, for two 
years resident surgeon of the Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, O., has opened 
an office in that city. 

H. D. Eaton, / ’91, city solicitor 
and chairman of the school board of 
Waterville, Me., was a candidate for 
the Maine legislature in November. 

Dr. H. W. Beal, m’98, has just been 
appointed an assistant surgeon in the 
regular service of the U. S. Army in 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 

W. W. Bolster, / ’47, of Auburn, 
Me., is a large bee-raiser. 

Dr. T. F. Goulding, m 796, of Bos- 
ton, acting assistant surgeon, U. S. 
A., has gone to Manila for active ser- 
vice. Since the autumn of 1898 he 
had served at various posts in Cuba. 

Dr. A. M. Bigelow, v ’86, has an 
office at 789 Washington St., Nor- 
wood. 

W. H. Ferris, A. M., 00, is profes- 
sor of Natural Science in the Talla- 
hassee, Ga., State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. 

The Hon. Richard Olney, / ’58, was 
the nominee for U.S. senator of the 
Democratic minority in the Mass. leg- 
islature. 

Prof. D. E. Spencer, p ’91, assistant 
professor of History at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has resigned. 

Wm. Endicott, / ’88, has resigned 
as president of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Dr. F. G. Burrows, m ’97, who has 
been assistant superintendent at the 
Boston City Hospital for the past two 
years, has settled at 590 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Mandell Creighton, h ’86, died in 
London, England, on Jan. 14. He 
was born at Carlisle, July 5, 1843; 
educated at Oxford, where he was 
fellow and tutor, 1867-75; vicar of 
Embleton, 1875-81; professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1884-91; bishop of Peterbor- 
ough, 1891; translated to London, 
1897. His most important work is 
‘‘ History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation.” Harvard made him an 
LL. D. at the 250th year celebration. 
Largely through his agency, at the in- 
stance of Senator Hoar, the manu- 
script of Gov. Bradford’s “ History ” 
was restored to Massachusetts. He 
married in 1872 Louise von Glehn. 

Ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, L. S., ’80, of 
Concord, N. H., is a lay delegate to 
the general Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention at San Francisco. 

Dr. Perey Lewis Barker, d ’99, died 
in the Maine General Hospital at 
Portland, on Dec. 6, 1900, after an 
operation for appendicitis. He was 
born in Portland, Sept. 19, 1871. The 
day before his death he married Elsie 
Gilson. 

Chas. Cottrell, / ’94, is a member of 
the high council of the Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. 

Dr. W. P. Chamberlain, m ’97, who 
has been stationed for some time in 
the northern part of the island of 
Luzon as surgeon in the regular ser- 
vice of the U. S. Army, has been 
transferred to Newport, R. I. 

The address of Dr. G. S. Whiteside, 
m ’97, secretary of the Harvard Medi- 
eal Alumni Association, is 322 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, has been 
wintering in Rome, and his health has 
so far improved as to permit him to 
work on the Gifford Lectures which he 
expects to deliver next season. 


N. A. Miles, A ’96, has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-general, and Leon- 
ard Wood, m ’84, to brigadier-general, 
U. 8... 

William Minot, / 68, died in Boston 
on Nov. 30, 1900. He was born at 
West Roxbury, May 7, 1849, his par- 
ents being William Minot, ’36, and 
Katharine (Sedgwick) Minot. At the 
age of 18 he entered the Harvard 
Law School, and on his graduation, in 
1868, he began to practice his pro- 
fession in Boston. He administered 
very large trusts, and long before his 
death he ranked among the first three 
or four great trustees of Boston. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Van Pelt, by 
whom he had a daughter and three 
sons. 

Col. C. B. Little, L. S., ’79, of Bis- 
marek, S. D., has been elected state 
senator of South Dakota for a fourth 
term. 

C. A. Kofoid, p ’92, has an appoint- 
ment as professor of Histology and 
Embryology at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

H. H. Hanna, f ’00, Rep., was 
elected presidential elector at large 
from Indiana. 

Nathan Powell, L. S., ’89, Rep., 
was defeated for Congress in the 
Fourth Indiana District, although he 
ran greatly ahead of his ticket. 

Charles Louis Holstein, L. S., ’65, 
died at Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 23. 
He was born at Madison, Ind., Feb. 
26, 1844, his father being a German 
and his mother of Swiss-French parent- 
age. At the age of sixteen he entered 
Hanover College, and two years later 
he went to the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute, at Frankfort, Ky. When the 
war broke out, he enlisted in the 6th 
Indiana Infantry, and saw service in 
West Virginia, with the rank of ser- 
geant major. Then he was captain in 
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the 22d Indiana Vols., serving till the 
autumn of 1863, when he resigned, 
and resumed his studies at Hanover 
College. After graduating there in 
1865, he spent a year at the Harvard 
Law School, subsequently completing 
his legal preparation in the office of 
Hendricks, Hord & Hendricks. From 
1868 to 1871 he practiced law in part- 
nership with Judge B. K. Elliott, at 
Indianapolis ; then he was assistant 
district attorney, and in 1877 Pres. 
Hayes appointed him district attorney. 
In 1881 he removed to Chicago, but 
after a short stay there he returned 
to Indianapolis, where he was in active 
practice at the time of his death. He 
married a Miss Nickum, who survives 
him. For the past seven years James 
Whitcomb Riley had been a member 
of their household. 

Dr. A. H. Warren, m ’00, has begun 
to practice in Everett. 

Cyrus Augustus Bartol, ¢’35, who 
died in Boston, Dee. 16, 1900, was born 
at Freeport, Me., April 13, 1813. He 
studied at the Portland, Me., High 
School, graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1832, and then took the Har- 
vard Divinity School course, which he 
completed in 1835. He preached for 
about a year for a Unitarian parish 
in Cincinnati, O., and then was called 
to Boston as colleague to Dr. Charles 
Lowell, H. C., 1800, at the West 
Church. On Dr. Lowell’s death in 
1861, Dr. Bartol became sole pastor, 
retiring only in 1889, while still in full 
intellectual and bodily vigor. During 
a large part of his ministry, certainly 
after Theodore Parker died, he was 
the most original Unitarian preacher 
in Boston, a radical of radicals in 
theology and a transcendentalist in 
philosophy. He combined with these 
characteristics much Yankee shrewd- 
ness in business matters, as, for ex- 


ample, in his early investments in real 
estate along the North Shore. He 
published many sermons and essays ; 
among his larger works are “ Dis- 
courses on the Christian Spirit and 
Life” (1850); “Discourses on the 
Christian Body and Form” (1854); 
“ Pictures of Europe framed in Ideas ” 
(1855); ‘“* History of the West Church 
and its Ministers” (1858) ; ‘* Church 
and Congregation” (1858) ; “ Word 
of the Spirit to the Church ” (1859) ; 
‘‘Radical Problems” (1872) ; “ The 
Rising Faith” (1874) ; and “ Princi- 
ples and Portraits” (1880). Harvard 
conferred on him the degree of S. T. 
D. in 1859. Dr. Bartol was married 
in Boston, Feb. 7, 1838, to Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of Dr. John Clark 
and Hepsiba (Swan) Howard. They 
had one child, Elizabeth Howard Bar- 
tol, who has become well known as a 
painter. 

Prof. W. K. Brooks, p 75, of Johns 
Hopkins, has recently given a course 
of lectures, on “ Natural History and 
Natural Knowledge,” before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. 

On Jan. 1, A. E. Frye, /’90, resigned 
as superintendent of schools in Cuba, 
and has returned to the United States. 

W.S. Woods, J ’95, is secretary of 
the recently organized Taunton Bar 
Association. 

Gen. C. P. Mattocks,  ’67, is pro- 
bate judge of Cumberland County, 
Me. 

The Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, Div. 
Sch., ’96, is pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Coneord, N. H. 

G. A. Cole, L. 8. S.,’97, has been in 
Buffalo since last November, repre- 
senting the Durable Wire Rope Co., 
of Boston. 

Lombard Williams, L. S. S., 792, 
has been elected president of the Med- 
ford Common Council. 
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H. H. Hunnewell, h ’93, has given 
$25,000 to the botanical department 
of Wellesley College. He has already 
manifested his interest in the college 
by opening his pinetum and orchid 
conservatories to botanical classes. 

Drs. J. T. Ward, W. H. McMann, 
and T. J. H. MeCormick, m ’00, are 
studying in Vienna. 

B. R. Green, L. S. S.,: 62, is trea- 
surer of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

J. L. Cadwalader, Z 60, is counsel 
for the New York Zodlogical Society. 

Dr. G. M. Gould, t ’74, has retired 
from the editorship of the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

“The Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks,” ’55, appeared in two large 
volumes during the holidays. The 
work was begun by the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, 67, and at his death in 1895 
it was handed over to the Rev. A. V. 
G. Allen, h ’86. 

Albert Matthews, ’82, has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, vol. v, his 
exhaustive paper on “The Terms 
Hired Man and Help.” 

The Codperative Society has pub- 
lished a book of Harvard views, in- 
cluding cuts of all the University 
buildings. 

“A Literary History of America,” 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, was 
issued in December. It aims at tra- 
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cing the connection between the politi- 
eal and social development of what 
are now the United States and the 
literature which appeared during each 
period. Besides this general discus- 
sion of tendencies, there are special 
chapters on fourteen of the principal 
writers, and a concluding chapter on 
the present situation and outlook. 
(Seribner: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$3.) 

Hervey White, ’94, has followed up 
his successful novel, “ Differences,” 
with a second called “Quicksand.” 
It describes the life history of a family 
from its beginnings in New Hamp- 
shire to its tragic culmination amid 
the prairies. Mr. White writes ear- 
nestly, filled with a sense of the pa- 
thetic bleakness of the average human 
lot. He is always sincere, and often 
impressive. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston.) 

Dr. David F. Lincoln, ’61, is the 
author of “Sanity of Mind; a Study 
of its Conditions, and of the Means 
of its Development and Preserva- 
tion.” Dr. Lincoln’s earlier work on 
“School and Industrial Hygiene ” is 
well known. (Putnam: New York.) 

“The School Speaker and Reader,” 
edited by Wm. De Witt Hyde, ’79, 
President of Bowdoin College, is the 
best work of its kind we have seen. 
Pres. Hyde groups his selections under 
five heads, viz.: Nature; American 
History; Patriotism; Enterprise and 
Courage; Humor, Sentiment, and Re- 
flection. He has selected with admi- 
rable judgment, the pieces being short 
and nearly always centred in one idea 
or event. In the second part, for in- 
stance, schoolboys will find the chief 
events of American history described 
in prose or verse by writers of highest 
repute, and thus they will get instruc- 
tion in English and history simultane- 








ously. Some of the older pieces, 
which have outlasted two or three 
generations, reappear; but for the 
most part the selections date from the 
last thirty years— men more recent, 
like Frank Bolles, Torrey, Roosevelt, 
Van Dyke, Riis, Fiske, C. F. Dole, 
Dunne, Seton-Thompson, and others 
being well represented. Historic 
speeches of Lincoln, Phillips, and 
Webster are, of course, included. 
Whoever doubts whether the United 
States have produced any “litera- 
ture” should glance through this vol- 
ume. Dull indeed must be the lad 
whom it cannot interest. It cannot 
fail to train manly characters and 
clear minds. (Ginn: Boston.) 

“In the Ice-World of Himalaya,’ 
by Fanny Bullock Workman and Wm. 
Hunter Workman, m ’73, a volume 
of travel, is issued by Cassell, New 
York. 

Vol. vii of Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature contained two 
theses, viz.: “Spanish Sibilants,” by 
Dr. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, “The Origin 
of the Arthurian Round Table,” by Dr. 
A. C. L. Brown, ’94. 

An echo of the controversy of last 
spring as to the relative value of the 
education offered by Harvard Univer- 
sity and by the Jesuit Colleges is a 
pamphlet, by Timothy Brosnahan, en- 
titled “The Courses Leading to the 
Baccalaureate in Harvard College and 
Boston College.” It is printed at 
Woodstock, Md. 

Ex-Congressman S. J. Barrows, ¢ 
°75, has compiled from the laws of the 
Fifty-Fifth Congress and from the 
session laws of the States and Terri- 
tories for 1897 and 1898 a volume en- 
titled ‘‘New Legislation Concerning 
Crimes, Misdemeanors, and Penal- 
ties.” (Washington: Government 
Printing Office.) 
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Principal B. T. Washington, h ’96, 
writes an introduction for “ Tuskegee; 
its Story and its Work,” by M. B. 
Thrasher. The book contains an ac- 
count of the humble beginnings of 
the school and of its slow growth, and 
a description of it at the present time, 
with many views of buildings, classes 
at work, and typical scenes. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

A. C. L. Brown, ’94, has reprinted 
from the Journal of Germanic Philo- 
logy a short pamphlet on “ The Source 
of a Guy of Warwick Chapbook.” 

L. J. Bridgman, ’81, has illustrated 
* Mother Goose and her Wild Goose 
Show.” (H. M. Caldwell Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

The Rev. G. S. Webster has com- 
piled “The Friendly Year ” from the 
writings of Dr. Henry van Dyke, h ’94. 
(Scribner: New York.) 

“The Devil and the Vice in the 
English Dramatic Literature before 
Shakespeare,” a monograph by Ly- 
sander W. Cushman, ’86, has appeared 
in Studien zur englischen philologie, 6, 
published at Halle. 

J. D. Barry, ’88, won the $2000 
prize, offered by the Smart Set, by a 
story entitled “The Congressman’s 
Wife.” 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, reprints in 
pamphlet, from the Proceedings of the 
the American Antiquarian Society, 
his account of “The Boston Massacre, 
March 5, 1770.” 

F. H. Hitcheock, ’91, chief of the 
section of Foreign Markets, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has issued 
Bulletins 20 and 21, the former giving 
the Agricultural Exports and the latter 
the Agricultural Imports of the United 
States by countries, 1895-1899. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washing- 
ton.) 
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In “ The Religion of a Gentleman,” 
the Rev. Charles F. Dole, ’68, presents 
in a clear, straightforward, and inter- 
esting manner the elements of the 
religious life as it may be lived to- 
day, free from sectarian limitations or 
doctrinal trammels. He analyzes 
from a modern standpoint such eter- 
nal problems as what it is to love God, 
prayer, freedom, what it is to be good, 
renunciation, and immortality. But his 
analyses have as little theological tone 
as possible, Mr. Dole’s object through- 
out being to lay bare the simple foun- 
dations irrespective of creeds on which 
all noble characters rest, and to out- 
line practical rules for building upon 
them. He appeals particularly to 
young men, and by this book, as by 
its predecessors, he cannot fail to 
help many of them to plain living and 
high thinking. (Crowell: New York. 
Cloth, $1.) 

“ Mornings in the College Chapel,” 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, has been 
translated into German under the 
title “ Morgenandachten fiir Studen- 
ten.” The translation was made under 
the direction of Prof. O. Baumgarten, 
of Kiel, and is published by the J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 

The Harvard Classical Department 
has issued the following works: 1. 
“Selections from Latin Poets, with 
Brief Notes.” (Paper, 75 cents.) 
This book is intended for Freshmen 
in colleges, and is prepared by Drs. M. 
H. Morgan, A. A. Howard, R. C. 
Manning, and M. W. Mather. It con- 
tains 77 pages of Selections from En- 
nius, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, Ovid, 
Phaedrus, Seneca, and Martial, and 
78 pages of notes on the selections, to- 
gether with a chapter on logaoedic 
verse. 2. “Brief Notes on [Greek] 
Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets.” 
By M. H. Morgan. (Paper, 45 cents.) 
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These notes for beginners in the study 
of Greek poetry are designed to ac- 
company Hiller’s fourth edition of 
Bergk’s  Anthologia Graeca.” 3. 
“The Phormio of Terence.” (Paper, 
50 cents.) This is the libretto pre- 
pared in 1894 on the occasion of the 
performance of the Phormio in San- 
ders Theatre. It contains the Latin 
text as edited by Dziatzko, an Eng- 
lish prose translation by M. H. Mor- 
gan, appropriate Latin and English 
prefaces, and 26 photogravures from 
the miniatures in the Vatican manu- 
script, here accurately reproduced for 
the first time. Copies of these books 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by the Publication Agent of 
Harvard University, 2 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. They have 
already had a large sale, the profits 
on which are devoted to augmenting 
the Classical Department Library. 

Frank L. Olmsted, ’90, the general 
editor of the Knickerbocker Literature 
Series, has made an excellent begin- 
ning by issuing as its first volume, 
“ Episodes from ‘The Winning of the 
West, 1769-1807,’” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, 80. Mr. Roosevelt’s long 
history lends itself particularly well to 
such extracts as are here given, be- 
cause many of the events in the west- 
ward movement of our frontier were 
isolated. His style, also, does not suf- 
fer— perhaps it is enhanced — by 
being read in comparatively short pas- 
sages. Mr. Olmsted has taken care, 
however, to avoid scrappiness by see- 
ing to it that each selection should be 
complete in itself, and as the episodes 
are arranged chronologically, a proper 
sense of continuity is maintained. 
Many illustrations, a map, and an in- 
dex add to the lasting usefulness of 
the book. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 


———— 
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“The English Utilitarians,” by Les- 
lie Stephen, / ’90, has been brought 
out in America by Putnam, New York. 
(3 vols., $10.) 

Judge Robert Grant, ’73, has dra- 
matized his novel, ‘“ Unleavened 
Bread,” and the drama was first per- 
formed in New York on Jan. 28. 

Since the outbreak of the Spanish 
war in 1898 Harvard men have been 
so prominent in Cuban affairs that it 
is fitting that another Harvard man, 
Henry Gannett, s ’69, should be one of 
the two statistical experts who, under 
the direction of Col. J. P. Sanger, have 
made the first “ Report on the Census 
of Cuba, 1899.” The volume, of 
nearly 800 pages, contains statistics of 
population, agriculture, education, hy- 
giene, occupations, mineral resources, 
ete., together with brief sections on 
the geography and history of Cuba. 
The statistics have been carefully an- 
alyzed, and the results of this analysis 
are presented under many heads. 
Nearly 100 half-tone pictures of towns, 
plantations, dwellings, and typical 
groups, make visible to the reader the 
conditions treated of in the text. The 
work seems to have been done accu- 
rately and comprehensively — to form, 
in short, the first really reliable cen- 
sus of Cuba that has ever been taken. 
(Government Printing Office: Wash- 
ington, D.C. Issued by the War De- 
partment.) 

The Maemillan Co. announce for 
publication this spring, “The Stage 
in America, 1897-1900,” by Norman 
Hapgood, ’90; “The Beginnings of 
Poetry,” by Prof. F. B. Gummere, 
75, of Haverford College; “ Words 
and their Ways in English Speech,” 
by Profs. J. B. Greenough, 56, and G. 
L. Kittredge, ’82, of Harvard; “A 
History of Rome for High Schools 
and Academies,” by G. W. Botsford, 
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of Harvard; and “ The Roentgen Rays 
in Medicine and Surgery,” by Dr. F. 
H. Williams, m ’77. 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, ’89, of Har- 
vard, has revised the late Prof. F. D. 
Allen’s edition of Medea, which has 
been a standard text-book since its 
first issue in 1876. Prof. Moore has 
made such textual changes, and has 
added such notes as the progress of 
scholarship during the past twenty-five 
years requires. (Ginn: Boston.) 

D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, has com- 
piled, in collaboration with K. P. Har- 
rington, “Songs of all the Colleges.” 
The collection fully bears out the title, 
being made up of over 200 old and 
new songs, popular in colleges all over 
the United States. Such well-worn 
favorites as “ My Last Cigar,” ‘ Upi- 
dee,” and “ Nelly was a Lady,” appear 
in company with favorites which have 
come out in the past two or three years. 
Several songs by Harvard composers 
are included. The book is of conven- 
ient size, well bound and well printed. 
(Hinds & Noble: New York. Cloth, 
small quarto, $1.50.) 

The latest addition to the “Story of 
the West Series,” of which the gen- 
eral editor is Ripley Hitchcock, ’77, is 
‘“ The Story of the Soldier,” by Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. George A. Forsyth, U.S. A. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Clarence W. Gleason, ’88, instructor 
in the Roxbury Latin School, has 
adapted from Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 
the chief incidents in the Great King’s 
life, making about 80 pages of Greek 
text, for reading in secondary schools. 
“The Story of Cyrus,” thus compiled, 
is among the most interesting accessi- 
ble to beginners in Greek. It is well 
furnished with notes, illustrations, 
and vocabulary. (American Book 
Co.: New York.) 








The address which J. H. Choate, 
’52, American Ambassador to England, 
delivered on Abraham Lincoln, at 
Edinburgh, has been published by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, Librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum, has printed a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Marriage Notices, 
1785-1794, for the whole United 
States, copied from the Massachusetts 
Centinel and the Columbian Centinel.” 
(Salem: Eben Putnam.) He classi- 
fies the parties into celebrities, well- 
to-do persons, printers (by courtesy of 
the craft), and eccentrics. In many 
cases, no doubt, former residence in 
Boston occasioned the insertion of a 
notice. 

An excellent volume of “Selections 
from the Poetry of Lord Byron” has 
been made by Dr. F. I. Carpenter, 
85, instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In an introduc- 
tion Dr. Carpenter gives a study of 
Byron’s character and his work, which 
displays a breadth of critical faculty 
rarely seen of late years in such com- 
pilations. The 300 pages of selections 
from Byron’s poetry fairly represent 
the range of his genius. The copious 
notes not only elucidate but often en- 
tertain. The little volume is as well 
adapted to the general reader as to 
the college student. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, $1.) 

A glance at the excellent biographi- 
cal briefs appended to Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s “An American 
Anthology” shows that about four- 
score Harvard poets and verse-makers 
have been drawn on for selections, viz.: 
J. Q. Adams, John Albee, Washing- 
ton Allston, Herbert Bates, R. M. Bell, 
N. I. Bowditch, Francis Brooks, Phil- 
lips Brooks, J. W. Chadwick, W. E. 
Channing, C. C. Cook, C. P. Cranch, 
E. J. Cutler, R. H. Dana, N. H. Dole, 
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A. W. H. Eaton, R. W. Emerson, E. 
F. Fenollosa, N. L. Frothingham, W. 
H. Furness, W. P. Garrison, P. B. 
Goetz, F. B. Gummere, E. E. Hale, 
Julian Hawthorne, J. R. Hayes, F. H. 
Hedge, T. W. Higginson, O. W. 
Holmes, M. A. DeW. Howe, Edward 
Howland, P. A. Hutchison, W. R. 
Huntington, Samuel Johnson, F. L. 
Knowles, H. L. Koopman, W. C. Law- 
ton, G. C. Lodge, H. W. Longfellow, 
F. W. Loring, J. R. Lowell, R. T.S. 
Lowell, George Lunt, E. S. Martin, 
L. E. Mitchell, Walter Mitchell, W. 
V. Moody, J. H. Morse, J. E. Nesmith, 
Andrews Norton, Theodore Parker, T. 
W. Parsons, W. O. B. Peabody, G. 
Pellew, C. H. Phelps, A. Pike, W. 
Rice, E. A. Robinson, R. C. Rogers, 
F. B. Sanborn, George Santayana, P. 
H. Savage, J. O. Sargent, C. Scollard, 
E. H. Sears, F. D. Sherman, S. F. 
Smith, W. W. Story, A. Tassin, W. R. 
Thayer, H. D. Thoreau, Jones Very, 
F. Willson, W. Winter, G. E. Wood- 
berry. 

Kenneth Brown, [’91], is one of the 
authors of “ Eastover Court House,” 
a novel of Virginia life, announced by 
Harper Bros. 

The latest novel by John Fox, Jr., 
83, is “ Crittenden,” a Kentucky story 
of love and war. 

The publications of the University 
Museum during the past year have 
been more than the average number. 
14 numbers of the Bulletin have ap- 
peared, with 683 pages and 174 plates, 
and two numbers of the Memoirs, with 
574 pages and 121 plates. One report 
on the explorations of the Blake (No. 
XXXVITII), that of Professors Bou- 
vier and Fischer (Bull. Vol. XXXII, 
No. 10), has appeared, and two reports 
(Nos. XXV and XXVI) on the re- 
sults of the Albatross expedition of 
1891, that on the Ophiuridae by Pro- 
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fessor Liitkin and Dr. Mortensen 
(Mem. Vol. XXIII, No. 2), and Mr. 
Garman’s splendid report on Fishes 
Mem. Vol. XXIV). Six numbers of 
(the Bulletin represent contributions 
from the Zoological Laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Mark, and one 
from Mr. Agassiz’s Marine Labora- 
tory at Newport. Volumes XXXVI, 
XXXVI, and XXXVIII of the Bul- 
letin, and volumes XXV and XXVI 
of the Memoirs are in course of publi- 
cation. 

Owen Wister, ’82, has written a 
sketch of Gen. U. S. Grant for the 
Beacon Biographies Series. 

Among recent publications, not 
hitherto reported, by officers of the 
Medical School, are “ An Anatomical 
and Bacteriological Study of Diphthe- 
ria, based on 220 Autopsies,” by Drs. 
W. T. Councilman, F. B. Mallory, and 
R. M. Pearce. This investigation, 
which has taken much of the time of 
the department in the last two years, 
has finally been brought to completion 
and will be published as a monograph. 
The sum of one thousand dollars has 
been contributed by Dr. H. F. Sears 
to defray the cost of publication. — 
“ Clinical examination of the urine and 
urinary diagnosis,” a text-book of 416 
pages, by Dr. J. B. Ogden. (Published 
by W. E. Saunders & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) — “ A Text Book of Physiology 
and Hygiene for High Schools,” by 
Dr. H. F. Hewes. (Published by the 
American Book Co., New York.) — 
“Prophylactic Hygiene,” by Dr. H. 
C. Ernst. (In press of P. Blakiston 
Sons’ Co., Philadelphia.) — “ An intro- 
duction to Physiology. Part I: The 
Physiology of nerve and muscle. Part 
II: The circulation of the blood,” and 
“ Additional experiments for students 
in Physiology,” by Dr. W. T. Porter. 
(The University Press.) — Dr. Thomas 
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Dwight has completed his work on the 
variations of the spine ; and Dr. Chas. 
Harrington, in addition to completing 
the manuscript of a text-book in Hy- 
giene, has finished a study of the ac- 
tion of drinking water on different 
metals and alloys. 

Recent publications by members of 
the Department of Geology and Ge- 
ography include * The Triassic Forma- 
tion of Connecticut,” by Prof. W. M. 
Davis, in the 18th Annual Report of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. (Part II, 
1898, 1-192, 20 pl.) — “The Crystal 
Falls Iron-bearing district of Michi- 
gan,” by Prof. H. L. Smyth, with C. 
R. Van Hise, J. M. Clements, and W. 
S. Bayley, in the 19th Annual Report 
of the Director U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. (Part III, 1899.) — “ Geology of 
the Richmond Basin, Virginia,” by 
J. B. Woodworth, with Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, in the 19th Annual Report of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, Part II. 
— “Geology and Palaeontology of 
Eighteen Mile Creek, and the Lake 
Shore sections of Erie County, New 
York,”’ by A. W. Grabanu, in the Bul- 
letin of the Buffalo Soc. Nat. Science, 
Vol. vi, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 1899, pp. 307, 
263 cuts in text, 1 pl. 

“ Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion,” an examination of the teaching 
of Jesus in its relation to some prob- 
lems of modern social life, by Francis 
G. Peabody, 69, Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been published by Mac- 
millan, New York. 

“The Problem of Asia and its 
Effect upon International Policies,” 
by Capt. A. T. Mahan, contains articles 
on “ The problem of Asia,” “ Effect of 
Asiatic conditions upon world poli- 
cies,” “ Merits of the Transvaal dis- 
pute.” (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 
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Prof. E. S. Morse, h ’92, has at last 
completed his voluminous catalogue 
of the Morse Collection of Japanese 
Pottery in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

A new work, “ Outlines of the Com- 
parative Physiology and Morphology 
of Animals,” by the venerable Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, has been re- 
cently printed. 

“The Son of a Tory,” a romance of 
the Mohawk Valley in 1777, by Clin- 
ton Scollard, Sp.,’85, is announced by 
R. G. Badger & Co., Boston. 

F. C. Schrader, ’93, published in the 
20th Annual Report of the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey, 1898-1899, “ A Recon- 
naissance of a part of Prince William 
Sound and the Copper River District, 
Alaska, in 1898.” 

Harvard novels of the quarter: 
“ Crittenden; ” A Kentucky story of 
love and war, by John Fox, Jr., ’83 
(Scribner); ‘‘ Quicksand,” by Hervey 
White, 94 (Small, Maynard & Co.); 
“Parlous Times,” by the late D. D. 
Wells, ’92. 

The third volume of the Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts contains obituaries of Dr. B. A. 
Gould, 44, Martin Brimmer, ’49, J. F. 
Andrew, °72, and Edward Wheel- 
wright, “44. Among the papers is 
one by John Noble, 50, on the trial 
and punishment of crime in colonial 
and provincial times. 

G. H. Browne, ’78, issued before 
Christmas “ A Hand-Book of Figure- 
Skating.” The book, small enough to 
be carried conveniently in the pocket, 
is the best ever printed in America. 
It is provided with many hundred 
diagrams, and the instructions in the 
text are clearly stated. Nearly 10,000 
figures are described or suggested. 
(Barney & Berry: Springfield.) 

Dr. B. F. Davenport, ’67, has edited 


for the Watertown Historical Society, 
“Watertown Records: comprising the 
Third Book of Town Proceedings and 
the Second Book of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, to the end of 1737. Also 
Plan and Register of Burials in Arling- 
ton Street Burying Ground.” (Water- 
town: Printed by the Society.) 

Among the editors of the Century 
Classies are Prof. G. E. Woodberry, 
’77, “ Bacon’s Essays;” Bishop H. C. 
Potter, h ’90, “Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress;” Henry James, L. S., 62, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield;” and T. 
B. Aldrich, h ’97, “ Poems of Robert 
Herrick.” 

Judge S. E. Baldwin, L. S., 62, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut and Professor in the Yale 
Law School, has recently issued a 
digest of all the reported cases de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of Errors 
and the Superior Court of Connecticut 
and in the U.S. Courts for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 

F. P. Stearns, ’67, has issued, 
through Putnam, New York, “ Four 
Great Venetians,” studies of Gior- 
gione, Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Ver- 
onese. 

Prof. Charles Gross, of Harvard, 
has completed his exhaustive work on 
“ The Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History, from the Earliest Times 
to about 1485.”’ As announced, it con- 
tains ‘a systematic survey of the 
printed materials relating to the polit- 
ical, constitutional, legal, social, and 
economic history of England, Wales, 
and Ireland to 1485. Scotland has 
been omitted, because in the Middle 
Age her government and institutions 
were foreign to those of England; 
but as far as Scotland influenced the 
current of English history she has re- 
ceived consideration. Even within the 
above-mentioned limits, this bibliogra- 
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phy does not profess to be exhaustive: 
it comprises only select lists of books; 
worthless and obsolete treatises are 
omitted, except in the case of a few 
recent works, which are mentioned 
merely in order that the student may 
be. warned to shun them. Greater 
fulness has been sought in the sections 
concerning the original sources; and 
it is hoped that no printed source 
of prime importance has been over- 
looked.’ (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $5 net.) 

The scattered “ Genealogical Glean- 
ings in England” of H. F. Waters, 
’55, inthe New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, including his dis- 
coveries regarding the pedigrees of 
John Harvard, Roger Williams, and 
George Washington, will, if sufficient 
support be extended, be published in 
two volumes of about 800 pages each, 
by the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society. Subscriptions, at $10 
(or $10.50 for mailing), may be ad- 
dressed to Benjamin B. Torrey, trea- 
surer of the above society, at No. 18 
Somerset St., Boston. The work will 
contain an index to more than 30,000 
names, and about 8,000 places; and it 
should be added that the Southern as 
well as the New England immigrants 
are traced by wills, ete. 

The Rev. T. F. Waters, ’72, has 
printed “The Development of our 
Town Government and Common 
Lands and Commonage,” a paper pre- 
pared for the Ipswich Historical So- 
ciety, of which he is president. 

The December New World contains 
articles on the late Prof. Charles Car- 
roll Everett, t ’59, by Profs. C. H. 
Toy and N. P. Gilman, ¢’71, and on 
his metaphysical work by Prof. Josiah 
Royce. There are also articles on 
“The Religion of the American 
Negro,” by W. E. B. Du Bois, ’90, 
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“Negro Education,” by H. B. Fris- 
sell, h ’00, and “ Theodore Parker,” 
by F. Tiffany, *47. It is to be re- 
gretted that with this issue the New 
World stops publication. Its nine 
volumes contain much of the best 
thought of the time of scholars both in 
Europe and America. As its respon- 
sible editors were Professors Everett 
and Toy, it has seemed more pecul- 
iarly to represent the liberalism for 
which Harvard stands. 

G. E. Littlefield, ’66, has printed for 
the Club of Odd Volumes, Boston, a 
limited edition of a work entitled 
“ Early Boston Booksellers, 1642- 
1711.” 

“ The Life, Unpublished Letters, 
and Philosophical Regimen of An- 
thony, Third Earl of Shaftesbury,” by 
Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, contains, be- 
sides an introduction, in which Dr. 
Rand analyzes Shaftesbury’s position 
as a philosopher, a biographical sketch, 
by Shaftesbury’s son, and the unedited 


letters and “Regimen.” (Macmil- 
lan.) 
Recent pamphlets: “The South 


African Question as it appears in the 
Official Correspondence,” Prof. S. M. 
Maevane, ’73.— “ Aids in the Use of 
Government Publications,” L. P. Lane, 
95. —“ Certain Antiquities of the 
Florida West-Coast,” C. B. Moore, 
73. — “Causes of the War in South 
Africa,” 2d ed., J. Green, 62. 

On Jan. 10 the London Daily News 
announced that R. C. Lehmann, h ’97, 
had become its editor. He has been 
on the staff of Punch since 1890. 

D. G. Mason, 795, has edited the 
poems of the late P. H. Savage, ’93. 

“The Opera, Past and Present,” W. 
F. Apthorp, 69, and “The Sacred 
Fount,” a new novel by Henry James, 
L. S., 62, are announced by Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. 
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A. S. Pier, 95, has written a novel 
entitled “ The Sentimentalists,” soon 
to be published by Harper. 

F. R. Burton, ’82, of Yonkers, N. 
Y., has composed an ode to be sung by 
a chorus of mixed voices at the in- 
auguration of McKinley and Roose- 
velt, the text being O. W. Holmes’s 
poem, “ Freedom, our Queen.” 

“The Moriscos of Spain: Their 
Conversion and Expulsion,” by Henry 
C. Lea, h ’90, has just appeared. 

“Literary Friends and Aequaint- 
ance,” by W. D. Howells, h 67, should 
find a place in the library of every one 
who is interested in what has already 
come to be called the Golden Age of 
American literature. Mr. Howells 
came East from Ohio in 1860, and*from 
that time to this his opportunity for 
knowing intimately American literary 
men, great and small, has been unsur- 
passed. He came asa youthful enthu- 
siast, almost as a worshiper of a few; 
he stayed to know and Iove and ad- 
mire many, and to express himself 
most charitably about almost all. The 
older generation of Cambridge, Con- 
cord, and Salem, the New York coterie 
in the early sixties, and many a stray 
literary figure from other parts of the 
ccuntry, are here described. There 
are special chapters devoted to Holmes, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, — the last is 
the best pen portrait we have seen 
of that difficult subject, —and para- 
graphs or sections in which Child, 
Agassiz, Palfrey, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
John Holmes, and a score of other 
Harvard worthies are fitly commemo- 
rated. What must strike younger 
readers, who have been repelled by 
Mr. Howells’s aberrations in fiction, 
is the immense talent for friendship 
which he displays on every page. In 
his old age there seems to come back 
to him the glow of the ideals of his 
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youth; at least, whilst he records his 
affection for the men whom he asso- 
ciated with and revered before he be- 
came a doctrinaire, the old idealism 
glows again. We doubt whether any 
of Mr. Howells’s other works will be 
read and enjoyed so long as this; at 
any rate, it is most delightful reading 
now. For Harvard men, especially, 
it teems with reminiscences of life in 
Cambridge, and of the simple, high- 
minded characters who made Harvard 
preeminent from 1865 to 1890. An 
index should be provided. (Harper : 
New York. Cloth, 60 portraits and 
views, $2.) 

Henry T. Stephenson, ’98, has writ- 
ten a romantic novel called “ Patroon 
Van Volkenberg,” a tale of Old Man- 
hattan in the year 1699. It is full of 
adventure, and throws more than one 
flash on the seamy side of life im the 
days when New York was passing 
from Dutch to English conditions. 
Mr. Stephenson seems to have dili- 
gently read up the history of the times 
for his baekground; but the main 
thing, of course, is the romance. The 
book has several colored illustrations. 
(Brown- Merrill Co.: Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 

“The Harvard University Catalogue 
for 1900-01 ” has no marked novelties 
in its make-up, but it numbers 750 
pages as against 732 last year, the in- 
creased length being due tothe increase 
in names. The Catalogue is so thor- 
oughly systematized that it is hard to 
see where much space can be saved, 
except by the use of smaller type, and 
of abbreviations; but, as the volume 
has not yet become too bulky for con- 
venience, that resource need not yet 
be drawn upon. The University no 
longer distributes the Catalogue gratis; 
copies can be procured from the pub- 
lication agent, J. Bertram Williams, 
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2 University Hall, Cambridge, at 75 
cents each; postpaid, 85 cents. 

T. T. Baldwin, ’86, has become ed- 
itor of The Green Bag, the monthly 
law magazine published in New York. 

“The War in South Africa,” by 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, hf ’95, profusely 
illustrated, is issued by P. F. Collier 
& Son, New York. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s 58, has 
written a work of fiction entitled “ His 
Wisdom the Defender.” (Harper.) 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg has pub- 
lished (through Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, Leipsic) the first volume of 
“Grundziige der Psychologie,” which 
is devoted to general principles. (For 
sale by the Harvard Coiperative So- 
ciety. Cloth, $3.) 

R. F. Barker, ’04, edits this year 
The Harvard University Register (vol- 
ume 27 of The Index) of organizations 
and athletic events, on the same plan 
which has been followed for several] 
years past. This convenient book of 
reference has grown to more than 480 
pages and gives lists of over 200 col- 
lege and graduate organizations. Sev- 
eral new societies appear, and several 
have died since last year. Some care- 
lessness in proof-reading is noticeable, 
but in general the Register’s informa- 
tion can be relied on. It would facili- 
tate reference if the running headlines 
referred to the text instead of repeat- 
ing the title of the book. (For sale 
by Amee Bros., Harvard Square. 
Cloth, 75 cts.) 

Praf. J. B. Thayer, ’52, prints part 
of his oration on Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the March Atlantic ; the whole 
will shortly appear in book form. 

The Graduates’ Magazine has been 
indebted to the following gentlemen 
for codperation in preparing book 
notices and reviews, since this depart- 
ment was established in 1893 : Charles 


Francis Adams, ’56 ; Prof. George P. 
Baker, ’87 ; Gamaliel Bradford, ’49 ; 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ’89 ; Lucien 
Carr; Arthur L. Cross, 95; John 
Cummings, ’91; Andrew McF. Davis, 
s’54; Charles F. Dole, 68; G. H. 
Dorr, ’97 ; Prof. C. A. Duniway, p 794; 
Charles Eliot, 82; Dean C. C. Everett, 
t ’59; Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87 ; 
Henry W. Foote, 97; Lloyd McK. 
Garrison, ’88; Prof. James Geddes, 
Jr., 80; Philip H. Goepp, ’84; Dr. 
George A. Gordon, ’81; Prof. Evarts 
B. Greene, ’90; Prof. Edward Hale, 
"79; Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83; Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80 ; Prof. H. W. Haynes, 
61 ; Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, ’41 ; Charles A. Hobbs, ’80; Prof. 
A. A. Howard, ’82; Prof. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, ’77 ; Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86 ; 
Henry C. Merwin, ’74; Paul E. More, 
p93; Prof. Morris H. Morgan, ’81 ; 
Prof. Henry S. Nash, ’78 ; Alfred B. 
Nichols ; Prof. Chas. P. Parker ; Ed- 
ward G. Porter, 58 ; Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam, s’62 ; John Ritchie, Jr.; George 
R. R. Rivers, ’75; Prof. James H. 
Robinson, ’87; Prof. John C. Rolfe, 
81; Prof. Charles R. Sanger, 81; 
Prof. George Santayana, ’86 ; Wm. H. 
Schofield, p ’93 ; Prof. E. S. Sheldon, 
72; Prof. W.H. Siebert, ’89 ; Theo- 
dore C. Smith, 92; Dean Clement 
L. Smith, 63; Frederic J. Stimson, 
76; R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81 ; Prof. 
F. C. de Sumichrast ; Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, "79; Wm. R. Thayer, ’81 ; 
S. L. Thorndike, 52; Prof. C. H. Toy; 
Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, ’76 ; Prof. 
R. DeC. Ward, ’89 ; Charles Warren, 
89 ; Prof. H. Langford Warren ; Dr. 
A. H. Wentworth, m ’91; Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore, ’83 ; Prof. Samuel Willis- 
ton, 82; Dean John H. Wright ; Dr. 
Edward J. Young, 48; Prof. W. C. 
Lawton, ’73 ; H. T. Finck, ’76. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Ainslee’s. (Dec.) ‘* The Men that Make 
our Laws,”’ A. L. Coolidge, ’83. 

Atlantic. (Deec.) ** Verses,’’ J. R. Low- 
ell, °38; ‘‘ The Story of a New England 
Town,” J. Fiske, 63; ‘* The Bird of Pas- 
sage,”’ O. Wister, 82; ‘‘Art in Language,”’ 
B. I. Wheeler, h’00; ‘‘ The Maintenance 
of a Poet,’’ F. B. Sanborn, °55. (Jan.) 
‘** A Gap in Edueation,’”’ H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., 82; “The Brute,’”? W. V. Moody, 
93. (Feb.) ‘*‘ The New Industrial Re- 
volution,’’ B. Adams,’70; ** A Century of 
American Diplomacy,’’ S. M. Maevane, 
°73; ‘* Reminiscences of Huxley,” J. Fiske, 
63; ‘On a Soldier Fallen in the Philip- 
pines,” W. V. Moody, ’93. 

Auk, (Jan.) ‘ Birds of San Miguel 
Island, Panama,” O. Bangs, Sp., ’83. 

Century. (Dee.) “The Adirondack 
Grouse,’ F. S. Palmer, °87. (Jan.) “*A 
Comedy of Conscience,’’ S. W. Mitchell, 
h 86. 

Chautauguan. (Dee.) ‘Sources and 
Uses of Poetry,’”? W. C. Lawton, ’73. 

Critic. (Feb.) ‘* Leslie Stephen’s Eng- 
lish Utilitarians,” J. W. Chadwick, t ’64. 

Deutsche Rundschau. (Nov.) “ Higher 
Edueation in America,’’ E. Emerton, ’71. 

Educational Review. (Dee.) ‘ Fail- 
ures in the First Year of the High School,”’ 
R. G. Huling, p 97. (Feb.) ‘* Prepara- 
tion for College and Preparation for Life,”’ 
P. H. Hanus. 

Ethical Record, (Jan.) ‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Possibilities of Democracy,” J. Lee, 
*83. 

Everybody’s Magazine. (Jan.) ‘* Ernest 
Seton-Thompson at Home,’’ H. Hapgood, 
92, 

Forum. (Dec.) ‘* Progress in Peno- 
logy,’’ S.J. Barrows, t’75. (Jan.) ‘ New 
Problems of Immigration,” P. F. Hall, 
89. (Feb.) ‘*Should Woman’s Education 
differ from Man’s?’’ C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Green Bag. (Jan.) ‘John Jay,” F.R. 
Jones, °87. 

Harper’s. (Dee.) ‘* Parents,” E. S. 
Martin, ’77; ‘‘Shaw’s Folly,” T. B. Al- 
drich, h °96. 

International. (Dee.) ‘* Evolutionary 
Trend of German Literary Criticism,” K. 
Francke; ‘‘ The School and the Home,” 
P. H. Hanus; ** The American Negro and 


his Economie Value,” B. T. Washington, 
h 96, (Jan.) ** Public Library Develop- 
ment,’’ H, Putnam, ’83; ‘* The X-Rays in 
Medicine,” F. H. Williams, m °77. 

Journal of the Association of Engineering 
Societies. (Nov.) ** A Successful Siphon,”’ 
R, 8. Hale, "91. 

Journal of Political Economy. (Dec.) 
“The Anthracite Miners’ Strike of 1900,” 
G. O. Virtue, 92; ‘* The Real Opportu- 
nity of the So-called Anglo-Saxon Race,” 
C. C. Closson, 92. 

Library Journal, (Dee.) ‘ Relation of 
State Libraries and the Library of Con- 
gress,’’ H, Putnam, 83. 

Lippincott’s. (Dee.) ‘* An Anti-Ma- 
sonic Mystification,”’? H. C. Lea, A ’90. 

McClure’s. (Jan.) ‘*The Rocks of 
Moraga,” M. O. Wilcox, ’91. 

Monthly Review. (Jan.) “ Right and 
Wrong in Politics,’ L. Stephen, / °90. 

National Review. (Jan.) “ Froude,” 
L. Stephen, A ’90. 

New England Magazine. (Dec.) ** From 
Jerusalem to Jericho in Ninety Minutes,” 
H. A. Clapp, 60. (Jan.) ‘* The Rhode 
Island Historical Society,’’ E. Fuller, ’82. 
(Feb.) ‘* Roger Wolcott.” 

North American Review. (Dee.) ‘* Me- 
moirs of Max Miiller,”? M. D. Conway, 
t 54; ‘* The New Historical Romances,”’ 
W. D. Howells, h’67. (Jan.) ‘*‘A Hundred 
Years of American Verse,’’ W. D. How- 
ells, h °67. (Feb.) ‘‘ John Marshall,” H. 
C. Lodge, °71; ‘‘ The Plight of the De- 
mocratic Party,’’ P. Belmont, ’72; ‘* Mark 
Twain,’ W. D. Howells, A ’67. 

New World. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Religion 
of the American Negro,” W. E. B. Du 
Bois, ’90; ‘Negro Education,” H. B. 
Frissell, A 00 ; ** Charles Carroll Everett,” 
C. H. Toy and N. P. Gilman, t 71 ; ‘‘ Prof. 
Everett as a Metaphysician,” J. Royce; 
‘* Theodore Parker,” F. Tiffany, °47. 

Nineteenth Century. (Dec.) **‘ Huxley,” 
L. Stephen, h °90. 

Open Court. (Jan.) *‘ Effect of the Mys- 
teries on Subsequent Religious Thought,” 
C. J. Wood, ’76, 

Outing. (Dee.) ‘* The Outlook for Fox 
Hunting in America,’’ D. Gray, 92; ‘“*Va- 
eant Hours in War,” G. H. Scull, 798 ; 
‘*The Football Coach’s Relation to the 
Players,’”’ W. C. Forbes, ’92; ‘‘ Golf,’’ P. 
Collier, ¢ 82. (Jan.) ‘‘ Sporting Points,” 
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H. J. Kimball, [’94]. (Feb.) ‘‘ American 
Figure Skating,’’ G. H. Browne, ’78. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Feb.) ‘* Chap- 
ters on the Stars,’ S. Newcomb, s ’58. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Feb.) 
** Trust Literature: a Survey and a Criti- 
cism,”’ C. J. Bullock; ‘* The Fundamen- 
cal Economie Principle,’’ C. A. Tuttle; 
‘** Competition and Capitalization, as Con- 
trolled by the Massachusetts Gas Com- 
mission,” J. H. Gray; ‘* The Effect of the 
New Currency Law on Banking in the 
West,” T. Cooke ; Notes and Memoranda, 

Review of Reviews. (Dee.) *‘* Gov. 
Odell,’’ L. Abbott, A ’90. 

School Review. (Dec.) “* Report on the 
Method of Admission to College on Cer- 
tificate and by Examination,”’ C. C. Ram- 
say, "92. 

Scribner’s. (Dec.-Feb.) ‘‘ Russia of 
To-Day,’’ H. Norman, ’81. (Dec.) ** Win- 
chelsea, Rye, and Denis Duval,’’ H. 
James, L. S., 62; ‘*Pichon,’? H. van 
Dyke, A 94; ‘‘ An Untold Story,” T. B. 
Aldrich, h 96; ‘‘ Gloucester Moors,’’ W. 
V. Moody, 93. (Feb.) ‘‘A Greek Gal- 
ley,”’ G. C. Lodge, °95. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Individual. A Study of Life 
and Death. By Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, s 62. Reading this book we 
can well believe that it has been Prof. 
Shaler’s mission for more than a gen- 
eration to stimulate troop after troop 
of Harvard students to think widely 
and variously on many topics. He is 
eminently a suggester, — an invaluable 
member of a university, — singularly 
alert to discern new meanings and 
enthusiastic in communicating them. 
The present study, although naturally 
leading to speculation on the eternal 
mysteries of life and death, deals 
chiefly with the ascertained facts of 
individual life, and it deals with them 
primarily from the point of view of 
the man of science. Prof. Shaler 
traces the successive extensions of 
individuality from the lowest organic 
creatures up toman. The organized 


unit, or individual, becomes indispen- 
sable for the reaction of motives and 
capacities which is the basis of the 
universal life.’ A discussion of the 
evolution of organic individuals and 
of the duration of individual life leads 
to an examination of the nature of 
individuality itself, and here Prof. 
Shaler rapidly reviews the relation 
between heredity and spontaneously 
generated thought. He makes out a 
fair case of probability —to put it 
not more strongly — “that germs of 
thought not founded on individual ex- 
perience are spontaneously produced.” 
A chapter full of significance is de- 
voted to the place of organic life in 
the universe: “It is but an atom in 
the mass of the solar system; it occu- 
pies but a moment in its duration; it 
has hardly a place in space; it is 
but a temporary film on one of the 
smaller planets.” This conception, as 
Mr. Shaler remarks, is at first appal- 
ling; but he goes on to remind us 
that the living are not actually sepa- 
rated from the rest of the universe, 
and he concludes with some whole- 
some reflections on the not yet out- 
grown anthropocentric view of crea- 
tion. From this point on his study 
concerns itself more and more with 
human individuality. We are shown 
how human institutions spring out of 
sympathy, and what sympathy means 
as a scientific fact. Then follows a 
discussion of the impulse towards self- 
expression, that impulse which, when 
it acts through the most highly or- 
ganized temperaments, results in the 
supreme artists. The inherent need 
of sympathy from his fellows which 
each individual feels has its comple- 
ment in the sympathy which he feels 
for them, in unselfishness, in love. 
And so through chapters on the atti- 
tude of man toward death, on the 
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relation of society to death, and on 
old age, Mr. Shaler brings us to a 
final consideration of immortality. 
And here, as everywhere, it is the 
man of science that speaks. He pre- 
tends to no superior insight, to have 
had no peep beyond the veil; but his 
general drift may be described as 
hopeful. “The great significance of 
the individual man fairly raises the 
presumption that his place in nature 
has a meaning that is uot to be mea- 
sured by the length of his life in the 
body.” With this presumption, which 
is not the negation that radicals in 
science thirty years ago might have 
uttered, Mr. Shaler sums up his cos- 
His book is addressed 
not merely to technical readers, but 


mic survey. 
to all intelligent persons, and being 
written in clear, fluent style, it ought 
to be popular in the best sense. It 
keeps constantly in view the fact that 
the cosmos is in a state of flux and 
change, whereby is provided the very 
environment amid which individuals 
can best be developed. Looked at on 
this side, the purpose of the world 
and of life seems to be to promote in- 
dividuality. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

— College Administration. By Charles 
F. Thwing, ’76, President of Western 
Reserve University and Adelbert Col- 
lege. Pres. Thwing says, in his pre- 
face, that his book appeals to only a 
small constituency; but we think that 
he is too modest. Though there be 
only a few score college presidents, 
the number of persons vitally inter- 
ested in the methods and progress of 
our higher education is already large, 
and it is constantly increasing. It 
should concern every one of them to 
know what Pres. Thwing, himself a 
successful college president, and a 
clear-eyed observer of educational 
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conditions, has to report on this sub- 
ject. That America has been an un- 
rivaled field for experiments is true 
of nothing more than of its colleges. 
Our very varied social and economic 
conditions, our populations, 
bringing with them varying traditions 
of university and secondary education, 
and, above all, our encouragement of 
individuality, have fostered the devel- 


mixed 


opment of all sorts of colleges. Many 
schemes have been tested, many have 
been discarded; and now, at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, we find in 
existence a few great institutions of 
learning, nearly all of which have dis- 
tinctly American characteristics, and 
alongside of them a multitude of 
smaller colleges, in which similar in- 
digenous features are recognizable, 
and which display a very wide varia- 
tion in resources and attainments. 
Harvard could not have been evolved 
during the past forty years in England 
or France or Germany, nor could any 
of our typical smaller colleges. By 
many references to European methods, 
Pres. Thwing emphasizes the Ameri- 
can quality in our institutions. The 
problems he discusses are, in most 
cases, to be solved here, or not at all. 
It is the concrete statement and dis- 
cussion of these problems which give 
his essays peculiar importance. His 
chapter on the college president, for 
instance, will open the eyes of many 
readers to the requirements which 
trustees, alumni, and the public have 
come to look for in that office; and 
these requirements are everywhere 
changing. The Yale public which 
elected Pres. Hadley in 1899 demanded 
other talents from those which ten 
years earlier satisfied the Yale public 
which elected Pres. Dwight. The 
secularization of even denominational 
colleges, at least, so far as their presi- 
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dents go, the supplanting of the divine 
by the scholar, and of the scholar by 
the financier; by these changes we can 
measure the advance in American col- 
lege administration. The day is past 
when any college can tolerate that 
resemblance to the unbusinesslike, 
happy-go-lucky ways of the typical 
minister who once presided over it, 
which was supposed to indicate un- 
worldly absorption in things of the 
spirit. The college is now first of all 
a business concern, “an educational 
plant,” run on business principles. 
Possibly, this material side may be too 
prominent; nevertheless, it stands for 
a healthy reaction from the earlier 
unpractical days. But ina brief notice 
like the present, we have no space to 
discuss the many points which Pres. 
Thwing raises. We must hurry on, 
and content ourselves with mentioning 
only a few of these points. In his 
chapter on “ Methods of Administra- 
tion,” he shows the need of absolute 
academic freedom, —a need which has 
recently been wofully demonstrated at 
Stanford University. In dealing with 
“The Government of Students” he 
evidently leans towards liberty, and 
he quotes many letters from represent- 
ative men in regard to the question of 
drawing the line between liberty and 
license. If the college stands in loco 
parentis shall it exact from its students 
a stricter conduct than their parents 
have exacted? Pres. Thwing person- 
ally approves of total abstinence from 
the use of liquors and tobacco. His 
discussion of the financial relations of 
colleges fills a third of the volume, 
and takes up in detail the amount and 
conditions of endowments, provisions 
for poor students, “useless though 
well-meant endowments,” and free- 
dom from taxation. In a final essay, 
Pres. Thwing surveys the “ Adminis- 
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trative and Scholastic Problems of the 
Twentieth Century.” Throughout his 
book he cites many concrete facts, on 
the testimony of other teachers, to 
illustrate the matter in hand, and he 
frequently draws on the history of our 
older colleges, with which he is unusu- 
ally familiar, for comparison or con- 
trast. His book is vigorous, thought- 
ful, stimulating; no professor or pro- 
spective professor should fail to read 
it; and it may be heartily commended 
to that much larger class of thought- 
ful persons who, although they may 
never expect to teach in a college, yet 
crave to know how these most impor- 
tant institutions flourish. (The Cen- 
tury Co.: New York. Cloth, $2.) 

— Riverside Biographical Series. 1. 
Andrew Jackson, by William Garrott 
Brown, ’91. 2. James B. Eads, by 
Louis How, '95. 3. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, by Paul Elmer More, A. M., ’93. 
This is a new series of short biographies 
of Americans eminent in different 
walks of life. Although each sketch 
is hardly larger than a magazine arti- 
cle, it aims at stating vividly the main 
events in the life of its subject. With 
Mr. Brown’s study of Andrew Jackson 
the series has as good a beginning as 
could be desired, for Mr. Brown writes 
from full information in a rapid and 
comprehensive style. Rarely, indeed, 
has so fine a biographical sketch ap- 
peared in America ; a less able writer 
could not, in a large volume, make so 
deep an impression as Mr. Brown’s has 
made with his few vital strokes. His 
portrait of Old Hickory may well come 
to be the accepted portrait, so distinct 
is it, so interesting and lifelike. — 
Mr. How’s account of his grandfather, 
James B. Eads, in spite of evident good 
intentions on the biographer’s part, 
fails to interest us. After all, the 
struggles which a great inventor over- 
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came, though they gave him a chance 
to prove his heroism, rarely make good 
material for biography. We never tire 
of descriptions of daring, or of the in- 
ner life of true poets, or of the career 
of great statesmen, but how often can 
we say this of scientists and inven- 
tors? Their achievements may be 
of immense importance, — certainly, 
Eads’s but their entire 
reer may not have the permanent 
human interest that abides in a page 
of Boswell. 
conclude that Mr. How made the best 
that he could of unpromising material. 
—In Franklin, Mr. More had so many- 
sided a character to deal with that 





ca- 





were, 


So we are disposed to 


he seeins at times to be cramped for 
space. His narrative is less consecu- 
tive, and flows with less sparkle and 
rush than Mr. Brown’s; for Franklin’s 
scientific and philosophic avocations 
have to be described, and such deserip- 
tion inevitably interrupts the story of 
his public life. Nevertheless, the total 
impression left is of a thorough piece 
of work, well done, judicial, and sym- 
pathetic, well calculated to serve as an 
introduction to the life of the most 
typical American of his time. Each 
of these volumes has a photogravure 
portrait; the size is small 16mo; paper 
and print excellent ; and there is an 
edition in paper for use in schools. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 75 cents.) 

— The Strenuous Life, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, contains thirteen short 
papers and addresses, of which the first 
—a speech delivered in Chicago less 
than two years ago — has already en- 
joyed very wide notoriety. It sums up 
what we may call Mr. Roosevelt’s 
working principles as a public man — 
his zeal, his vim, his grit, his tenacity, 
his abomination of reformers. Few 
reasonable persons will deny the whole- 
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someness of most of his advice, but 
many will differ as to the application 


of it. Platt and Quay, for instance, 
who have never made campaign 


speeches, nor roused millions to enthu- 
siasm by addresses from the platform 
of a parlor-car, have each led a most 
strenuous life, and each has despised 
reformers with a contempt even more 
effectual though less vociferous than 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. 
be practiced in silence as well as 
by shouting, those profound political 
workers might remind their younger 


Strenuousness can 


colleague who now presides over them 
in the. Senate. In other words, since 
one may be as strenuous for evil as for 
good, the test lies in the object, and 
not merely in the fact of being strenu- 
ous. The scunner which Mr. Roose- 
velt seems to have taken to reformers 
is regrettable, not because they are 
necessarily right and he is wrong, but 
because it indicates that he has lost the 
power of discerning how very impor- 
tant a part reformers play in a free 
government. They may be unpractical, 
chimerical, testy, boresome, exasperat- 
ing, but not to recognize their function 
as indispensable is to misunderstand 
our political Probably, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt indulges here 
his passion for exaggeration of state- 
No party man in high office, 


structure. 


ment. 
though he was a reformer in his youth, 
can admit, so long as he remains in 
office, that any good can come save 
through strict partisanship. In one 
way or another, the various papers in 
this volume turn on or return to these 
general doctrines. Specific objects, 
such as the desirability of ‘expansion’ 
and of being prepared for war at any 
moment, are among the topics dis- 
cussed, and there are papers on Admi- 
ral Dewey and on Grant. Not the least 
valuable passages are those which re- 
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port Mr. Roosevelt’s concrete experi- 
ences in many kinds of public work. 
His position is indeed unique: for he 
has not only taken an important part 
in the crisis through which this country 
has been passing, but he has also been 
the most popular exponent on the plat- 
form and in print of the party which 
has dominated this crisis. These es- 
says, we may be sure, will not be over- 
looked fifty years hence by the histo~ 
rian who wishes to understand the 
temper of a large part of the American 
people at the end of the 19th century. 
Incidentally, of course, they help to 
portray the most picturesque person- 
age now in our public life. (Century 
Co.: New York. Cloth, $2.) 

— Report on the International Cloud 
Observations, May 1, 1896, to July 1, 
1897. Prepared under direction of 
Willis L. Moore, Chief of Weather 
Bureau, by Frank H. Bigelow, ’73, 
M. A., L. H. D., Professor of Meteor- 
ology. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Weather Bureau. Report of the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1898- 
99. Vol. ii. (4to. Washington, D.C., 
1900. Pp. 787, Charts 79.) The so- 
called “ International Cloud Observa- 
tions” were carried out during the 
period from May 1, 1896, to July 1, 
1897, in accordance with a series of 
resolutions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Committee at a 
meeting held in Upsala in August, 
1894. The object of this investigation, 
in which all the important meteorolo- 
gical services of the world tock part, 
was to collect an extended series of 
data concerning the directions and 
velocities of cloud movements, with a 
view to the use of these data in detailed 
studies of the movements of the earth’s 
atmosphere. The United States Wea- 
ther Bureau codperated in this under- 
taking to the extent of having ordinary 


observations of cloud directions, by 
means of nephoscopes, made at about 
ten of its regular stations. At the cen- 
tral office, in Washington, observations 
of cloud heights by means of theodo- 
lites were also made, the Washington 
station of the Weather Bureau and Mr. 
A. Lawrence Rotch’s Blue Hill Obser- 
vatory, at Readville, Mass., being the 
only stations in the United States at 
which trigonometric measurements 
were made during the cloud year. 
The general supervision of all the ob- 
servations made by the Weather Bu- 
reau, and the discussion of the results, 
was intrusted to Prof. F. H. Bigelow 
by the Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
Prof. Bigelow has for some years been 
a professor of Meteorology in the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, and 
in that capacity has become widely 
known as a writer on subjects con- 
nected with meteorology and terres- 
trial magnetism. The Report on the 
International Cloud Observations is a 
notable one in many ways. So far 
from limiting himself to a simple pre- 
sentation of the most important results 
obtained, Prof. Bigelow has gone far 
into the study of the thermodynamic 
and hydrodynamic problems which 
grew out of his work on the observa- 
tions. He hes made a critical com- 
parative examination of the more im- 
portant theories heretofore proposed 
by meteorologists, and has constructed 
a standard mathematical system by 
means of which the work of the several 
authorities can be reduced to one set 
of typical equations. Prof. Bigelow is 
in many respects a pioneer, so far as 
the present day and the United States 
are concerned, along the line of the 
higher mathematical and physical me- 
teorology, and his work in this Report 
stamps him as in this respect ahead of 
nearly all those in this country who 
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are devoting themselves to meteoro- 
logy. With Prof. Abbe, Prof. Bigelow 
is working to put his science onto a far 
higher plane than that on which it now 
stands. There may be some question 
as to whether the meteorological pub- 
lic — so far as such a public exists — 
is ready for so highly mathematical a 
discussion as Prof. Bigelow has given 
us, but this is clearly not the place 
for the consideration of such a mat- 
ter. 

—A Century of American Diplo- 
macy. 1776-1876. By John W. Fos- 
ter, L. S., 55. Mr. Foster is one of 
very few in this country, to whom di- 
plomacy has brought fame and for- 
tune. Minister to Mexico, Russia, and 
Spain, member of various interna- 
tional commissions, and for a short time 
Secretary of State, his reputation has 
been great enough to cause his reten- 
tion by foreign governments as coun- 
sel in matters of great importance, as 
by Mexico in the La Abra case and by 
China during the peace negotiations 
with Japan. The book is based upon 
a course of lectures delivered at the 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
and Diplomacy of Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington. The style is clear 
and the matter presented with an at- 
tractiveness which will insure the book 
a certain popularity. Mr. Foster’s 
remarkable career, however, might 
tempt us to anticipate an exceptional 
treatment of the subject —a book 
that would be either a succinct and at 
the same time comprehensive review 
of our diplomatic history or a source 
of aid to the technical student. The 
reader who takes up the book witha 
fair knowledge will lay it aside with- 
out having that knowledge materially 
increased, while the student who turns 
to it for information will leave it with 
a lack of perspective in his view 
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of the subject. Almost a fourth of 
the volume is devoted to the forma- 
tive and tentative diplomacy of the 
Revolution. More than the first half 
brings us only through the administra- 
tion of Jefferson, leaving but a little 
more than 200 pages to cover the al- 
most 70 years which intervene to the 
close of the Grant administration. 
This results — especially in the early 
part of the book — from a disposition 
to indulge in such shaky anecdotes as 
that of Franklin’s suit of “spotted 
Manchester velvet” and in such de- 
tails as the personal dissensions of the 
American representatives abroad dur- 
ing the Revolution. General state- 
ments are often found where a definite 
description would not occupy more 
space and would be helpful. The 
Walpole Grant, for instance, is not 
mentioned by name, but is referred to 
as a grant of an ‘“‘immense tract of 
public land in Pennsylvania.” The 
grant was “temporarily defeated by a 
minister of the cabinet ... a per- 
sonal enemy of Franklin.” The name 
of Lord Hillsborough would add to 
the value as well as the liveliness of 
the narration. Again, in speaking of 
the Revolutionary War, Mr. Foster 
says that “more than one secretary 
of the American envoys was in the 
pay of the British Government.” This 
is vague, especially when it would be 
wholly germane to the immediate 
topic to mention Dr. Edward Ban- 
croft, no mean instrument of diplo- 
macy whichever side he really did 
serve. Mr. Foster is usually content 
with a review of questions which have 
excited controversy without express- 
ing his own opinion. It is surprising 
that, in making an exception of the 
ease of the Trent, he adopts the view 
of the ordinary layman, embodied in 
Mr. C. Sumner’s “ we have stooped to 
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conquer” speech in the Senate, that 
the same point was involved in that cel- 
ebrated case as in the contention of 
England, based upon the theory of in- 
delible allegiance, that British seamen 
could be impressed upon American 
merchant vessels—a claim which 
brought on the war of 1812. The two 
questions are entirely distinct, nor can 
one be cited as having any bearing 
upon the other. In the case of the 
impressment of seamen, England at- 
tempted to execute a municipal law on 
board of a foreign ship, while in the 
ease of the Trent, the seizure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell was the exercise of 
an alleged belligerent right under in- 
ternational law. Mr. Foster’s book 
closes with a separate chapter on the 
Monroe Doctrine. An examination of 
this monograph does not tend to di- 
minish the impression that the defini- 
tion and interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine by a writer or politician is 
often colored by his personal opinion. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.) 

— Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. This work, which ap- 
peared recently asa serial in Scribner’s 
Magazine, has almost every requisite 
for popularity. It has dash, brilliance, 
recurrent dramatic situations, and ab- 
solute clearness of expression. The best 
historical novelist might envy Mr. 
Roosevelt his success in writing a bio- 
graphy on the instalment plan, so that 
each section can stand by itself and 
yet, in its last paragraph, stimulate 
curiosity for what is coming next. 
Possibly, some readers of the book may 
complain that this method keeps them 
too constantly on the jump, but let 
them reflect how rarely such a charge 
ean be brought against any historical 
work. In its main drift Mr. Roose- 
velt’s biography gives the facts of 


Cromwell’s life very much as they are 
now commonly accepted. To be pic- 
turesque rather than profound may be 
set down as his purpose, and accord- 
ingly he pays great attention to the 
military part of the Protector’s career, 
which affords so many fine occasions 
for descriptive writing. Sometimes, 
indeed, one feels that the campaigning 
monopolizes too much space : for after 
all, it is the causes leading up to a bat- 
tle and the far-reaching results due to 
it, rather than the few hours of physi- 
cal conflict, which have abiding inter- 
est. Consequently, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opinions on the deeper political pro- 
blems that underlay Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth lack the weight we 
associate with the judgments of histo- 
rians of the first rank. He sees his own 
side so clearly, and sees it as the only 
possible right side, that he sometimes 
leaves the impression that he has never 
seen another side, nor realized that 
there may be several sides, none of 
which may be wholly ‘right.’ The ex- 
traordinary facility which Mr. Roose- 
velt has shown on the stump suggests 
why it is that his verdicts as a historian 
are swift, unqualified, and telling, ra- 
ther than judicial, comprehensive, and 
penetrating. The stump-speaker has 
to win his audience in five minutes, or 
never; to succeed, he must bring into 
play many powers which do not neces- 
sarily go to the equipment of a great 
historian, although they may conduce, 
as in the present biography, to makea 
book which has literally not a dull or 
hesitating paragraph in it. Readers 
who hunger for a deeper interpretation 
of Cromwell will turn to Mr. John 
Morley, but even they will not under- 
value Mr. Roosevelt’s unusual skill as 
a narrator. The most obvious objec- 
tion which can be made to his work is 
that he occasionally seems to treat 
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Cromwell as an example by which to 
urge the adoption of certain political 
measures now before the American 
The book is illustrated by so 
many excellent reproductions of au- 
thentie historical material — portraits, 
facsimiles, and views of buildings and 
places — that one resents the insertion 
here and there of fancy pictures of 
Cromwell at Drogheda and at Mars- 


people. 


ton Moor, of his installation as Protec- 
tor, of Pride’s Purge, and of the last 
charge of the Ironsides. (Scribner : 
New York. Cloth, $2.) 

— Lucid Intervals. By Edward Sand- 
ford Martin, 77. Probably no other 
Harvard writer is read by so many 
persons as is Mr. Martin, who, in Har- 
per’s Weekly and in Life, every week 
delights a host by his wit. His pe- 
culiar qualities have become too well 
known to need a new definition now, 
but it will not be amiss to assure who- 
ever has not already seen the brief 
papers which make up this volume of 
“Lucid Intervals” that Mr. Martin 
avails himself of the scope which the 
essay affords to give vent to more 
seriousness than one usually finds in 
After the manner 
of the best of his predecessors, he 


his weekly notes. 


is in this a true satirist, suggesting 
a deeper or pathetic meaning while 
he seems intent merely on playfully 
satirizing the social follies that flit 
And yet he rarely or 
never allows himself to become senti- 
The mo- 
ment he perceives that he is verging 
on this he darts back, half amused at 
himself, to the side of satire. In this 
volume he discusses children, swains 
and damsels, husbands and _ wives, 
education, some theologies, and other 


on the surface. 


mental, as Thackeray did. 


matters of never-failing interest, and 
reaches a level of literary excellence 
higher than he has hitherto attained, 
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with every promise of going higher 
still. (Harper: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

— The Frigate Constitution. The 
central figure of the navy under sail. 
By Ira N. Hollis, h’99. From first to 
last Prof. Hollis has observed the 
best rules of proportion in his book : 
every chapter, every episode, is drawn 
to scale. Asa result, the reader gets 
the clearest idea of the condition of 
naval warfare at the beginning of this 
century ; of the way in which the 
American navy originated ; of the 
construction, equipment, and career of 
the Constitution ; and, finally, of the 
gradual superseding of sailing vessels 
by steamships. Prof. Hollis writes 
with all the knowledge and precision 
of an expert naval officer, but so 
clearly that landlubbers, whose igno- 
rance he seems to divine, need find 
no difficulty in following even the few 
In 


this respect he seems to us superior to 


technical passages in his book. 


Capt. Mahan, many of whose descrip- 
tions of naval battles lack simplicity. 
Prof. Hollis gives further proof of his 
ability by making the most of his sub- 
ject. The age of the frigate and 
three-decker will always be the ro- 
mantic age in naval history: it has 
been immortalized by Cooper and 
Marryat, among story-tellers, and 
by historians innumerable: but we 
doubt whether till now it has been 
possible to learn in a single work 
every detail concerning the life of 
everybody, from the captain to the 
powder boys, on an old-time man-of- 
war. Yet while setting the Constitution 
in the centre of his story, Prof. Hollis 
does not allow the reader to forget 
that other ships achieved great ex- 
ploits, but he is right in giving the 
primacy to the Constitution. From her 
first cruise under Preble against the 
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Barbary pirates, to her capture of the 
Cyane and Levant and her escape 
from the British fleet at Port Praya, 
she never met areverse. Her destruc- 
tion of the Guerriere, at the beginning 
of the war of 1812, did more than any- 
thing else to open the eyes of Britain to 
the latent naval strength of the United 
States, and to inspire confidence in the 
Americans themselves. It was the 
Constitution’s peculiar fortune to win 
victories which not only brought glory 
but also produced a great impression 
on the national morale at critical mo- 
ments. She could have no worthier 
historian than Prof. Hollis, who does 
his work with that businesslike ac- 
curacy, directness, and effectiveness 
which characterized her own career. 
The spirit in which he treats of war 
and the details of battles is also 
admirable and worthy of the best 
traditions of our navy —a spirit very 
different from that self-glorification 
and truculence which have sometimes 
prevailed among our volunteer mili- 
tary officers. The book, combining so 
many points of excellence — style, 
perspective, tone, and interest — is sure 
to be popular. The illustrations, in- 
cluding diagrams of battles, deserve 
special commendation. We have no- 
ticed only one typographical slip. On 
p- 217, “Port Mahone” stands for 
Port Mahon. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50.) 
— Songs and Song-Writers. By 
Henry T. Finck, ’76. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, $1.25.) We Americans 
are in an age of books of a certain 
kind on music, which lack in a strik- 
ing way one element, — of authority. 
It is generally thought hopeless to 
establish canons and principles of 
musical aesthetics,—so that every 
man with pen in hand may start on a 
critical go-as-he-pleases over the whole 
VOL. IX.— NO. 35. 29 


range of art. The assumption is 
wrong. There are principles. To be 
sure they are in an inchoate state of 
exposition. They need a Ruskin to 
preach them. But they are actually 
demonstrable. 

Most of our crop of musical books 
are not interesting; they are too evi- 
dently padded, too openly aimed at 
the unthinking purchaser. In this lat- 
ter respect Mr. Finck’s book on Songs 
(like all his writings) is a grateful ex- 
ception. It is, on the whole, charming 
reading and full of attractive detail; it 
was evidently written con amore, and 
glows, for the most part, with a sound 
and sincere enthusiasm. As the book 
proceeds, it betrays considerable re- 
search. In fact, Mr. Finck is more 
ingenuous in his citations of various 
works onthe Lied than in his prefaced 
boast that his book is “the first of its 
kind, strange to say, in any language.” 
For the book is certainly misnamed; 
it is not at all about Songs in general, 
but all about the Lied, the special 
art song “peculiar to the Germanic 
Muse.” The classics of English song, 
such as “ Cherry Ripe,” “Should He 
Upbraid,” are not mentioned; and 
searce any of the famous folk or na- 
tional songs. The beautiful art songs 
of the early Italian High School, by 
Scarlatti, Lotti, and Pergolese, are 
all omitted, although they differ in no 
respect save the national from modern 
German songs. In fact, Mr. Finck’s 
real title is “My Favorite Songs.” 
Under this head his many spirited 
passages would be far more enjoyable. 
Mr. Finck is eminently fitted for ap- 
preciation and equally unfitted fora 
judicial estimate, which he cannot 
guard from his own strong personal 
whims. Thus Franz is constantly 
mentioned as the greatest song-writer 
since Schubert, or the honor is said to 
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lie between Franz and Grieg ; the im- 
plied disparagement of Schumann is 
so persistent that it soon appears de- 
liberate and loses its sting. To most 
musicians the one question is whether 
Schumann is not first of all song- 
writers. Between him and Franz there 
is no comparison for emotional power, 
for variety and wealth of resources, 
rhythmic and melodic, and for free- 
dom of treatment. ; 

Mr. Finck in offering us a Baedeker 
of Songs, praises but twenty of Schu- 
mann’s. To omit a song like “ Wid- 
mung,” not to mention the English set- 
tings and many other gems, is to leave 
out the Cologne Cathedral from the 
great churches of Europe. 

Brahms is another victim of Mr. 
Finck’s displeasure. But again the 
protests are too vehement for their 
intended effect. The best of the book 
lies in the introductory chapters on 
development, and, above all, in the 
sympathetic discussion of Schubert. 
The emphasis on the qualities of 
Liszt’s songs is also very valuable 
and timely. Indeed, the positive side 
of the book is all good. The frivolous 
attacks on masters of the highest art 
and most serious purpose cannot be 
commended, 

Philip H. Goepp, ’84. 
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*,* All publications received will be achnow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80. Illustrated. (Scribner: New 
York. 8vo, $2.) 

College Administration. By Charles F. 
Thwing, 76, LL. D., President of West- 
ern Reserve University and Adelbert 
College. (The Century Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Songs and Song-Writers. By Henry T. 


Finck, ’76. The Music Lover’s Library. 
(Seribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, with 
portraits, $1.25.) 

The Strenuous Life. Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 
(The Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. 
War Department, Office Director Census 
of Cuba. Lt. Col. J. P. Sanger, Inspector 
General, Director; Henry Gannett, Walter 
F. Willcox, statistical experts. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office: Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 786. Illustrated.) 

The School Speaker and Reader. Edited 
by Wm. De Witt Hyde, ’79, President of 
Bowdoin College. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth.) 

The Prelude and the Play. By Rufus 
Mann. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

Grundziige der Psychologie. Von Hugo 
Miinsterberg. Band I. Allgemeiner Teil, 
Die Prinzipien der Psychologie. (J. A. 
Barth: Leipzig. Cloth, 8vo, 13.50 marks. 
For sale by the Harvard Codperative So- 
ciety, Cambridge.) 

The Poems of Philip Henry Savage, ’93. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Daniel 
iregory Mason, 95. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 

The Frigate Constitution. The Central 
Figure of the Navy under Sail. By Ira 
N. Hollis, h 99. With Illustrations and 
Plans. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
former. By John White Chadwick, t °64. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

Fortune and Men’s Eves. New Poems 
with a Play. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

Pictoris Carmina. By Frederie Crown- 
inshield, °66. With Illustrations by the 
Author. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Individual. A Study of Life and 
Death. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
s 62, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University and Dean of Lawrence Sci- 
entific School. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Story of the Soldier. By Brevet 
Brigadier-General George A. Forsyth, U. 
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S. A. (Retired.) Illustrated by R. F. 
Zogbaum. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Maya. AStoryof Yucatan. By Wm. 
Dudley “Foulke. Illustrated. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25.) 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. With 
a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and a 
Biographical Introduction by E. D. Ross. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Concerning Children. By Charlotte 
Perkins [Stetson] Gilman. Author of 
‘* Women and Economics,” ‘‘ In This Our 
World,” “The Yellow Wall Paper.” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 

Last Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss 
Carman, Sp., °86, and Richard Hovey. 
Designs by Tom B. Meteyard, Sp., ’86. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boards, $1.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xi. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. (For sale by the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

The Story of Cyrus. Adapted from 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. By Clarence 
W. Gleason, ’88, of the Roxbury Latin 
School. (American Book Co. : Chicago.) 

The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora An- 
nie Steel. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

Episodes from the Winning of the West, 
1769-1807. By Theodore Roosevelt, °80. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Idle Idyls. By Carolyn Wells. Pic- 
tured by Oliver Herford. (Dodd. Mead 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Andrew Jackson. By William Garrott 
Brown, ’91. James B. Eads. By Louis 
How, 95. Benjamin Franklin. By Paul 
Elmer More, p’93. Riverside Biographi- 
eal Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, with photogravure 
portrait, each 75 cents.) 

A Literary History of America. By 
Barrett Wendell, ’77, Professor of English 
at Harvard College. (Scribner: New 
York. 8vo, Cloth, $3.) 

Catalogue of the Dante Collection. Pre- 
sented by Willard Fiske. Compiled by 
Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93. (Cornell Uni- 


versity Library: Ithaca, N. Y. Two 
vols., quarto, pp. xxiv, 606.) 

The Masque of Judgment. A Masque- 
Drama in Five Acts and a Prelude. By 
William Vaughn Moody, ’93. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT 
FOR 1899-1900. 

[On Jan. 9 President Eliot submitted to 
the Overseers his Annual Report for the 
year ending Sept. 27, 1900. In the follow- 
ing summary of the more important pas- 
sages, verbatim extracts are indicated by 
quotation marks, — Ep. ] 

The Report opens with a brief record 
of the services of the late Prof. C. F. 
Dunbar. The President then says: 

In 1900, 209 schools and colleges, and 
a few private tutors, contributed the 
635 persons who entered the classes of 
the College taken together. As has 
often been said in these Reports, Har- 
vard College is not fed by a few schools 
the curricula of which it controls, but 
by a great variety of institutions scat- 
tered widely over the country, in many 
of which the function of preparing 
boys for college is only a subordinate 
one. Only 15 schools (3 public, 8 en- 
dowed, and 4 private) sent more than 6 
pupils each; and from these 15 schools 
231 persons entered the College, or 
somewhat more than one third of the 
whole number that entered. The num- 
ber of public schools which from time 
to time send some of their pupils to 
Harvard College is increasing. “From 
1876 to 1885, there were 82 such 
schools; from 1881 to 1890, 96; from 
1886 to 1895, 132; from 1891 to 
1900, 163. In 1885, 55 publie schools 
(of which 36 were Massachusetts 
High or Latin schools) sent pupils 
to the College; in 1900, 84 public 
schools (of which 46 were Massachu- 
setts High or Latin schools) sent pupils 
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to the College; of the other 38 public 


schools, 9 were in New England, and 
29 outside of New England. Five 
years ago there were only 13 such 
schools outside of New England. 
These are cheerful signs of a diffused 
improvement in secondary education, 
and particularly in the education given 
by public schools in various parts of 
the country.” Fewer candidates for 
admission are prepared by private 
tutors than thirty years ago. 

The average age of Freshmen “ has 
diminished slightly of late years; but 
chiefly because there has been a de- 
crease in the number of abnormally 
old persons admitted. Thus the Class 
of 1889 had in it 17 persons who were 
over 26 at entrance, whereas the Class 
of 1900 has as yet recorded only 4 
persons above 26 at entrance, and the 
Class of 1897, whose record is com- 
plete, had in it only 8 such persons. 
Of late years the number of persons 
entering at 17 to 18, at 18 to 19, and 
at 19to 20has been almost stationary; 
but the proportion of persons entering 
at 20 to 21, 21 to 22, and 22 to 23 has 
distinetly declined. What is desirable 
is, that the proportion of persons enter- 
ing between 17 and 19 should largely 
increase. Three eighths of the Fresh- 
men admitted im 1900 were 19 years 
of age, or more. There is no good 
reason why nine tenths of all the boys 
who mean to go to Harvard College 
should not be fully prepared for ad- 
mission at 18 years of age.” 

The increase in new courses offered 
“was largest in the departments of 
History and Government, Architec- 
ture, and Geology, although the in- 
crease is distributed among many of the 
departments. The largest increase in 
the Department of Architecture is the 
new courses in Landscape Architec- 
ture; and the increase in the Division 
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of Geology is due ehiefly to an enlarge- 
ment of the instruction in Mining and 
Metallurgy.” The increase in His- 
tory and Government “is made in 
response to a clear demand for addi- 
tional instruction in those subjects. 
The students of to-day exhibit a strong 
tendency to elect instruction in His- 
tory and Government, Economies, 
Philosophy including Sociology, and 
Edueation; and this tendency corre- 
sponds with the views of their elders 
concerning the importance of these 
subjects. It is not the University 
which suggests these subjects to the 
student, it is the needs and aspirations 
of modern society which suggest them. 
Much the same may be said concern- 
ing the subjects of Landscape Archi- 
teeture, and of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Modern society needs men 
highly trained in these subjects, and is 
prepared to reward adequately men 
who excel in them.” ... “ This increase 
in the body of instruction offered would 
probably not have been made, if the 
Corporation had realized in the spring 
of 1900 the financial condition of the 
departments administered by the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. They did 
not then know that a large deficit was 
to occur for a second time in those de- 
partments.” . . . “A large portion of 
the formal training in the writing of 
English desirable for every college 
graduate can now be obtained early in 
secondary schools; so that the amount 
of time which a college undergraduate 
has been required to give to that train- 
ing can be safely reduced. It has 
been hoped that with the abandonment 
of the required English of the Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior years it 
might be possible to reduce the heavy 
cost of the instruction in English Com- 
position in the College and the Scien- 


tifie School; but this hope can hardly 
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be realized so long as undergraduates 
resort in large numbers to the elective 
courses in English Composition. The 
cost of the prescribed courses has 
diminished; but the cost of the elec- 
tive courses has increased.” 

Referring to the increasing author- 
ity of the sections of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences called Divisions 
and Departments, the President says: 
“That authority has a firm founda- 
tion in the fact that all members of a 
single department have knowledge of 
the subjects of instruction within that 
department, and of the recent gradu- 
ates who are competent to aid the De- 
partment as instructors or assistants. 
All members of a single department 
are also apt to know something of the 
qualifications of scholars in that De- 
partment who are teaching in other 
universities; hence the advice of a 
department concerning new appoint- 
ments is ordinarily well grounded on 
a knowledge of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. Two diffi- 
culties in departmental administration 
seem to be inevitable: First, the action 
of a department is liable to be too 
greatly influenced by the wishes of its 
senior members; and secondly, every 
department inevitably urges on the 
Faculty and the Corporation, in season 
and out of season, good reasons why 
it should be developed, and its appro- 
priation for salaries and equipment 
increased. To every active depart- 
ment in a university its own interests 
appear supreme. A departmental ad- 
ministration, therefore, needs an alert 
supervising authority; else it will 
draw the University into unreasonable 
or untimely expenditures.” 

An investigation has been made 
by the Dean of Harvard College of 
the working of the Elective System 
since 1884. Among other tables which 
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he has compiled, one “ proves conclu- 
sively that many of the strongest stu- 
dents of the College abandon the 
Classics and Mathematics for studies 
which seem to them more likely to be 
serviceable in the actual activities of 
modern society. These tables, as the 
Dean points out, do not furnish mate- 
rial for an exhaustive study of the 
elective system in Harvard College; 
but they support the belief that as a 
body the students use the system with 
reasonable intelligence. They con- 
firm the results of previous inquiries 
in several important respects; — thus, 
they prove that under a wide elective 
system there will be no extreme spe- 
cialization, and that there will be a fair 
amount of judicious choice of corre- 
lated subjects. The general conclusion 
that a boy of 18 who has had a good 
training up to that age will ordinarily 
use the elective system wisely, and 
that the boy who has had an imper- 
fect or poor training up to 18 years 
is more likely to accomplish some- 
thing worth while under an elective 
system than under any other. The 
group system is the right one for pro- 
fessional schools in which the future 
career of every student is assumed to 
be determined. When a youth has 
made up his mind to be a minister, a 
lawyer, or a mechanical engineer, 
there are, of course, certain studies to 
which he should by preference devote 
himself. A student in arts and sci- 
ences, if he knows what his future 
profession is to be, may wisely choose 
his studies with reference to that 
profession; but to that end free elec- 
tion is what he needs and not inflex- 
ible groups. A prudent student in 
arts and sciences who does not know 
what his profession is to be will choose 
his studies from among those which 
give him pleasure, and in which he 
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has capacity to excel; because it 
should be somewhere in these fields 
that he should find his future calling. 
For such young persons Shakespeare’s 
advice is the wisest possible, — 
‘Small profit comes where is no 
pleasure taken. Study, Sir, what you 
most affect.’” 

Lawrence Scientific School. A four 
years’ course in Landscape Architec- 
ture has been established. “The 
number of students in the School was 
fully maintained at the examinations 
of 1900, in spite of a distinct increase 
in the requirements for admission. 
This increase is to be progressive, 
until it shall be completed in 1903. 
The Dean calls attention to the fact 
that candidates, by their own choice, 
or that of their teachers at school, 
are presenting Latin and Greek for 
admission rather than subjects in 
natural science. This is an inevitable 
tendency; for many schools find it 
easier to provide instruction in the 
languages than in the sciences. 

“Several observers of the newcom- 
ers to the Scientific School who have 
compared them with the newcomers 
to the College have formed the opinion 
that the average physique of the young 
men who enter the Scientific School 
is superior to that of those who enter 
the College. This observation is borne 
out by the fact that the Scientific 
School contributes a larger proportion 
of men tothe various athletic teams and 
crews than the College. The cause 
of the phenomenon is not easy to dis- 
cern. A corroborative fact appears 
in the absence records of the two de- 
partments; the demands made by the 
Scientific School upon its students 
under the group system are more 
severe than the demands made by 
Harvard College on its students under 
the free elective system; but there is 


no more sickness, or tendency to 
break down, observable among the 
students of the School than among 
the students of the College. 

“ The School is becoming thoroughly 
well organized. The numbers in the 
fourth year and the third year are at- 
taining a proper proportion to those 
in the first year and the second year, 
and the number of applicants for ad- 
mission is rising. The Engineering 
courses in the School quite hold their 
own; Mining and Metallurgy make a 
growing group; and Geology continues 
to be the resort of a moderate number 
of strong students. As the require- 
ments for admission rise towards the 
level of the requirements for admis- 
sion to Harvard College, the resort to 
the course in General Science ought 
to diminish; for those young men be- 
long rather in the College than in the 
Scientific School. When the College 
is as easily accessible to them as the 
Scientific School, they will probably 
resort to the College.” 

“ The Graduate School is now as 
large as Harvard College was 45 years 
ago, when the present President of the 
University was first a member of the 
College Faculty. The Dean of the 
School every year presents in statistical 
tables a complete picture of the School, 
and diseusses the facts from several 
different points of view. It is in the 
highest degree desirable that the grad- 
uates of the University in all depart- 
ments should familiarize themselves 
with these facts, and gain a clear idea 
of the contribution which this depart- 
ment of the University is making to 
the education of the country. It is a 
School wholly composed of advanced 
students, and, therefore, a School 
which sends out into the work of the 
world highly trained men who should 
have learned to use all the appropri- 
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ate means of research in their several 
subjects. A large proportion of those 
who take degrees in this School be- 
come teachers in universities or sec- 
ondary schools; and each one of these 
men becomes a centre of knowledge 
and influence in the place where he 
establishes himself. As a rule they 
are more than specialists — they are 
men of general cultivation besides be- 
ing specialists. In the main this is a 
school for the humanities, — that is, 
for the languages and literatures, an- 
cient and modern, and for the histori- 
eal, political, and philosophical sci- 
ences. Only about one fourth of the 
students devote themselves to the 
mathematical, physical, and natural 
sciences taken together. The School 
is recruited from a large number of 
colleges and universities all over the 
country, and its graduates often re- 
turn to the places whence they came 
to do there the work of their lives. 
Moreover, many members of the 
School have previously studied in the 
Graduate Schools of other universi- 
ties. 

“The School includes a consider- 
able group of men who are really sup- 
porting themselves, either wholly or 
in part. Such for instance are the 
men who, having already attained suc- 
cess as teachers in schools or colleges, 
get leave of absence from their posts 
in order that they may enjoy a year 
or two of advanced study in their sev- 
eral special departments. In 1899- 
1900 there were in the School five 
ordained clergymen in charge of par- 
ishes, and eighteen teachers in neigh- 
boring colleges, professional schools, 
or secondary schools. There were also 
63 young men who, while still mem- 
bers of the Graduate School, were 
serving the University as instructors, 
teaching fellows, or assistants. These 


facts explain in part the high average 
age of the students. There are al- 
ways many men in the School who are 
already experts in their professions. 
About one third of the members in 
1899-1900 held instructorships, assist- 
antships, fellowships with stipends, or 
scholarships. The other two thirds 
had no such aids, or means of support. 

“Tt is obvious that this School, and 
every similar school, is rendering im- 
portant service in uplifting and unify- 
ing American education, — and more 
than this, that it is contributing effec- 
tively to unite the different parts of 
the country in the bonds of common 
scholarship, mutual good understand- 
ing, and similar ideals.” 

Divinity School. “ Numerous courses 
are offered which are chosen by a 
small number of students only, or are 
not chosen at all. This is particularly 
the case with the New Testament 
courses. It also appears that Divinity 
School courses are chosen by College 
students much more than College 
courses by Divinity students.” 

The Law School “has more than 
four times the number of students it 
had 15 years ago; and its Library is 
growing, and threatens to continue to 
grow, at the rate of more than 6,000 
volumes a year. An immediate en- 
largement of the building is impera- 
tively demanded; and in planning that 
enlargement it seems to be necessary 
to look forward to a Law Library of 
more than 100,000 volumes within ten 
years. Financially, the School is able 
to provide both the building and the 
books; but it would be really formid- 
able to imagine the future size and 
costliness of this department of the 
University, if it were reasonable to 
suppose that its recent rate of increase 
would be maintained. 

‘* At the close of the academic year 
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under review Professor Langdell asked 
that he be permitted to retire. The 
Dean of the School describes in fitting 
terms the unique services which Pro- 
fessor Langdell has rendered to the 
Harvard Law School and to legal edu- 
cation. The Corporation were glad 
to recognize these services by arrang- 
ing for him an exceptional retiring al- 
lowance, and inviting him to continue 
to avail himself of all the facilities in 
Austin Hall which as Professor and 
Dean he has of late years enjoyed.” 

Medical School. The President de- 
scribes the consolidation of the Medi- 
cal, Dental, and Veterinary Schools 
under a single Faculty of Medicine, 
and the adoption, in the Medical 
School, of a new method of instruction 
for first and second year students. 
“The consolidation of the three 
Schools augurs well for the future of 
medical instruction at the University. 
It will facilitate the development of 
comparative pathology and compara- 
tive theory and practice, and will 
broaden the teaching of physiology and 
histology. It is significant that the 
Medical Faculty in its first vote sug- 
gested the creation of a higher degree 
in comparative medicine.” Whether 
the new method of concentrating in- 
struction will prove better in all re- 
spects than the old, cannot yet be de- 
termined. 

The Dental School will undoubtedly 
gain in dignity and prestige by the 
consolidation. Its finances “ have been 
for some years in a sound condition. 
In 1899-1900 it had a surplus of 
$4885.70, and its accumulated earn- 
ings amounted to $33,283.06. It 
possesses a total endowment of 
$76,603.20. This satisfactory pecuni- 
ary result has not been obtained by 
any lowering of the standards of the 
School; on the contrary, the instruc- 
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tion within the School has been stead- 
ily improved, and the admission exam- 
ination has been conducted with more 
and more exactness. The School is, 
however, only a tenant at will in the 
North Grove Street Building, which 
belonged to the Medical School, but 
has lately been sold to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. It may at 
any time be in urgent need of a new 
building, which must inevitably cost 
more than the $51,000 already in 
hand applicable to that purpose.” 

The Veterinary School conferred its 
degree on seven candidates last June. 
The course of instruction was the best 
ever provided, but the number of stu- 
dents has not increased. The deficit 
of $4206.96 portends that unless a 
proper endowment can speedily be 
raised “ the Corporation will be com- 
pelled to suspend the conferring of 
the degree of Veterinary Medicine, 
and to discontinue the Veterinary 
Hospital and the Free Clinic. The 
threatened arrest of this Department 
is all the more grievous, because the 
instruction given in the School has 
constantly improved, and the stand- 
ards of admission and graduation have 
been steadily raised. The first year 
Veterinary Students of 1899-1900 
shared the benefits of the new form of 
instruction in the Medical School, and 
worked with enthusiasm and success 
in company with the Medical Students. 
It is also to be said for the School 
that, since its creation 18 years ago, 
all veterinary instruction in the United 
States has risen in character, and that 
this School has distinctly contributed 
to this result. The discontinuance of 
the Veterinary Hospital and the Free 
Clinic would be a distinct loss to the 
community. It seems to have been 
demonstrated beyond all question that 
it is impossible to maintain a proper 
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Veterinary School and Hospital with- 
out endowment. Such an endowment 
the Committee appointed by the Board 
of Overseers to visit the School have 
exerted themselves strenuously to ob- 
tain; but their efforts have not been 
rewarded with success. Even the 
Free Clinic has but a declining sup- 
port, the contributions to it having 
been $938 in 1896-97 and only $467 
in 1899-1900. The Hospital might 
support itself ; but the main object of 
the University in maintaining the Hos- 
pital is to use it as a means of instruc- 
tion; and the School cannot maintain 
itself, nor, indeed, approach self-sup- 
port.” 

The Library is prospering “in re- 
spect to gifts and accessions by pur- 
chase, and in respect to the use made 
of the 45,000 volumes which are di- 
rectly accessible to members of the 
University, without any formality, in 
Gore Hall, Harvard Hall, the Warren 
House, and the laboratory and class- 
room libraries.” But “although the 
Corporation have done their best to 
provide —largely from unrestricted 
funds — new facilities in Gore Hall, 
and to improve the ventilation and the 
lighting of the building, the improve- 
ments have soon become inadequate, 
and the old difficulties resulting from 
lack of space recur. It would be for 
the interest of the University that the 
annual expenditure at the Library 
should be liberal; but it is restricted. 
It would be for the interest of the 
University that the present building 
should at once be doubled in size; but 
the Corporation have no means of ae- 
complishing that object. They have 
lately (1898) allotted $100,000 of the 
unrestricted bequest of Henry Lillie 
Pierce to the Library, and they are 
about to devote the Henry T. Morgan 
Fund of $81,950.54 —another unre- 
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stricted fund — to the same establish- 
ment; but still the Corporation re- 
main unable to provide an adequate 
building, and to make an adequate 
annual expenditure for the Library. 
The accessions by gifts and purchases 
mount ; and as yet no satisfactory 
method has been invented for stow- 
ing away compactly those portions 
of the Library which have become 
inactive. With the modern multipli- 
cation of books it seems as if some 
way of separating the active from 
the inactive books, and then storing 
the inactive in a much more compact 
manner than any now in use, must of 
necessity be devised.” 

The Gray Herbarium “continues to 
be the resort of professional botanists 
engaged in critical examinations of 
parts of the American flora. The spe- 
cialists who visited the Herbarium 
during the year under review were in- 
terested in the flora of the Northwest- 
ern States, of Yucatan, and the West 
Indies, of Patagonia, of New Mexico, 
and of New England. One gentle- 
man came to study the less known 
American grasses, and another the 
tropical ferns. Many amateurs avail 
themselves of the facilities of the Her- 
barium for the critical identification of 
plants. The Herbarium was enriched 
by gifts and exchanges of plants from 
all parts of the world. Among them 
are rare and new species. Collections 
were acquired by purchase from Costa 
Rica, Porto Rico, southern Missouri, 
Texas, southern Colorado and New 
Mexico, the Yellowstone Park, Labra- 
dor, and Florida. The total number 
of specimens of plants received during 
the year was 13,827. 14,497 sheets of 
mounted specimens were added to the 
Herbarium during the year, being the 
largest recorded annual increment. 
The Herbarium, in spite of the recent 
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moderate increase of its endowment, 
still needs annual contributions from 
its friends. 160 persons responded 
last year toa request for $10, as an 
annual subscription. Dr. Gray’s copy- 
rights still yield a substantial sum 
(31423.95 in 1899-1900.) The Her- 
barium is again under great obliga- 
tions to the Visiting Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Overseers.” 

Arnold Arboretum. “The city of 
Boston has finished the work of con- 
struction in the Arnold Arboretum 
which it began in the year1883. The 
city has built three and a half miles of 
Telford and macadamized roadway, 
five and seven tenths miles of gravel 
walks, solid stone walls on highway 
boundaries wherever such walls did 
not previously exist, seven entrances 
to the Arboretum with handsome iron 
gates, and has made all slopes or other 
changes of surface which the construc- 
tion of the roads and walks made neces- 
sary. It has also bought and turned 
over to the University, for the use of 
the Arboretum, land to the value of 
$79,315.85. The total cost of the 
constructions paid for by the city has 
been $371,768.82. Moreover, the city 
pays for maintaining the drives and 
walks, and for police protection; and 
this payment amounted in 1899-1900 
to $8500. The contribution of the 
city of Boston to this admirable col- 
lection of all the trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants which can be grown 
in the open air in the climate of Bos- 
ton has therefore been large. The 
University has contributed about two 
hundred acres of land; but it is the 
scientific direction of the Arboretum 
by the University which has given to 
the collection its most characteristic 
value. 

“ The endowment of the Arboretum 
yields only about $7000 a year; but 
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gifts have been received since 1877 to 
the amount of $188,400, all of which 
have been spent, or will be spent during 
the next year or two, in the develop- 
ment of the Arboretum as a collection 
of living specimens. . . . The collections 
are already a source of great pleasure 
to the public, and of valuable instruc- 
tion for a few students; and every 
year adds to their completeness and 
beauty. The question remains, how- 
ever, how the University is to be pro- 
vided with the means of making the 
Arnold Arboretum an object lesson 
in all that relates to horticulture, ar- 
boriculture, and landscape gardening 
in New England. To accomplish that 
object a far larger endowment than 
any which the Arboretum now pos- 
sesses will be necessary. It is obvious 
that, if adequate salaries were now 
paid to the Director and his assist- 
ants, the whole income of the endow- 
ment of the Arboretum would be ex- 
hausted by those payments alone. 
From the beginning the salary of the 
present Director has been little more 
It is for the public to 
decide how an adequate establishment 
is to be maintained on these beautiful 
grounds where so excellent a beginning 
has already been made. The State, 
or the city of Boston, might do it; or 
it might be done by a great endow- 
ment provided by public-spirited in- 
dividuals.” 

The Observatory. The Director 
“points out the inadequacy of the 
buildings in Cambridge and of the pub- 
lication funds, and demonstrates the 
wastefulness of long delays in publica- 
tion. There are many researches, well 
advanced but not yet finished, which 
could be issued promptly with a mod- 
erate expenditure for additional com- 
puters; and these researches, if com- 


pleted, would probably fill fourteen 
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volumes of the Annals, or one third as 
many as have been published in the 
last fifty years. The material for as 
many volumes more is in an advanced 
state of preparation, but still requires 
much labor.” One of the greatest 
needs of astronomy is a large telescope 
mounted in the southern hemisphere. 
Half a million dollars are required to 
enable the Observatory to maintain its 
place among the great observatories 
of the world. ‘‘ Considering the large 
expenditures which have lately been 
made in the United States on new ob- 
servatories, this estimate seems a rea- 
sonable one.” 

The University Museum has added 
largely to its collections, one of its 
most important additions being 1500 
skins and 10,000 skulls of North Amer- 
ican Mammals —in great part a gift 
from Messrs. Edward and Outram 
Bangs. “ The principal event in the 
history of the Museum was the gift 
from Mr. Alexander Agassiz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw, and Mrs. Henry 
L. Higginson of $100,000, to erect the 
southwest corner-piece of the Univer- 
sity Museum. This new structure will 
complete the Oxford Street facade of 
It is to be used by the 
departments of Geology and Geogra- 
phy in connection with the Museum of 
Comparative Zotélogy. When the new 
laboratories and lecture rooms are 
ready, the spaces now occupied by the 
departments of Geology and Geogra- 
phy will be assigned to the depart- 
ments of Zodlogy and Palaeontology, 
greatly increasing the accommodations 
of those two departments. The Mu- 
seum will then contain liberal provi- 
sion for the laboratories of Zolodgy, Ge- 
ology and Geography, Botany, and Min- 
eralogy and Petrography, and these 
laboratories will be in convenient prox- 
imity to the great collections in these 
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subjects. The building will also con- 
tain adequate lecture rooms for all 
these departments. The Museum is 
therefore much more than a collection 
building; it is in a large measure a 
building for teaching and research.” 

The Peabody Museum needs to be 
completed by the building of the ex- 
tension which shall join it to the Uni- 
versity Museum. Additions have been 
made to the collections. “The contri- 
butions of money from Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, and 
a few other friends have enabled the 
Museum to prosecute the explorations 
in Central America. Mr. Bowditch 
has also given the Museum a model of 
the ruins at Copan, made to seale by 
Mr. C. C. Willoughby from plans, 
photographs, and drawings made by 
the several expeditions to that site.” 
The fee of the Serpent Mound Park 
has been transferred to the Ohio State 
Historical and Archaeological Society. 
“The most valuable single gift re- 
ceived by the Museum during the year 
is the large ethnological collection 
from the South Sea Islands made by 
Mr. Agassiz and Dr. W. MeM. Wood- 
worth while on the expedition of the 
U. S. Fish Commission Steamship Al- 
hatross in 1899-1900. The specimens 
comprise complete illustrations of the 
customs, implements, and costumes of 
the natives of the Fiji, Society, Savage, 
Cook, Ellice, Marshall, Gilbert, and 
Caroline Islands.” 

The Psychological Laboratory fur- 
nished the demonstrations given to 346 
students in Prof. Miinsterberg’s ele- 
mentary course in psychology, “and 
also the experiments in Dr. MacDou- 
gall’s course of experimental psycho- 
logy; but its chief work was, as usual, 
original research carried on by ad- 
vanced students and the instructors. 
Some of the subjects of investigation 
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were complicated color illusions, the 
difference between memory for words, 
for perceived objects, and for activi- 
ties, the relations between memory and 
attention, some sub-conscious motives 
of judgment, the relations of rhythm 
and rhyme, symmetry in artistic com- 
position, and the mutual interference 
of several coinciding volitional im- 
pulses. Some work was also done in 
animal psychology, a new department 
of the laboratory which was established 
in 1898-1899. The symptoms of mem- 
ory in the newt and the training of 
the cray-fish in new habits were two 
of the subjects studied. The number 
of students prepared to do original 
work in investigation is increasing. As 
the psychological seminary is also in- 
creasing, the congestion in the labora- 
tory becomes more and more trouble- 
some. The Department of Philosophy 
needs very much a new building with 
ample room for laboratories, semina- 
ries, and library, and as remote as 
possible from the noises of the city.” 
Athletics. “The American colleges 
seem to be gradually learning how to 
conduct amateur sports ina reputable 
manner. Harvard University has had 
its full share of difficulties during the 
past thirty years; but it has at last 
found its way to a satisfactory constitu- 
tion for a committee to regulate ath- 
letic sports. This committee has been 
imitated in other institutions; and its 
work has gradually found acceptance 
among both the undergraduates and 
the graduates of Harvard University, 
and among the students and gradu- 
ates of other institutions. Thus the 
rules governing eligibility which were 
worked out by the Harvard committee 
have proved acceptable in other insti- 
tutions. The Conference on intercol- 
legiate athletics which opened two 
and a half years ago at Providence, 
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published a report in the early sum- 
mer of 1900 in which rules were for- 
mulated and recommended for adop- 
tion by all universities and colleges. 
These rules are substantially the same 
as the Harvard rules. The chairman 
of the committee, Prof. Ira N. Hollis, 
has rendered good service to the cause 
of athletics at Cambridge by taking 
a strong personal interest in the im- 
provement of the athletic grounds on 
the south side of Charles River. He 
has had general direction of the erec- 
tion of the three new buildings on the 
grounds, the last of which, the new 
Boat-house, has only recently been for- 
mally transferred to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. It was 
originally to be the gift of the Har- 
vard Club of New York city, and that 
Club has been chiefly instrumental in 
providing it; but before the building 
was finished, Mr. Alexander Agassiz 
asked permission to cover the exterior 
of the building with slates instead of 
shingles, and to plaster the interior 
throughout as a protection against 
fire. A durable and handsome fence 
now surrounds the playground, save 
on the southern side, where a consid- 
erable gap remains to be filled. The 
next problem to be solved concerns 
the erection of permanent and good- 
looking seats along the sides of the 
football field. The University grounds 
on the south side of Charles River 
can be made beautiful in the course of 
the next twenty years; and they 
should not be defaced by unsightly 
banks of cheap wooden seats. Track 
athletics and rowing are far the best 
of the highly competitive sports; but 
popular interest is greatest in football 
and baseball. The amount of rowing 
has steadily increased of late years, 
since the students began to take a 
lively interest in the Weld and the 
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Newell clubs. The University is 
greatly indebted to Mr. George W. 
Weld for his successful establishment 
in Cambridge of the club system.” 

The President devotes nearly a 
third of his Report to a full descrip- 
tion, with documents and statistics, of 
the coming of the Cuban teachers to 
Harvard. Of the $71,145.33 sub- 
scribed, $68,105 was spent. The 
largest subscription, $20,000, came 
from the unused balance of the Volun- 
teer Aid Fund raised during the Span- 
ish War. “ With the rarest exceptions 
the Cuban teachers were habitually 
gentle and polite to each other, and to 
all the Americans who were brought 
in contact with them. The men gave 
no trouble whatever in the College 
dormitories; and both men and women 
were neat in their persons, and tidy 
in the dining halls. The men smoked 
incessantly. Only very few of the 
women smoked at all, and those in 
private.” 

Miscellaneous. The chemical labora- 
tory is overcrowded. “ Evidently some 
steps should be taken at once to give 
the Chemical Department additional 
rooms; but, on the one hand, Boylston 
Hall is a very difficult building to en- 
large, and on the other, it will not be 
economical to divide between two 
buildings the teaching force and the 
equipment of the Department.” — At 
Harvard, as at other universities, the 
higher courses in physics are sparsely 
attended, although there is a strong 
demand for competent teachers of 
physics, as well as for engineers who 
have received thorough training in 
heat, light, and electricity. — The 
Fogg Museum is not constructed so as 
to furnish sufficient light for exhibiting 
paintings or prints, but the necessary 
alteration would be expensive, and the 
Corporation have no money with which 
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to pay for it. There are 29,199 pho- 
tographs in the Museum. The paint- 
ings and sculpture deposited by E. W. 
Forbes, ’95, constitute a beginning in 
providing the Museum with works of 
art of high standard. — Radcliffe Col- 
lege has purchased land for future 
dormitories and playgrounds. 

Finances. “In the President’s Re- 
port for the year 1898-99 it was men- 
tioned that in thirty years the unre- 
stricted fund called The Stock Account 
had been reduced from $197,034.48 to 
$24,971.16 by being charged with re- 
peated deficits in the combined account 
called University, College, Scientific 
School, and Library, but that the Cor- 
poration had to show for this expendi- 
ture important ‘improvements’ in the 
public buildings and dormitories, im- 
provements which the rising scale of 
comfort and sanitation in the commu- 
nity at large had compelled the Corpo- 
ration to adopt. The Corporation 
hoped that in the year 1899-1900 they 
would not again incur a heavy deficit 
in this very important account; but 
their hope has been disappointed. The 
deficit of the year in that account was 
$36,669.51; and this deficit has extin- 
guished the balance of The Stock Ac- 
count and forced the Corporation to 
draw, to the amount of $11,698.35, on 
the principal of another unrestricted 
fund, called the Insurance and Guar- 
anty Fund. 

‘* The Corporation regret very much 
that any unrestricted funds should be 
extinguished; and they propose to use 
all possible means during the current 
year and the ensuing year to bring the 
current expenditures within the cur- 
rent receipts; but they are well aware 
that it is impossible to make reduc- 
tions without either impairing the 
range or the efficiency of instruction, or 
postponing urgently needed improve- 
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ments. Fortunately, during the cur- 
rent year, the income from tuition-fees 
in the departments in which the recent 
heavy deficits have occurred will be 
increased somewhat in consequence of 
a gain in the number of students. Of 
course the unrestricted funds of the 
University as a whole increased during 
the year under review; for an unre- 
stricted bequest was received from the 
estate of Robert Charles Billings, 
which amounted to $85,000 after the 
deduction of the taxes levied by the 
United States. The only account in 
which there was a serious deficit in 
1899-1900 was the account called the 
University, College, Scientific School, 
and Library. There were also small 
deficits in the Divinity School and the 
Peabody Museum, but every other de- 
partment showed a surplus. The sum 
of the surpluses exceeded the sum of 
the deficits by nearly $17,000. The 
place, therefore, where an undesirable 
economy must be enforced is precisely 
the place where such a policy is least 
desirable.” 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1900. 


The statement of the University 
Treasurer, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, for 
the year ending July 31, 1900, shows 
the principal of general investments 
to have been $10,507,759.82, and of 
special investments, $2,106,688.37 ; to- 
tal, $12,614,448.19, against $11,767,- 
458.56 last year. The total income 
from these investments was $541,- 
570.54; the rate of interest was 4.56 
per cent., as against 4.59 per cent. 
The total income for the College pro- 
per and the departments dependent on 
it was $674,442.12 (of which College 
term bills produced $467,747.39), and 
the expenditures amounted to $711,- 


111.63, showing a deficit of $36,669.51 
(of which $4,206.96 was on account 
of the Veterinary School). Gifts for 
Capital Account aggregated $359,- 
806.31; for immediate use, $475,- 
295.32; total, $835,101.63. 

The University, College, Lawrence 
Scientific School, and Library accounts, 
taken together, show a deficit of 336,- 
669.51. Permanent improvements to 
the buildings in Cambridge used for 
College purposes have been charged 
to income to the amount of about 
$25,000. The year’s deficit of the 
Veterinary School, amounting to $4,- 
206.96, has also been taken from the 
unrestricted income of the University. 
For all these purposes it has been 
necessary to use all the principal of 
the Stock Account, and $11,698.35 of 
the principal of the Insurance and 
Guaranty Fund. In 1898-99 there 
was a similar deficit of $41,827.94. 

The Divinity School has a deficit of 
$642.84. In 1898-99 there was a sur- 
plus of $214.19. 

The Law School has a surplus of 
$32,870.16. In 1898-99 there was a 
surplus of $27,194.11. 

The Medical School, using the in- 
come of the Ellis bequests, has a sur- 
plus of $1,306.84. In 1898-99 the 
deficit was $18,275.06. 

The Dental School has a surplus of 
$4,885.70. In 1898-99 the surplus 
was $5,797.62. 

The Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology used the income of its restricted 
Funds as required by the conditions 
of gift. It has a surplus of unre- 
stricted income of $6,098.81. In 1898- 
99 the surplus was $8,553.68. 

The General Account of the Obser- 
vatory has a surplus of $2,431.64. In 
1898-99 there was a deficit of $1,- 
373.84. The income of the Boyden 
Fund has been used for work in Peru, 
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and the usual large gifts from Mrs. 
Draper have been used for the special 
research work of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Bussey Institution has a sur- 
plus of $6,794.85. In 1898-99 there 
was a surplus of $2,432.31. 

The Veterinary School has a deficit 
of $4,206.96. In 1898-99 the deficit 
was $3,521.01. 

The Peabody Museum has a deficit 
of $115.81. In 1898-99 the deficit 
was $1,252.66. 


Receipts. Payments. 

University ......... $136,086.95 $131,378.07 
College .......... ee. 700,789.82 658,500.39 
TADPAFY 6.0. sceccsces 47,779.70 70,197.85 
Divinity School ..... 43,156.70 42,304.66 
Law School......... 117,401.68 84,437.95 
Medical School.. ... 161,406.95 156,625.83 
Dental School....... 33,226.52 27,066.67 
Museum of Compara- 

tive Zodlogy ...... 35,697.38 26,390.40 
Peabody Museum... 9,660.68 9,635.84 
Observatory ........ 49,958.58 51,228.96 
Bussey Institution .. 21,603.84 14,808.99 


Arnold Arboretum .. 13,346.29 21,399.04 
School of Veterinary 


BISTICIBS: «6s o<cie's 18,116.27 22,322.26 
Bussey Trust ....... 26,768.03 26,768.03 
Price Greenleaf Fund 33,990.42 33,990.42 
Gray Fund for En- 

gravings.......... 750.26 1,351.50 
Woodland Hill Fund 551.40 1,183.09 
Daniel Williams Fund 745.88 755.10 
Sarah Winslow Fund 218.15 219.15 
Class Funds......... 495.15 249.00 
John Witt Randall 

WE aio caver cece 1,472.38 974.16 
James Arnold Fund. 7,214.56 6,853.83 
Construction Ac- 

counts....ccce... 383,893.03 112,804.33 
Sundry Accounts ... 226,976.04 82,677.82 





$2,071,306.66 $1,584,123.34 
1,584,123.34 


Balance...... $487,183.32 








Which is the net increase of the 
Funds and balances, excluding gifts 
for Capital Account. This increase con- 
sists of money received, and not yet 
expended, with the accumulated inter- 
est thereon, for certain buildings and 
for the fence on the Brighton Marsh, 


which are now under construction; of 
unexpended gifts for special purposes, 
and of the net increase of sundry 
Funds and balances devoted to special 
purposes, and not available for the 
general expenses of the University. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Oct. 9, 1900. 


(ADDITIONAL. ) 

The resignation of Christopher Co- 
lumbus Langdell as Dane Professor 
of Law was received and accepted. 
Voted to appoint Christopher Colum- 
bus Langdell, LL. D., Dane Professor 
of Law Emeritus. Voted to commu- 
nicate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

In accepting the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Langdell and electing him 
Dane Professor Emeritus, the Corpo- 
ration desire to put on record their 
appreciation of his unique services. 
He has been Professor of Law for 
thirty years, a term of service much 
longer than the Law School enjoyed 
from any of his predecessors ; he was 
the first Dean of the Law School, and 
was Dean for twenty-five years dur- 
ing a period of fundamental recon- 
struction ; he originated a method of 
teaching law which has proved to be 
a radical improvement of great value 
and wide application; finally, he has 
taught law by voice and pen with 
profound learning, great accuracy and 
clearness of statement, and complete 
devotion to the work of teaching. 
The Corporation recognize Professor 
Langdell’s contributions to the wel- 
fare of the Law School and to the 
improvement of legal education as 
sound in theory and effective in prac- 
tice, and as likely to be of lasting in- 
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fluence for good, not only in Harvard 
University, but in all universities 
which prepare young men for the 
learned professions. 


Meeting of Oct. 29, 1900. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the generous gift of 
$26,500, received from Messrs. Wil- 
liam <A. and Herbert Wadsworth, 
$25,000 thereof to be added to the 
Edward Austin Fund for Scholars and 
Teachers, and $1500 to the Edward 
Austin Fund for the Bacteriological 
Laboratory of the Medical School, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Elliot 
C. Lee for his generous gift of $25,000, 
to be added to the Henry Lee Profes- 
sorship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Emanuel Roth Boyer for her generous 
gift to the Zoélogical Laboratory, of 
a collection of between four hundred 
and five hundred microscopic slides, 
illustrating chiefly Vertebrate Embry- 
ology, which had been prepared by 
Mr. Boyer in connection with his work 
on the development of bony fishes. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $500 from Mrs. 
Emil C. Hammer, being her second 
annual gift presented in memory of 
her husband, Mr. Emil C. Hammer, 
formerly Danish Consul at Boston, 
.and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Asso- 
ciate Professor F. C. de Sumichrast 
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for leave of absence for the academic 
year 1901-1902, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Edwin L. Nor- 
ton, as Assistant in Philosophy; Wal- 
lace B. Donham, as Assistant in Gov- 
ernment; Donald F. Caimpbell, as 
Instructor in Mathematics; Lawrence 
I. Henderson, as Assistant in Chemis- 
try. 

Voted to rescind the vote passed 
May 28, 1900, appointing William 
Howell Reed, A. M., Assistant in 
German for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald Assistant in the Herbarium 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Gurnsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Sylvanus Griswold Morley, in 
French and Spanish; Harrison Hitch- 
cock Brown, in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Dunlap Jamison MeAdan, in 
Chemistry; Frederic Amie Nelson, in 
Mechanical Drawing; Antonio Alfred 
Capotosto, in Italian; Fred William 
Reynolds, in English; Arthur Stedman 
Hills, in Elocution. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Eugene Ellsworth Everett, 
M. D., in Bacteriology; Charles Wil- 
liam Rodgers, D. M. D., in Dental 
Materia Medica; George Chandler 
Baldwin, D. M. D., in Oral Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Stedman 
Hills Proctor for one year from Sept. 
1, 1900. 

Voted that the following persons be 
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reappointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900: Harrison Hitch- 
cock Brown, Ph. D., Daniel Francis 
Calhane, A. M., Wallace Patten Co- 
hoe, A. M., Wallace Brett Donham, 
A. B., William Edwin Dorman, A. B., 
Edward Dwight Fullerton, A. B., 
Thomas Harvey Haines, A. M., George 
William Heimrod, A. M., Waldemar 
Koch, Ph. D., George Richard Lyman, 
A. M., William Edward McElfresh, 
Ph. D., Thomas Calvin McKay, A. M., 
James Horace Patten, A. M., Charles 
William Prentiss, Ph. D., George Rus- 
sell Stobbs, A. M., Jonas Viles, A. M., 
William Albert Willard, A. M., Alfred 
William Gunning Wilson, A. M. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
sons members of the Board of Exami- 
nation Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900: Leroy Allston Ames, 
A. B., William Wilson Baker, A. M., 
Lynn Staley Beals, A. B., George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, A. M., Henry 
Cook Boynton, A. M., Howard Craw- 
ley, S. B., Richard Blair Earle, S. M., 
William Curtis Farabee, A. M., Sid- 
ney Bradshaw Fay, Ph. D., Charles 
Thomson Haskell, LL. B., Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, A. B., Harold Lin- 
coln Hughes, S. B., Julius Munroe 
Johnson, A. B., George Frederick 
Woodward Mark, A. B., Kenneth 
Lamartine Mark, A. M., Raymond 
Tasker Parke, A. M., William Henry 
Powers, A. M., Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
Ph. D., Frederick William Reynolds, 
A. B., Joseph Edmund Woodman, 
A. M., Henry Aaron Yeomans, A. B., 
Robert Mearns Yerkes, A. M. 

The President reported to the Board 
the death of Professor Everett on the 
16th instant. Charles Carroll Everett 
was elected Bussey Professor of Theo- 
logy in 1869, and Dean of the Di- 
vinity School in 1878. He filled both 
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these offices with great acceptance un- 
til his death, in his seventy-second 
year, on the 16th of October, 1900. 
During his long term of service the 
Divinity School, from being a school 
resorted to almost exclusively by Uni- 
tarians, became the resort of students 
connected with many different de- 
nominations. Professor Everett’s lec- 
tures on Theology were always fol- 
lowed with admiring eagerness by 
students of a great variety of beliefs 
and denominational affiliations. He 
treated Systematic Theology in a pe- 
euliar and original manner, and in a 
spirit at once candid, impartial, and 
comprehensive. He also gave instrue- 
tion in Comparative Religion, and 
made this course tributary to his chief 
task — the exposition of the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. He was Dean of 
the School during a period of transi- 
tion. The endowment of the School 
was increased, the Faculty enlarged, 
the tuition-fee raised, and the aeccom- 
modations provided for its students 
much improved. The rise and growth 
of the Graduate School in Arts and 
Sciences affected materially the rela- 
tion of the Divinity School to the min- 
istry and to the public. Through all 
these changes the good influence of 
the Dean was strongly felt, and his 
widening reputation as a thinker and 
teacher was more and more valuable 
to the School. 


Meeting of Nov. 5, 1900. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the first payment of 
$625 for the year 1900-1901, on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500, 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 
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The Treasurer reported that he had 
received an anonymous gift of $500, 
to be used for the payment of an addi- 
tional course in History during 1900- 
1901, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Ebenezer Henry Archibald, Jay 
Emery Root, Landon Clarence Moore, 
in Chemistry; Horace Henry Morse, 
in History. 


Meeting of Nov 12, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. C. J. 
Blake for his gift of $15 to the Em- 
bryological Laboratory, for the pay- 
ment of wax models illustrating the 
development of the human ear. 

Voted, until further order of this 
Board, to admit students of the Epis- 
copal Theological School to the privi- 
leges of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
on the same terms as students in the 
Law and Divinity schools. 

Voted to reappoint Albert James 
Sheldon, D. V. S., Assistant Surgeon 
at the Veterinary Hospital for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Charles Theodore 
Burnett Assistant in Philosophy for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint William Daniel 
Shue, A. M., a member of the Board 
of Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 


Meeting of Nov. 19, 1900. 

The Treasurer reported the addi- 
tional gift of $10,000 from Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff, toward the construction of 
the Semitic Museum,— and it was 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Schiff 
for his generous gift. 

Voted to close the Veterinary Hos- 
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pital on June 1, 1901. After a full 
consideration of the present situation 
of the Veterinary School and Hos- 
pital, Voted that until further order 
of this Board new students in Veteri- 
nary Medicine be not received. Voted 
to discontinue the Free Clinic at the 
expiration of the present lease of the 
building. 

Voted that after September exami- 
nations of 1901, a fee of $5 be 
charged each candidate for entrance 
examinations at Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School, when 
examination is passed in Cambridge. 

Voted that from and after the close 
of the academic year 1900-1901, all 
students taking the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, Mas- 
ter of Arts, or Master of Science, and 
those taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science in one, 
two, or three years, shall be charged 
a fee of $20. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Astor Carey, and 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Edward Laurens 
Mark Director of the Zoological Labo- 
ratory. 

Voted to appoint John George Jack 
Lecturer at the Arnold Arboretum for 
the calendar years 1900-1901. 

Voted to appoint Henry Barrett 
Huntington, A. B., Instructor in Eng- 
lish for the second half of 1900-1901. 

Voted to appoint Ralph Walter 
Stone Assistant in Geology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, A. B., Proctor for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 


Meeting of Nov. 26, 1900. 
Dr. Walcott was elected Chairman 
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of the Board during the absence of 
the President. 

Yoted to appoint Henry Pickering 
Walcott a member of all the Faculties 
of the University, with the powers and 
duties of the President therein, during 
the absence of the President. Voted 
to communicate this vote to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that during the absence of 
the President, Henry Pickering Wal- 
cott is appointed to act as the ordinary 
medium of communication between 
the Corporation and the Overseers. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Nov. 26, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge for his gift of 
$50, being his first annual payment 
on account of his offer of $50 a year 
for five years, for the purchase of 
books on the Chinese question. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Bussey Professor of Theology, — 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it 
appeared that William Wallace Fenn, 
B. D., A. M., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Dec. 10, 1900. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. A. C. Coolidge for the pur- 
chase of books for the Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 
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The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $304.10 to be 
added to the amount remaining from 
a previous gift of $325, to be used for 
the purchase of a microscope, to be 
the property of the department of the 
Harvard Medical School, devoted to 
the investigation of cancer under the 
trust fund created by the will of the 
late Caroline Croft, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, M. D., Assistant in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, from Dee. 1, 
1900, for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 


Meeting of Dec. 31, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Dec. 27, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $8000 from Mr. 
Charles H. Wilder and Miss Florence 
E. Wilder, being a second payment 
on account of their agreement dated 
Nov. 27, 1899, to found a Chair in the 
Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $750, for the 
purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. J.J. Higginson toward the 
payment for land in New Hampshire 
for summer surveying, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
Trustees, being the first and second 
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quarterly payments toward a certain 
salary in the Medical School for 1900- 
1901, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Oscar 
S. Straus for his gift of $100, to be 
expended for the benefit of needy stu- 
dents. 

Voted that the gift of $75, received 
from Messrs. Perey S. Straus, James 
Loeb, Charles Liebmann, and Luther 
Mott, for special public lectures to 
be given under the auspices of the 
Semitic Department, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Di- 
vision of Mathematics for its gift of 
$15, for the purchase of books for 
that department. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from Mr. A. R. Marsh, for the 
Lowell Memorial Library Fund, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2 from Mr. Martin L. Cate, for 
the Lowell Memorial Library Fund, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that with the gift of $500, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. King, a 
free bed fund for the Stillman In- 
firmary be established. 

Voted to appoint Charles Herbert 
Morrill Assistant in Meteorology for 
the second half of 1900-1901. 


Meeting of Jan. 7, 1901. 

Voted to concur with the Overseers 
in the appointment of a committee 
under their vote of Dec. 19, 1900, 
provided that the Act to be submitted 
to the Legislature shall only confer 
upon the Governing Boards of the 
University power to determine from 
time to time what degrees conferred 
by the University shall entitle the 
holders thereof to vote for Overseers. 


[ Mareh, 


Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. C. S. 
Minot for his gift of $15 to the Em- 
bryological Laboratory, for the pur- 
chase of wax models. 

Voted to appoint Emil Herman 
Stone Assistant in Chemistry for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of Jan. 14, 1901. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. F. P. Bonney, to 
be used for the purchase of reference 
books for Professor Maevane’s courses 
in Government, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt, 
from Mr. A. H. Parker, of $50, for 
immediate use for the Child Memorial 
Library, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $40, through Dr. 
C. S. Minot, for the purchase of wax 
models for the Embryological Labo- 
ratory, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the second half of 1900- 
1901: William Ropes May, M. D., 
Fred Robert Jewett, M. D., Walter 
Appleton Lane, M. D., in Chemistry. 


Meeting of Jan. 28, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 24, 1901, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $100 from Mr. 
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Horatio A. Lamb, for the present use 
of the Division of Musie, to be used in 
the purchase of music and books for 
the Library in Holden Chapel, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles B. Barnes, Jr., for his gift of 
$50, on account of his first annual 
payment toward the South End House 
Fellowship. 

The resignation of Joseph Henry 
Thayer as Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion was received and accepted, to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 

The resignation of Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley as Instructor in History was 
received and accepted. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at 
the beginning of the second half of 
the current academic year: Joseph 
Parker Warren, as Assistant in Gov- 
ernment; Apthorp Gould Fuller, as 
Assistant in Philosophy. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 14, 1900. 

Professor Norton presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on Fine Arts, 
with a Resolution which he proposed 
to offer to the Board, viz., That the 
Board of Overseers request the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College 
to appoint a standing committee of 
five members, of which two at least 
shall be members of this Board and 
one a member of the Faculty of the 
College, to which shall be submitted 
all plans and designs of permanent 
buildings for the University, previous 
to their adoption, together with their 
proposed sites, to the end that the 
Committee may advise in regard to 


their adoption, or rejection, or altera- 
tion. (Referred to Committee, not 
yet reported back.) 


Meeting of Dec. 19, 1900. 

Voted that a committee of three be 
appointed by the President of this 
Board, and to request the Corpora- 
tion, if they concur in this action, to 
appoint a committee of two from their 
body, and that such joint committee 
be authorized and directed, if the Cor- 
poration shall concur, to prepare and 
submit to the next Legislature a form 
of Act conferring upon the Governing 
Boards of the University power to 
regulate the franchise in the election 
of members of the Board of Over- 
seers, and in all matters relating to 
the same. That this vote be commu- 
nicated to the Corporation for its con- 
currence if it shall see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 9, 1901. 

Mr. Bonaparte moved the following 
resolution: That the Board concur 
with the President and Fellows, — 
namely, that the form of Act to be 
prepared by the joint committee be 
limited to the effect mentioned in the 
vote of the President and Fellows of 
January 7,1901. It was so voted. 


MARRIAGES. 


1874. William Whitworth Gannett to 
Mary Palmer Bearse, at Wren- 
tham, Nov. 7, 1900. 

1875. Edward Ellis Hobart to Mrs. 
Agnes Witter Lindsey, at Put- 
nam, Conn., Dec. 8, 1900. 

1881. Samuel Hammond to Grace 
Learoyd at Wakefield, Nov. 14, 
1900. 

1881. Herman Ivah Thomsen to Alice 
Wellington Sawyer, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Dec. 5, 1900. 
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1881. 


1886. 


1887. 


1889. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


[1893.] Leonard 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


[1894.] Herbert 
Mary MacCormack, at Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 12, 1900. 


1895. 


Marriages. 


John Allen Collier Wright to 
Emily Rowland Bulkley, at 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 
1900. 

George Burbank Somers to 
Mary McIntyre Hooper, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Nov. 8, 1900. 
Bernhard Berenson to Mrs. 
Mary Costelloe, at Florence, 
Italy, Dee. 29, 1900. 


. John William Henry Walden 


to Grace Reed, at Cambridge, 
Dee. 27, 1900. 

Irving Augustus Ruland to 
Louise Langley Dexter, at New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1900. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer to Mary 
Thorn Carpenter, at Lenox, Oct. 
10, 1900. 

Thresher Ames Rippey to Can- 
nie Zeta Litchfield, at Wollas- 
ton, Nov. 17, 1900. 

Joseph William Carr to Flor- 
ence Ange Hollister, at New 
York, Dee. 20, 1900. 

William Duane to Caroline 
Elise Ravenel, at Philadelphia, 
Dee. 28, 1899. 

Abel Wheeler to 
Charlotte Agatha Thompson, at 
Saginaw, E. S. Michigan, Nov. 
1, 1898. 

Joseph Wiggin to Grace Parker 
Corbett, at Malden, Jan. 2, 1901. 
George Marston Cushing to 
Grace Littlefield, at Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 15, 1900. 

Percy Musgrave to Edith Elise 
Porter, at Boston, Nov. 14, 
1900. 

Kinney Smith to Marie Louise 
Clark, at Chicago, Dee. 12, 
1900. 


Stuart Stone to 


Julian Lowell Coolidge to The- 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 





[ Mareh, 


resa Reynolds, at Boston, Jan. 
17, 1901. 

Jerome Carruth Smith to Ethel 
Gertrude Simonds, at Dayton, 
O., Sept. 5, 1900. 


. Laird Wingate Snell to Laura 


Mary Skinner. 


. Allan Abbott to Mary A. Rand, 


at Watertown, Dec. 27, 1900. 


. George Williams Mathews to 


Grace Maynadier, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 15, 1900. 


. Lester Bigelow Murdoek to 


Mary Aldrich, at Providence, 
R. L., Nov. 7, 1900. 

James Wesson Phelps to Flor- 
ence Maude Howe, at Worces- 
ter, Dec. 27, 1900. 

Arthur Urbane Dilley to Milli- 
cent M. Davis, at Auburn, O., 
June 27, 1900. 

George Harold Noyes to Fran- 
ees Louise Fugate, at Indiana- 
polis, Ind., June 14, 1900. 
James Amony Sullivan to La- 
vinia Lloyd Dock Kaufman, 
at Laneaster, Penn., Dee. 19, 
1900. 

Charles Henry Warren to Nora 
May Phelps, at Brushton, N. Y., 
Dec. 18, 1900. 


[1898.] John Ernest Baars to Olive 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


Goodwin Blaekshear, at Thom- 
asville, Ga., Jan. 23, 1901. 
Samuel Wesley Fordyce to Har- 
riet Frost, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Dee. 18, 1900. 

George Merrick Rice Holmes to 
Harriet Loring Tufts, at Chel- 
sea, Nov. 14, 1900. 

John Adams Loud to Adele 
Johnson Pigeon, at East Boston, 
Nov. 21, 1900. 

Roy Wallace Osborne to Emma 
Almeda Stephens, at Plymouth, 
Mass., December 20, 1899. 
Henry Thew Stephenson to 
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Agnes Ross Reynolds, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Nov. 28, 1900. 
Lyman Warren Brooks to Helen 
William Burgess, at South Dux- 
bury, Nov. 26, 1900. 

George Edward Dudley to Lyda 

Maclain Brown, at New York, 

Jan. 16, 1901. 

Joshua Bennett Holden, Jr., to 

Mabel Leigh Bonsal, at Balti- 

more, Md., Dec. 20, 1900. 

Philip Sidney Smith to Leonore 

W. Kinney, at Dorchester, Nov. 

26, 1900. 

Leo Ullman to Mary Genevieve 

Horine, at Springfield, Mo., Jan. 

3, 1901. 

William Henry Bedford to 

Ethel Mason Croker, at New 

York, Jan. 3, 1901. 

[1900.] Herman True van Dusen to 
Loretta May Brackett, at Bed- 
ford, June 7, 1898. 

[1900.] Frank Albert Edmands to 
Eleanor M. Haynes, at New 
York, Jan. 18, 1897. 

[1900.] George Jean Hoyting to Caro- 
line Rainsford H. Seaver, at 
Waltham, Sept. 3, 1898. 

[1900.] Boswell Hill Johnson to Mary 
Edith Simonds, at Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 10, 1900. 

[1900.] Reginald Wright Kauffman 
to Eleanor De Leur, at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., June 2, 1897. 

[1900.] Herbert Steadmann Richard- 
son to Helen L. Burkett, at 
Somerville, June 12, 1900. 

[1900.] Thomas Wentworth Peirce to 
Alice Crowninshield Rogers, at 
Salem, June 22, 1899. 

M. D. 1896. Walter May Spear to 
Mary E. Wiggin, at Rockland, 
Me., Sept. 26, 1900. 

M. D.1900. Edwin Willis Rich to 
Ellen Almeda Chase at Ded- 
ham, July 12, 1900. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


Marriages. 
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M. D. 1900. Alva Harding Warren to 
Mabelle A. Josselyn, at Rock- 
land, Nov. 14, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1869. Joseph Jenkins Vin- 
cent to Grace M. Brown, at 
Chatham, Nov. 27, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1898. Perey Lewis Barker 
to Elsie Gilson, at Portland, 
Me., Dee. 5, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1898. John Talbot Timlin 
to Harriet May Jones, at Mel- 
rose, Jan. 1, 1901. 

LL. B. 1890. Alexis Everett Frye to 
Maria Teresa Arruebarrena, at 
Cardenas, Cuba, Jan. 1, 1901. 

LL. B. 1895. John Cabell Breckin- 
ridge to Isabel Goodrich, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 14, 1900. 

L. S. 1886. Ezra Parmalee Prentice to 
Alta Rockefeller, at New York, 
Jan. 17, 1901. 

S. B. 1894. Sylvester Dwight Judd to 
Marcella Parkhurst, at New 
York, Dee. 21, 1900. 

S. B. 1897. Eduardo Egberto Sal- 
daiia to Ezequiela Casenave y 
Oroseo, at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Aug. 19, 1900. 

S. B. 1898. James Allen Butler to 
Sara Marie Blane, at Morning- 
side, Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
31, 1900. 

[L. 8.8. 1900.] Guy Edward Hawkins 
to Helen Howland Seaton, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 7, 1899. 

[L. S. S. 1904.] Gerard Skaats Foster 
to Jessie Jordan, at New York, 
Nov. 30, 1900. 

Sp. 1888. Charles Frost Aldrich to 
Mrs. Louise Alexander Rich- 
ards, at Cambridge, Dec. 25, 
1900. 

[Se. Sch. Sp. 1900.] Dana Estes, Jr., 
to Miss Florence E. Dow, at 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 1, 1900. 
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Neerology. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveEMBER 1, 1900, ro JANUARY 31, 


1901. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1835. 


1851. 


1852. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Harvard University. 


The College. 
John Alsop King, b. 14 July, 
1817, at Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y.; 
d.at New York, N. Y., 21 Nov., 
1900. 


. Robert Codman, LL. B., b. 8 


March, 1823, at Dorchester; d. 
at Boston, 20 Jan., 1901. 


. Nathan Payson Rice, M. D., b. 


26 May, 1829, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 10 Nov., 1900. 
Franklin Eliot Felton, LL. B., 
b. 7 April, 1829, at Charlestown; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 5 Dec., 
1900. 

Edward Ellerton Pratt, LL. B., 
b. 24 Dec., 1830, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 21 Nov., 1900. 
Horace John Hayden, b. 11 
Sept., 1840, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 7 Dec., 1900. 
Charles Chauncey Parsons, 
LL. B., b. 18 June, 1840, at 
Boston; d. at Hempstead, L. L, 
N. Y., 16 Jan., 1901. 

Charles Wistar Stevens, M. D., 
b. 3 Aug., 1836, at Marlow, 
N. H.; d. at Charlestown, 25 
Jan., 1901. 

Charles Cotesworth Beaman, b. 
7 May, 1840, at Houlton, Me.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 15 Dec., 
1900. 

George Grosvenor Tarbell, 
M. D., b. 9 Sept., 1841, at Lin- 
coln; d. at Boston, 28 Dec., 
1900. 

Haswell Cordis Clarke, b. 28 


1865. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1876. 


1880. 


1882. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


eS 


1887. 


1895. 


1897. 


[March, 


Sept., 1842, at Roxbury; d. at 
Kankakee, IIl., 16 Jan., 1901. 
Thomas Franklin Brownell, b. 
3 Jan., 1842, at New Bedford; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 7 Jan., 
1901. 

Roger Wolcott, LL. B., b. 13 
July, 1847, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 21 Dec., 1900. 

Edward Chadwick Boardman, 
b. 19 Oct., 1849, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; d. at Garden City, L. L, 
N.Y., 1 Jan., 1901. 

Frederic Kebler, b. 23 March, 
1852, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Waverley, 23 Nov., 1900. 
Samuel Gray Ward, b. 5 Oct., 
1854, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Nutley, N. J., 16 Nov., 1900. 
John Sever Tebbets, b. 4 July, 
1858, at Medford; d. at Boston, 
19 Jan., 1901. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer Town- 
send, b. 20 Oct., 1860, at Al- 
bany, N. ¥.; d. at Hempstead, 
L. I., N. Y., 15 Jan., 1901. 
John Francis Mahoney, M. D., 
b. 30 Sept., 1862, at Waltham; 
d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 28 Dec., 
1900. 

Robert Wortley Hogg, b. 4 
Aug., 1864, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at St. Nazaire, France, 30 
Oct., 1899. 

John Henry Rathbone, b. 28 
Feb., 1863, at Albany, N. Y.; 
d. at Oxnard, Cal., 16 Nov., 
1900. 

Robert Francis Fiske, b. 19 
Dec., 1864, at Boston; d. at 
Milton, 24 Jan., 1901. 

Allan Edward Doucette, LL. B., 
b. 15 Sept., 1872, at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; d. at Cambridge- 
port, 7 Jan., 1901. 

Everett Chauncey Bumpus, 
LL. B., b. 19 Oct., 1873, at 
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1898. 


1849. 


1868. 


1894. 


1899. 


1899. 


1844. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1849, 


Weymouth ; d. at Boston, 22 
Jan., 1901. 

Frederick Palmer Kidder, b. 9 
March, 1870, at Lowell; d. at 
Albany, N. Y., 5 Dec., 1900. 


Medical School. 


Augustine Shurtleff, b. 24 Aug., 
1826, at Boston; d. at Brook- 
line, 27 Jan., 1901. 

Rufus Pratt Lincoln, b. 27 
April, 1840, at Belchertown; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 27 Nov., 
1900. 

Henry Ambrose Roberts, b. 13 
July, 1868, at Wakefield, N. H.; 
d. at Wakefield, N. H., 19 Jan., 
1901. 

Frederick James McCarthy, b. 
9 Sept., 1872, at Malden; d. at 
Boston, 21 Jan., 1901. 


Dental School. 


Perey Lewis Barker, b. 19 Sept., 
1871, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 6 Dec., 1900. 


Law School. 


William Curry, d. in Madison 
Co., Ala., 22 Feb., 1898. 
Thomas Walton Harris, d. at 
Holly Springs, Miss., several 
years ago. 

Charles Luther Willes, b. 17 
Aug., 1819, at Erie, Pa.; d. at 
St. Paul, Minn., 29 June, 1898. 
James Douglas Kirkpatrick, d. 
at Society Hill, S. C., 2 May, 
1899. 

Ypsilanti Alexander Smith, b. 
16 July, 1827, at Freedom, 
N. Y.; d. near Fletcher, Miami 
Co., O., 22 Dec., 1900. 

William Shepard Wetmore, b. 
26 Feb. 1827, at St. Albans, Vt.; 
d. at Brighton, Eng., 21 July, 
1900. 


Necrology. 
1850. 


1851. 


1854. 


1859. 


1868. 


1896. 


1835. 


1896. 


1886. 
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Leonard Washington Brown, b. 
13 Oct., 1826, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Mt. Washington, O., 7 
June, 1895. 

James Roosevelt, b. 16 July, 
1828, at Hyde Park, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 8 Dec., 
1900. 

Francis Ganahl, b. 15 June, 
1834, at Savannah, Ga.; d. at 
Spokane, Wash., 7 July, 1898. 
Scott Wike, b. 6 April, 1834, at 
Meadville, Pa.; d. near Barry, 
Pike Co., Ill., 15 Jan., 1901. 
William Minot, b. 7 May, 1849, 
at West Roxbury; d. at Boston, 
30 Nov., 1900. 

Walter John Peacock, b. 30 
Jan., 1868, at Worcester ; d. at 
Worcester, 7 Oct., 1900. 


Divinity School. 
Cyrus Augustus Bartol, S. T. D., 
b. 30 April, 1813, at Freeport, 
Me.; d. at Boston, 16 Dec., 
1900. 


Graduate School. 


(A.M.) Clarence David Wood, 
b. 20 May, 1871, at Montreal, 
P. Q.; d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 7 
Jan., 1901. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(LL. D.) Mandell Creighton, 
Lord Bishop of London, b. 5 
July, 1843, at Carlisle, Eng.; 
d. at London, Eng., 14 Jan., 
1901. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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[1900.] Fred Ralston Eugene Dolan, 
d. at Cambridge, 28 Jan., 1901. 

[1901.] Ranson Davisson Bracket, d. 
at Cambridge, 22 Dec., 1900. 

[1904.] Willard Peele Hunnewell, d. 
at Wellesley, 23 Nov., 1900. 

[L. S. 1842.] Charles Mayo, b. 10 
Feb., 1809, at Brewster; d. at 
Olathe, Kan., 2 Jan., 1859. 

[L. S. 1861.] James Augustus Fox, 
b. 11 Aug., 1827, at Boston; d. 
at Providence, R. I., 17 Dec., 
1900. 

[L. S. 1861.] Benjamin Franklin 
Hayes, b. 3 July, 1836, at North 
Berwick, Me., d. at Medford, 31 
Jan., 1901. 

[L. S. 1865.] Huntington Wolcott 
Jackson, b. 28 Jan., 1841, at 
Newark, N. J.; d. at Newark, 
N. J., 3 Jan., 1901. 

[L. S. 1866.] Charles Louis Holstein, 
d. at Indianapolis, Ind., 23 Jan., 
1901. 

[L. S. S. 1862.] Thomas Gaffield, b. 
14 Jan., 1825, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 6 Dec., 1900. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On Jan. 23 President Eliot’s admin- 
istration exceeded in duration the long- 
est previous one—that of Edward 
Holyoke, who was elected Sept. 28, 
1737, and died June 1, 1769. Presi- 
dent Eliot was elected May 19, 1869, 
and will accordingly soon complete 32 
years of service. During his absence 
in Bermuda this winter, rumors wholly 
unfounded were set afloat that he had 
resigned. The President has simply 
taken a long vacation for the first time 
in 15 years; for, unlike the other offi- 
cers of the University, he has never 
availed himself of the sabbatical years 
to which he has been entitled. Who- 
ever invented the rumor that the pre- 


sident of a Western university had 
been chosen to succeed Pres. Eliot 
overlooked the fact that since 1672 
every president of Harvard has been 
bred in Harvard College, and that 
neither the Corporation, nor the Over- 
seers, nor the Alumni will be likely to 
borrow future heads of this Univer- 
sity from among the graduates of 
other institutions. 

On March 13, at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, there will be a joint concert 
by the Harvard and Yale Glee and 
Banjo Clubs. 

The article, “ A Freshman in 1845,” 
printed in the December Magazine, 
should have been entitled ‘* A Sopho- 
more,” as the writer was Thomas 
Chase, 48, afterwards president of 
Haverford College. 

On Noy. 21 the second annual an- 
nouncement of prize winners was made 
in Sanders Theatre. Dean Briggs 
presided. Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, 
delivered an oration on scholarship 
and oratory. The Dean announced 
the winners of prizes and distributed 
deturs. The program contained also 
the names of all scholars of the first 
and second groups, and the winners of 
Bowdoin prizes since 1809. It would 
add to the interest of the record if the 
titles of the essays instead of the 
amount of money received by the win- 
ners were printed. 

Directors of the Boston Elevated R. 
W. Co. have organized as follows : 
Chairman of the board, W. A. Gaston, 
80 ; pres., Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78 ; 
treas., Wm. Hooper, ’80; sec., J. T. 
Burnett ; exec. com., W. A. Gaston, 
Gen. Bancroft, and Robert Winsor, 
80. 

Among the officers of the New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society are: 
Vice-pres., C. B. Tillinghast, h ’97, and 
E. E. Salisbury, A ’86 ; corresponding 
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sec., H. W. Cunningham, ’82 ; council- 
or, A. D. Hodges, Jr., ’89. 

E. A. Whitman, ’81, and C. R. Cod- 
man, ’49, are respectively president 
and vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Hahnemann Society. 

The late Daniel A. Buckley, of Cam- 
bridge, left his entire property in trust, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of deserving students at Har- 
vard, who must be graduates of the 
Cambridge public schools. 

The Massachusetts Unitarian Club 
at its annual meeting elected: Pres., 
Winslow Warren, ’58; vice-pres., Sol- 
omon Lincoln, ’57; treas., F. H. Brown, 
57; sec., C. W. Birtwell, ’85; exec. 
com., W. W. Blackmar, J ’68. Prof. 
C. E. Norton, ’46, and Joseph Lee, ’83, 
spoke at the dinner. 

Among the trustees of the Tuskegee 
Institute are the Revs. G. L. Chaney, 
59, C. F. Dole, 68, and G. A. Gor- 
don, ’81, and W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85. 

J. B. Olmsted, ’76, is a member 
of the committee on sports at the 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, and B. I. 
Wheeler, 2 ’00, are on the advisory 
committee on amateur sports. 

The Rey. Horatio Stebbins, 48, 
D. D., will give the address before the 
Alumni of the Divinity School on 
June 25. The Rev. E. F. Hayward, 
t’74, will gead the Necrology. 

At the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber of the Society of Colonial Wars, in 
the State of Minnesota, the following 
officers, among others, were elected: 
G. B. Young, ’60, chancellor; H. B. 
Wenzell, ’75, registrar; W. G. White, 
1°75, sec.; and E. B. Young, ’85, sec- 
retary of membership committee. Of 
the 117 members of the society seven 
have been students at Cambridge. 

Harvard College paid $48,348.30 in 
taxes to the city of Boston last year. 


On Feb. 2 a memorial service to 
Queen Victoria was held in Appleton 
Chapel. 

Feb. 4, the centenary of the inaugu- 
ration of John Marshall, A 1806, as 
Chief Justice of the United States, was 
generally celebrated throughout the 
country. Prof. J. B. Thayer, ’52, de- 
livered an oration in Sanders Theatre; 
Prof. Jeremiah Smith, 56, addressed 
the New Hampshire bar at Manches- 
ter; Chief Justice Holmes, ’61, of the 
Mass. Supreme Bench, Attorney-Gen- 
eral H. M. Knowlton, L. S., 69, and 
ex-Secretary of State Richard Olney, 
158, spoke in Boston; Chief Justice 
Fuller, L. S., 55, made an address in 
Washington; Senator H. C. Lodge, 
°71, was the orator in Chicago. 

C. A. Coolidge, ’81, architect of the 
United States Building at the Paris 
Exposition last year, F. R. Clarke, 
s 67, H. M. Howe, ’69, and F. D. 
Millet, ’69, have received the decora- 
tion of chevaliers of the Legion of 
Honor; and Augustus St. Gaudens, h 
’97, has been made a commander of 
that order. 

The project of constructing a dam 
near the West Boston Bridge, so as to 
keep the Back Bay Basin constantly 
flooded, has been revived. On the 
committee which hopes to attain this 
object are H. L. Higginson, [’55], Au- 
gustus Hemenway, ’75, J. J. Storrow, 
85, G. W. Weld, ’60, and N. Mat- 
thews, Jr., ’75. 

Last year the students subscribed 
$72 to buy and preserve the Old 
Bell. Since then they have discov- 
ered that the bell was not old; never- 
theless, they have tried to raise $28 
additional, in order to buy the bell 
and give it to Mr. Jones. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Odontological Society was held at 
Young’s Hotel on Jan. 31. The offi- 
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cers elected were: Pres., Dr. J. T. 
Paul; recording sec., Dr. R. T. Mof- 
fatt ; corresponding sec., Dr. A. H. 
Stoddard ; treas., Dr. L. L. Bigelow ; 
editor, Dr. H. W. Haley ; exec. com., 
Dr. R. T. Moffatt, Dr. W. R. Cooke, 
Dr. F. T. Taylor. Dr. E. C. Briggs 
spoke on “ The Artificial Eruption of 
Teeth by Surgical Interference.” 

Since the attention of physicians is 
now directed to the curative effect of 
the ultra violet rays in certain forms 
of skin diseases, a research was begun 
at the Physical Laboratory last year 
upon the relative activity of these rays 
in the vapor of different metals. The 
method of study is an entirely new 
one and is made possible by the aid of 
the large battery of the laboratory. 
An investigation was also made in the 
subject of magnetism on the question 
what degree of alternating current 
will reduce iron to the state of cop- 
per as far as magnetic condition is 
concerned. These two researches are 
still in progress, under the direction 
of Prof. Trowbridge. 

The additions to the different libra- 
ries of the University for the year 
1899-1900 were: Gore Hall, 19,721 
vols. ; Law School, 6209; Scientific 
School, 202; Divinity School, 579; 
Medical School, 39; Museum of Zo- 
ology, 252; Astronomical Observa- 
tory, 281; Gray Herbarium, 90; Bus- 
sey Institution, 70 ; Peabody Museum, 
84; Arnold Arboretum, 685; Dental 
School, 206; Laboratory and Class- 
room Libraries, 1370. Total increase, 
deducting all books merely trans- 
ferred, 29,626. The present extent 
of the libraries is 576,950 volumes 
ana 458,361 pamphlets. 

The enrolment figures for the 
larger courses during the year 1899- 
1900 were as follows: English A, 555 ; 
Geology 4, 464; Economies 1, 461 ; 
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History 1, 456 ; Government 1, 428 ; 


English 8b, 359; English 8a, 319; 
Chemistry 1, 317; German A, 304; 


Philosophy 1a, 284; History 13, 226 ; 
Military and Naval Science 1, 186; 
Fine Arts 4, 133. 

The Harvard Union building is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The Corporation 
have recently appointed as a com- 
mittee to oversee the Union: H. L. 
Higginson, [’55], Prof. I. N. Hollis, 
h ’99, Augustus Hemenway, 775, W. 
R. Thayer, ’81, J. J. Storrow, ’85, C. 
F. Adams, 2d, ’88, and T. N. Perkins, 
91. The following have been ap- 
pointed a committee to take charge of 
the library at the Harvard Union: 
W. C. Lane, ’81, P. la Rose, ’95, J. H. 
Hyde, ’98, W. Phillips, 00, and J. G. 
Bradley, 02. The first draft of a 
constitution and by-laws for the Union 
has been made by a committee consist- 
ing of W. R. Thayer, ’81, chairman ; 
J. J. Storrow, ’85, R. C. Bolling, 2 L., 
J. W. Hallowell, 01, and H. B. Clark, 
L.S.S.,’01. The students have raised 
a fund to have a portrait of Major 
Higginson painted by Sargent for the 
Union. 

The Ware collection of Blaschka 
glass flowers is to be remounted on 
plaster of Paris tablets and relabeled. 
Several boxes of additional flowers 
have recently been received. 

The geological survey and mapping 
of the Middlesex Fells Park Reserva- 
tion, carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Jaggar by the men in Geology 22, 
has been finished. 

Light Battery A revolver team, 
which won the team championship in 
the meet at Seagirt, N. J. last autumn, 
was composed of W. Amory, 2d, ’91, 
lieutenant ; R.S. Hale, ’91, corporal ; 
H. Blake, ’93, sergeant ; C. Walcott, 
792, H. M. Adams, ’98, and R. B. 
Baker, ’99. 
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A geological and geographical ex- 
cursion to Iceland, Greenland, and 
Labrador is planned for the coming 
summer, under the direction of Dr. R. 
A. Daly, of the Department of Geo- 
logy and Geography, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Scientists taking part may 
pursue independent studies. The in- 
elusive fee for membership is $500. 
Application should be made at once to 
Dr. Daly, 17 Conant Hall, Cambridge. 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund So- 
ciety has given Harvard 19 papyri. The 
University has also received from the 
American Exploration Society one of 
the 16 sarcophagi found in the necro- 
polis of the ancient city of Musarna in 
the territory of Viterbo, Italy. 

Dr. C. E. Cameron, the Canadian 
physician who was convicted of steal- 
ing bookplates from the Harvard Li- 
brary, was fined $150 in consideration 
of the fact that he had paid for re- 
binding the books mutilated by him, 
had returned 90 plates in his own pos- 
session, and had spent several hundred 
dollars in buying back the plates he 
had sold. 

Dr. E. P. Gerry, m ’74, G. H. Tink- 
ham, ’94, and R. A. Jordan, ’92, were 
Republican candidates for the Boston 
Board of Aldermen ; Robert Homans, 
94, and F. W. Thayer, ’89, ran for 
the Common Council. 

C. B. Corey, Sp., ’°77, and C. F. 
Batchelder, ’78, are vice-presidents of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
which met in Cambridge in Novem- 
ber. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 80, and 
F. N. Chapman are members of its 
council, 

Under the direction of Prof. P. H. 
Hanus the Harvard Pedagogical Sem- 
inary is collecting information about 
the working of the elective system in 
the secondary schools, as well as from 
Harvard Seniors and from College 
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graduates. Blanks were sent to a 
large nuinber of persons, and many 
replies have been received. It is 
hoped that those persons who have 
not already replied will do so at once, 
so that the results may be tabulated 
before the end of the college year. 

The new A. D. Clubhouse, on the 
corner of Massachusetts Ave. and 
Plympton St., opposite the College 
Library, was opened Dec. 8. C. K. 
Cummings, ’93, and J. H. Parker, 
93, were its architects. 

In the Riant Collection, presented 
to the Harvard Library by Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge and J. R. Coolidge, has been 
found a work which once belonged to 
Napoleon. It is a copy of Tasso’s 
“ Jerusalem Delivered,” translated by 
Lebrun from the Italian, and supple- 
mented by a biographical sketch of 
Tasso. The book is in two volumes, 
illustrated by several engravings, and 
was printed in Paris by Bossanger in 
1803. The binding is in calf, and on 
the covers are the imperial eagles and 
the word ‘ Fontainebleau” stamped 
in gold. From the library of the pal- 
ace of Fontainebleau the book was 
earried to Elba by Napoleon, and was 
afterwards given by him to the doc- 
tor of the island who assisted him in 
his escape to France. 

The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts elected, at its annual meeting, 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, president ; 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, and J. B. 
Thayer, ’52, vice-presidents ; H. W. 
Cunningham, ’82, recording secretary ; 
John Noble, 50, corresponding secre- 
tary ; F. L. Gay, [’78], registrar ; and 
Edward Hale, ’79, member of the 
council. 

Thorndike Spalding, ’95, and A. S. 
Apsey, 93, are officers of the Cam- 
bridge Young Men’s Republican 
Club. 
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Dr. W. T. Councilman, h ’99, is 
president, and Dr. H. C. Ernst, ’76, is 
secretary of the recently organized 
American Association of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists. 

Memorial to Roger Wolcott. Early 
in January a committee was formed 
to raise a fund for a memorial to the 
late Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70. It is 
proposed to erect a statue or other fit- 
ting memorial either at the State 
All 
persons who are interested are asked 
to join in paying this last tribute to 
their friend and governor, and thus to 
express their love for him and their 


House or elsewhere in Boston. 


appreciation of what he has repre- 
sented in our citizenship. The names 
of all who contribute will be preserved. 
Any sum of money, however small, 
The 
name and address of each subscriber 
should be written with great care for 
use in the certificate of subscription, 


will be acknowledged promptly. 


and if, on receipt of the certificate, an 
error should appear, a new certificate 
will be issued on notice to the trea- 
surer. Send all subscriptions to Henry 
L. Higginson, treasurer, 19 Milk 
street. The committee 
Eben S. Draper, Henry L. Higginson, 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, Charles S. Ham- 
lin, Amory A. Lawrence, Henry Park- 
man, Francis H. Appleton, Elihu B. 
Hayes, William D. Sohier. Up to 
Feb. 20 about $40,000 had been sub- 
scribed. 

C. H. W. Foster, ’81, and C. F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88, are officers of the 
Knockabout Association. The 
ciation cup was awarded to the Jolly 
Roger (designed by B. B. Crownin- 
shield, 90) for the best record dur- 
ing the past season. 

The Harvard Veterinary Medical 
Alumni Association met at the Parker 
House on Jan. 9. The sentiment of 


consists of 


Asso- 
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the association was unanimously for 


the continuance of the School. The 
officers elected were: Pres., Dr. L. 
Frothingham, of Boston ; vice-pres., 
Dr. L. C. Weeks, of Falmouth, Dr. 
W. E. Peterson, of Waltham, Dr. P. 
J. Cronon, of Boston ; sec. and treas., 
Dr. E. W. Babson, of Gloucester ; 
council, for three years, Drs. G. B. 
Foss and E. A. Madden. 

Philip Dexter, ’89, Wm. Endicott, 
Jr., 87, and W. J. Latta, ’89, are on 
the executive committee of the Erie 
Telephone Co. 

P. W. Wrenn, ’94, of the Boston 
Stock Exchange ; R. D. Wrenn, ’95, 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
G. L. Wrenn, Jr., ’96, have formed a 
copartnership under the firm name of 
Wrenn Bros. & Co., to transact a 
banking and brokerage business. 

The Philippine Information Society 
has been formed in Boston for the 
purpose of collecting and distributing 
authentic information regarding the 
Philippines. : 
chairman, Dr. J. J. Putnam, ’66; 
vice-chairmen, C. F, Adams, °56, Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch, ’61, A. A. Carey, ’79, 
E. W. Prof. 
Royce. 

The Comparative Literature Society 
of New York city announces among 
its lecturers this season, Prof. Kuno 
Francke on ‘*The German Minne- 
song,” Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, 
“The Italian Lyric prior to Dante,” 
and W. R. Thayer, ’81, “ Dante as 
Lyric Poet.” 

The late Henry Villard, of New 
York, bequeathed $50,000 to Harvard 
College. His sons, Harold G. and Os- 
wald G. Villard, graduated in 1890 
and 1893, respectively. 

Of the 29 names selected by the 
judges of the Hall of Fame four are 
those of Harvard graduates, viz. : R. 


Among its officers are 


Emerson, 766, Josiah 
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W. Emerson, ’21 ; Joseph Story, 1793; 
John Adams, 1755 ; and W. E. Chan- 
ning, 1798. Two others, H. W. Long- 
fellow, h ’59, and Asa Gray, h’44, did 
their life work, as professors, at Har- 
vard. Eleven of the others received 
honorary degrees from Harvard, 
viz.: Washington, Webster, Franklin, 
Grant, Marshall, Jefferson, Irving, 
Clay, George Peabody, Horace Mann, 
and James Kent. Of the 100 judges, 
11 are Harvard men, viz. : Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, 53, Pres. W. De W. Hyde, ’79, 
Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, Prof. Edward 
Channing, ’78, Prof. C. A. Duniway, 
p 794, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, 
Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, Prof. A. B. Hart, 
80, Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, and Chief 
Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S., ’55. 

The new century was ushered in at 
Boston by a celebration resembling 
that planned by Judge Sewall on Jan. 
1, 1729. Trumpeters sounded on the 
balcony of the State House, where the 
Governor and other officials were as- 
sembled, and when Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
had read Psalm xe, a male chorus sang 
four stanzas of Judge Sewall’s hymn. 
The judge’s account of the earlier cel- 
ebration runs thus : — 

** Jany. 1, 1700-1701. Just about Break-a-day, 
Jacob Amsden and three other Trumpeters gave 
a Blast with the Trumpets on the common near 
Mr. Alfred’s [in Margin— Entrance of the 18th 
Century]. Then went to the Green Chamber, 
and sounded there till about sunrise, Bell-man 


said these verses a little before Break-a-day, 
which I printed and gave them : 


Once more! our God vouchsafe to shine ; 
Correct the Coldness of our Clime, 

Make haste with Thy Impartial Light, 
And terminate this long, dark night, 


Give the poor Indians eyes to see 
The Light of Life ; and set them free. 
So men shall God in Christ adore, 
And worship idols vain, no more. 


So Asia, and Africa, 
Europa, with America ; 


All Four, in Concert joined, shall sing 
New songs of praise to Christ our King. 


The Trumpeters cost me five pieces 8.’’ 


W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, is chairman 
of the Committee of Fifteen organized 
to purify the social conditions of New 
York city. A. G. Fox, 69, is a mem- 
ber of the Committee : J. C. Carter, 
’50, originally chosen, withdrew for 
private reasons. 

Senator G. F. Hoar, 46, Stephen 
Salisbury, 56, and Rockwood Hoar, 
°76, are trustees of Clark University, 
Worcester. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dental Science, these 
officers were chosen for the year: 
Pres., Dr. V. C. Pond, d ’80; vice- 
pres., Dr. Frederick Bradley, d ’86 ; 
recording sec., Dr. Frank Perrin, d 
77 ; editor, Dr. C. H. Taft, ’81 ; ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr. F. G. Eddy, d 
"75. 

T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 83, and A. C. 
Burrage, ’83, are directors of the Rub- 
ber Trust. 

The American Antiquarian Society 
has reélected Stephen Salisbury, ’56, 
president, and Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
and Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, vice- 
presidents. 

J. E. Thayer, ’85, Francis Peabody, 
Jr., L. S.,’79, E. D. Jordan, [’80], and 
Oliver Ames, ’86, are directors of the 
Boston Horse Show. 

Among the officers of The Society 
of Colonial Wars are governor, A. J. 
C. Sowdon, ’57 ; deputy governor, H. 
M. Knowlton, L. S., 69; lieutenant- 
governor, C. S. Hamlin, ’83 ; surgeon, 
C. M. Green, ’74; chaplain, William 
Lawrence, ’71. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, Prof. F. N. 
Cole, ’82, was reélected secretary, and 
Prof. W. F. Osgood, ’86, was chosen 
a member of the council. 
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Alfred Codman, ’96, R. C. Grew, 
795, and A. W. Weld, ’91, are mem- 
bers of the firm of George S. Baldwin 
& Co., Boston. 

Officers of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants are governor, Myles 
Standish, m ’79; deputy governor, 
Winslow Warren, *58 ; surgeon, S. J. 
Mixter, m ’79 ; assistant, S. B. Pear- 
main, 83. 

R. S. Peabody, ’66, is president, and 
R. C. Sturgis, ’81, is a director of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Prof. Josiah Royce has been elected 
president of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

The officers of the Codéperative 
Society are Prof. L. J. Johnson, pres.; 
W. E. Weaver, 3 L., sec. ; Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, C. H. Ayres, 3G.; J. B. Hay- 
ward, Prof. F. B. Mallory, H. R. 
Meyer, J. R. Locke, 01, B. Wendell, 
Jr., 02, F. R. Dickinson, ’03, direc- 
tors. 

The Astronomical Department has 
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been unusually busy. At the Are- 
quipa, Peru, Station, and at Cam- 
bridge special observations of Eros 
have been made, and Prof. W. H. 
Pickering has spent the winter in 
Jamaica with several assistants. The 
work of studying the stellar photo- 
graphs has been prosecuted at the 
Cambridge Observatory. At the end 
of 1900 the meteorological stations 
in the Andes, maintained for eight 
years in connection with the Arequipa 
Observatory, were given up. For the 
second time the Royal Astronomical 
Society has awarded its gold medal to 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65. 
According to the report of the 
Medical Visitor there were 4392 cases 
of illness during the last academic 
year, viz.: colds, 1416; tonsilitis, 213 ; 
measles, 106 ; chickenpox, 11 ; mumps, 
44 ; diphtheria, 5; scarlet fever, 3; 
eye troubles, 266; headache, 209 ; 
grippe, 210; malaria, 31; typhoid, 
9; overwork, 42 ; miscellaneous, 494. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. IX, No. 34, p. 270, col. 2, 1. 12 from bottom, for Hamlin read Harrison. 
p- 203. The title of this article should be “ A Sophomore in 


1845.” 


p- 265, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom. 


Later returns show that 


H. S. Boutell was reélected to Congress by 1000 votes. 
p- 283, col. 1, 1. 24. C. K. Adams has not resigned. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; 4 for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 


Medicine. 


Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 


Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 


The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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HAROLD BAUER 


who. has made a profound 
impression this season in 
musical circles in this 
country, writes as follows to 


Mauson& Hamlin Co. 


Boston, 6th December, 1900. 
MESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN. 

Gentlemen : — 

It gives me great pleasure to express to 
you my absolute and unqualified satisfaction 
with the magnificent pianos you have kindly 
furnished for my use. 

The exquisite refinement and great power 
of the tone, combined with the delicacy and 
sensitiveness of the action, are most inspiring 
to the player, and have been a constant source 
of delight tome. In my opinion no finer 
instrument exists than the Mason & 
Hamlin of to-day. 

I remain, gentlemen, with the greatest esteem 
and admiration, 

Yours faithfully, 














Nur Looe, 

















A GREAT lIGURE IN AMERICAN. HISTORY 


The celebration of the centennial of the accession of 


JOHN MARSHALL 


as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States has called 
public attention to his great qualities as a judge and to the command- 
ing influence he exerted in determining the character and powers 
of the Constitution. A convenient volume comprising the facts and 
showing the importance of this great career is 


John Marshall 


In the American Statesmen Series 


By A. B. MAGRUDER 


16mo, $1.25 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. . . . Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 




















YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 
PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 
HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. BOSTON. 














Pew Cabinet Editions 
| OF NINE FAMOUS POETS 


Including the Works of 


Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Scott, Harte, 
Keats, Burns. 


Printed from New Plates of much Larger Type than that of Previous 
Cabinet Editions, Carefully Edited, Lines of Longer Poems 
Numbered, Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Fine 
Portraits Framed in Engraved Borders, New 

and Tasteful Binding. 
Each in a single volume, 16mo, cloth, or. 00; half calf, $2.00; levant, $3.00; 
tree C7 lf, $ 3. 50. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


| 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St. New York 
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A TEN YEARS’ WAR 


An Account of the Battle with the Slums in New York 
By JACOB A. RIIS 


Illustrated. $1.50 


“ His de scription of the obstacles that have been encountered and the way in which they have been overcome should 
commend the close study of every citizen interested in the removal of the dangers that threaten the very foundations 
of social order. He tells a story that is full of absorbing interest, and he tells it with a degree of descriptive power 
and earnestness that is not often encountered in social studie s of this character. It is one of the most intere sting books 
on the conditions that surround the great poverty-stricken masses that has been published in a long time.” — Brooklyn 


Eag rle. 


Sold by all Bboksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuRLBUT, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moorg, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELwooD BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAviID GORDON Lyon, Ph.D., Professor of Divinity. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun ELiot Wo rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., /ustructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HuRLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOTED POETS IN ATTRACTIVE FORM 


Cambridge Edition 


This Edition includes THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS of 


Longfellow, Holmes, Browning, Tennyson, Keats, 
Whittier, Lowell, Burns, Milton, Scott, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS EDITION 
Accuracy of Text, Careful Biographical Sketches, All Necessary Notes, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, Fine Portraits, Engraved Title-Pages, Large Type, Opaque Paper, 
and Handsome Library Binding. 


Each in a Single Volume, large Crown Octavo. Price (except Browning), $2.00; 
Browning, $3.00. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Cambridge edition represents the most successful effort up to this time 
to put into a single-volume edition the works of the most noted British and American poets. . . . The Cam- 
bridge editio..s are all that sound scholarship can make them in the matter of text, introductions, etc. In 
make-up they are equally desirable, printed in large, clear type on opaque paper, and bound with particular 
care, so that they open easily and stay open — an advantage not always found in books of their size. — Mad 
and Express (New York). 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York 
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Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 
aT ny oe 
New Assurance issued in 1900 
Income in 1900 . . 
Assets December 31, 1900. 
Assurance Fund and all other 

RAO 
puroms. ; 


. $I,I 16, 187 5,047.00 
207,086,243.00 
58,007,130.98 
304,598,063.49 


238,460,893.48 
66,137,170.01 
25,965,999.30 


Paid Policyholders ir in 1900 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PrEsIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vick-PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES H. HYDE, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
H. C. HAARSTICK, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, BRAYTON IVES, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ALANSON TRASK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, WM. A. TOWER, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, LEVI P. MORTON, 





CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


GEORGE H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 
Cc. B. ALEXANDER, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
A. J. CASSATT, 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 


J. J. ASTOR, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 


D. O. MILLS, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 


GEORGE T. WILSON, 
T. DEWITT CUYLER, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
J. F. pe NAVARRO, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, 


Vv. P. SNYDER, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 

T. JEFFERSON COOL:DGE, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 

WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. 














SYMPHONY HALL 


Massachusetts and Huntington Avenues 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Wednesday Evening, March 13, 1901 
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TICKETS $1.50 AND $1.00 


On sale at Symphony Hall, Friday, March 1st, 
at 9 A. M. 


Mail orders accompanied by cheque made payable to 
Fred. R. Comee, and addressed to Symphony Hall, 
Boston, will be filled in the order of their reception. 





